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Institute Greets Leader of Allied Armies 


Marshal Foch, Enthusiastically Received, Gives 


American Industry Full Credit for Its Part in 


Winning the War 


HE twentieth annual meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, last Friday, Nov. 18, 
will be memorable for several features.~ The regis- 
tration was 1700. The attendance 
at the banquet at which Marshal 
Foch was the guest of honor was 
1550, a new record, and the 
speeches of Judge Gary, Marshal 
Foch, Charles M. Schwab and 
W. D. Guthrie will form a never- 
to-be-forgotten chapter in the 
post-war history of the institute. 
Many of the leaders of the 
iron and steel industry in tele- 
grams to THE IRON AGE, pub- 
lished in the issue of Nov. 10, had 
with great earnestness expressed 
themselves as favoring limitation 
of armament, but Judge Gary and 
Mr. Schwab had reserved their 
expression of opinion until the 
meeting of the institute. Judge 
Gary in his presidential address 
at the morning meeting declared 
his complete sympathy with the 
purpose of the conference at 
Washington, and predicted its suc- 
Mr. Schwab in even more 
vigorous language, in his speech 
at the banquet, declared that al- 
though he owned the greatest 
shipbuilding and war materials 
manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try, he would gladly see them sent 
to the bottom of the ocean if that 
would help in bringing about a 
reign of peace. 
Several parts of Judge Gary’s 
presidential address which related to reduction of 
taxation were enthusiastically applauded by the 
large audience, particularly his prediction that any 
politician or political party opposing substantial 
reductions of taxes wil! not continue in authority, 
but will go down to defeat at the first election and 
his statement that President Harding fully appre- 
ciates the overwhelming importance of decreasing 
taxation. His declaration in favor of the sales tax 
also met hearty approval. Judge Gary asserted 
that in addition to what is contemplated in the way 
of limitation of armament, there should be an 
understanding that if any international differences 
arise, no resort to military force will be permitted 
until after there has been a conference and full dis- 


cess, 


record Attendance at Meeting 


cussion by all the nations now participating in the 
deliberations at Washington. Never have the deco- 
rations at an institute banquet been more im- 
pressive than they were Friday night. The beau- 
tiful banquet hall was filled to its 
limit and everywhere the colors of 
the United States and France 
were displayed. The singing of 
the Marseillaise and the Star 
Spangled Banner was a feature 
of the evening. 
When the Marshal, 
panied by his staff, and General 
Pershing, appeared, the great 
audience rose and applauded and 
cheered for several minutes as it 
did again when the Marshal rose 
to speak. In spite of the many 
entertainments at which he had 
been a guest during the day, the 
Marshal did not seem fatigued, 
but spoke with much vigor in the 
French language. After speaking 
a sentence or two in French, his 
words were translated by an 
Army officer. A magnificent gold 
bowl was presented to Marshal 
Foch by the institute. 
Among the distinguished 
guests at the banquet table were: 
Capt. George B. Bradshaw, 
U.S.N.; Maj. Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard, U.S.A.; Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president Colum- 
bia University; Hon. John W. 
Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Thomas A. Edison, 
Hon. James W. Gerard, Gen. 
George W. Goethals, Most Rev. 
Patrick J. Hayes, archbishop of New York; Hon. 
W. C. Sproul, governor of Pennsylvania; Hon, Wil- 
liam M. Calder, United States Senator, and Hon. 
Charles S. Whitman, ex-governor of New York. 
Letters of regret were read from Chief Justice Taft, 
John D. Rockefeller, Mayor John F. Hylan, New 
York, and Gov. Nathan L. Miller. About 200 ladies 
were seated in the balcony. 


accom- 


Judge Gary’s Address 
jefore presenting Marshal Foch, Judge Gary 
spoke of some of the great events of the World War 
following the darkest days, which were in the early 
part of 1918. He described the meeting at 
Beauvais, France, on April 3, 1918, at which it was 
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decided to make General Foch the supreme com- 
mander. “No decision of greater importance con- 
cerning the welfare of the world has ever been 
made by mankind than the one which placed 
Foch in general command and direction of the allied 
and associated armies,” said Judge Gary. “Possibly 
one of equal magnitude and consequence will be 
made at Washington in the near future.” This 
declaration was heartily applauded. Judge Gary 
told of the magnificent work done by Foch after 
his appointment as general of the allied armies and 
of how victory finally came. He spoke particularly 
of the work of the Americans in the Argonne, which 
territory had been held by the Germans for four 
years until it was captured by General Pershing. 
“The world,” said Judge Gary, “owes Marshal Foch 
a debt of gratitude it can never fully repay and, 
indeed, it does not desire to do so. We are all 
happiest in being his everlasting debtors. This 
brave, scholarly, thoughtful, Christian soldier 
honors us by his presence on this occasion.” 

Then in a few well chosen words, Judge Gary 
presented the loving bowl, which is a Tiffany cre- 
ation of pure gold (24 carats), 12% in. diameter 
by 814 in. high, and bears the following inscription, 
in relief, around the rim: 


To Marshal Foch 
as a token of the admiration 
and affectionate regard of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
18 November 1921 


Marshal Foch’s Address 


In opening his address, Marshal Foch referred 
to the brief period dating from Nov. 11 to 18, 1918, 
immediately following the signing of the armistice 
when the Germans were permitted to put their 
soldiers in some order preparatory for the move- 
ment back to Germany. 


November 24, 19: 


“This movement,” said the Marshal, “was + 
culmination of final victory, the victory of which 
gives me pleasure to speak before this assembly, 
victory due to unity of sentiment, of ideas, a 
ideals. To bring about this victory it was nec 
sary to have unity of action and no element in t}) 
action was so important as that contributed by | 
dustry. Wars cannot be won by human bein 
alone, for behind them must be materials to bri) 
success. There must be supplies to support t! 
soldiers. Early in the war, it was considered tha 
the limit of the use of projectiles would be fro: 
14,000 to 20,000, but later in the war from 20,00: 
to 30,000 projectiles were fired per day. To carr 
on this warfare, tremendous augmentation of sup 
ply of materials was necessary and this you gave 
us. 

“In laying out our plans, we asked for certain 
materials and they always came forward on time 
Back of this tremendous movement of supplies we 
can see that the power lay in the unanimity of 
sentiment in this country, where the one great pur- 
pose was to win the war. Permit me to salute the 
iron industry which made it possible to carry on 
the war and save thousands of lives. I salute you 
with feelings of the most profound gratitude.” 

The words of the Marshal, as translated, were 
greeted by repeated rounds of applause. 


Able Papers Read 


Fewer papers were presented at this meeting 
than at previous ones, but several of them were 
exceedingly long. All of them were available in 
printed form before the sessions. Abstracts are 
reproduced in the following pages of all of the 
papers except the one by A. E. Bourcoud, consult- 
ing engineer, New York, on “Direct Process for 
Steel Manufacture.” This will be abstracted in a 
later issue. 


President Gary on Business and World Conditions 


Declares Some Middlemen Are Asking 
Too High Prices—Heartily Indorses Move 
for Peace—Takes Hopeful View of Outlook 


UDGE GARY, in his address at the opening of the 

institute, spoke as follows: 

“It seems to be generally conceded that business 
conditions throughout the United States for the last six 
months have been perceptibly and steadily, if slowly, 
growing better. You have read in the daily press state- 
ments by financiers, commercial leaders, industrialists 
and others to this effect. Besides, the President of the 
United States and other officials have not infrequently 
voiced opinions concerning business conditions and 
prospects that were favorable and hopeful. The news- 
papers, perhaps without exception, by their editorials 
and otherwise, have lent encouragement to those who 
are connected with business enterprises. All this has 
been very gratifying and helpful, and it has been justi- 
fied by the facts. 

“In the steel industry the volume of business has 
more than doubled during the last ninety days, though 
the profits, as a rule, have been little or nothing, due to 
high costs and low prices. 

“The resources of this country are so enormous and 
the necessities of the consuming public so extensive 
that there must be continuously transacted a large 
business, even though at times it is small when com- 
pared with the maximum periods. 

“But it will be conceded that thrift even in a rich 
country may be interfered with, if not postponed. The 


pity is that often this is brought about unnecessarily 
and sometimes negligently or viciously. Even though 
we have now passed the most critical period in our 
recovery, I still think we would not be warranted in 
concluding we have arrived at the point where we can 
with certainty predict the exact time when there wil! 
be a return to a normal financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial basis, for the world’s economic structure has 
been terribly shaken by adverse winds during the last 
few years. There must be further adjustments. 

“Every honest, intelligent person will insist that 
conditions are such at present as to enlist the efforts 
of all, private individuals as well as officials, to do 
everything possible toward protecting and promoting 
the economic welfare of the country and its people. 

“It would not be useful at present to refer to un- 
avoidable features that retard a complete restoration 
of prosperity throughout the world, including th: 
United States, to a greater or lesser extent; but it ma) 
be deemed proper to refer to some that are avoidable 

“It may be that we of the steel industry are measur 
ably blamable for the comparatively slow progress 
toward economic recovery in this country during th: 
last eighteen months. I believe there are some things 
which might be justly criticised and others commended, 
but it is not intended on this occasion to discuss the 
attitude or action of the steel management. For you! 
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dification and comfort I refer you to a letter on the 
ditorial page of the New York Times of Nov. 11 
nstant, bearing the signature of Sidney G. Koon. I 
1m not acquainted with Mr. Koon, nor with his source 
f knowledge, but I believe his statement of facts and 
‘gures is accurate. It is certainly up to all of us, day 
y day, to consider carefully and decide justly what 
hall be our conduct toward each other, and toward 

il others, in order to furnish all practicable assistance 
n restoring the equilibrium of business prosperity. 
This will be to our own interest as well as that of the 
veneral public, and I trust it will be our sincere and 
onstant desire. 

“The delay in complete restoration of a sound and 
itisfactory economic development and activity in this 
suntry is largely due to high costs—high costs of liv- 
ng, high costs of production and transportation, and 
igh costs of owning and earning money or its equiv- 
ent. 

High Costs of Living 


“The war brought enormous inflation in prices, 
ates and indulgences. There was an orgy of ex- 
ravagance. The purchasing value of money became 
wer and lower to correspond with the increases in 
he prices demanded for what it bought. When the 
mistice was declared, the whole range of prices was 
ir above that of ante-war times. Every one realized 
that there would have to be readjustments to lower 
evels. Selfishness and cupidity loomed large in the 
ipward trend and these traits have been just as notice- 
ible in the effort to descend from the dizzy heights of 
apparent prosperity and economic advantage. How- 
ver, be it said, the large majority of the people of this 
suntry have been earnestly active in the endeavor to 
educe prices generally and equitably to a reasonable 
point. Still there are considerable numbers who seem 
» be possessed with a desire and determination to make 
the most out of the situation, to maintain high prices 
ind to realize the largest possible gains; and those who 
re thus disposed are sufficiently numerous and suc- 
ssful to affect materially the cost of living. Here is 
ne of the fundamentals of obstruction to a return to 
normal conditions. It may properly be claimed that as 
the advances in prices and values during the war 
aturally formed a circle, composed of various items, 
ich as labor, transportation, production, living ex- 
nses, each affecting the others, so the same un- 
nealthy and unwholesome symptoms may be seen in the 
ndeavor to return to previous levels. The real obstruc- 
tionists at present may be classified generally, if not 
stinetly. 

“It seems to me that many so-called middlemen are 
‘re at fault concerning these matters than any others; 
ey do not seem to have kept pace with the majority 

business men in reducing prices; many have not 
owered their selling prices in proportion to the reduc- 
tions which have been made to them in their purchases 
[his is true of food, clothing and shelter, always the 
rst things to be taken into consideration in discussing 
high costs. Every one is competent by experience to 
iss upon this question, for it is practical and personal. 
would not purposely do an injustice nor indulge in 
‘aggeration, and with the intention of being accurate 
nd within the facts, I will specify a few of the features 
hich tend to prove the assertions made. First, as to 
‘ood and clothing. You will observe I have taken 
rices in the ordinary country stores and shops, where 
ney are moderate as compared with many of the city 


stablishments. 2 
Wholesale Retail Per Cent 
Price Price Spread 
a) Se en ae $0.23 $0.42 $2.5 
nd eaten. «isc sc obs 20 .40 100 
S FOO vaneecis cee 23 -40 73.9 
L cc cwteelned esas 28 45 60. 
AM GROGDD. o-csccu tues 217 35 61.3 
B .6 ee ee emeee deen an 64 85 32.8 
MR sooner 05 10 100. 
Pa oes scence 115 19 65.2 
R008 .. creas ceeearen 1.53 2.20 43.7 
Mrtrrt ft. -085 12 41. 
“ ° 
Also, on wearing apparel as follows: 
Wholesale Retail Per Cent 
; Price Price Spread 
Men's GOOG ss 6.00's Sven es $7.00 9.00 28.6 
SFEN'S SUNS. . 26 cede onscs 25.00 0.00 60. 
Men’s overcoats......... 27.00 50.00 85. 
‘en's hats, derby and soft 3.00 4.50 50. 
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“On furniture and bedding the profit made by regu- 
lar dealers ranges from 40 to 100 per cent, and by in- 
stallment houses from 100 to 200 per cent. 

“As to rents and coal, so much has been published 
that every one is familiar with the facts. Amounts 
have been demanded and paid which are so much larger 
than they were before the war that they seem out- 
rageous. 

“It must be admitted that the large prices already 
mentioned have been more or less influenced by labor 
rates, but I cannot too strongly state that labor which 
has been free to act in accordance with its own sense of 
propriety and justice has been fair and considerate in 
view of living expenses. Fortunately, this includes 85 
or 90 per cent of the workmen. 

“Where labor is directly under control of leaders 
not connected with nor interested in the results of the 
work in question, the rates in many instances are 
unreasonable and unjust. This relates particularly to 
trades which, in a measure, control building operations 
and affect rentals. I offer some figures of comparison 
showing wage rates per day in 1913 and 1921, re- 
spectively: 

1913 1921 
Rate per day Rate per day 
Bricklayers . . $5.60 $10.00 
Carpenters ' ‘ 5.00 9.00 
Electricians .. ; : ; 4.50 9.00 
Housesmiths (structural) tty 5.00 9.00 
Marble cutters, carvers and setters. 5.50 


9.00 & 10.00 

Metallic lathers ; . ce wre Sa at 5.00 9.00 
Painters, decorators and paper- 

eee ‘ , 4.00 9.00 
eee . aa 5.50 10.00 
Plumbers and gasfitters : i 50 4.00 
Slate and tile roofers ‘ 25 9.00 
Steam fitters .. ar 5.50 9.00 
Stone cutters... ny 50 9.00 
Stone setters... 5.60 10.00 
Stone masons. is araty 4.80 10.00 


“But the wages paid are only a part of the story. 
The failure to render an hour’s work for an hour’s pay 
is even worse. The skill or energy or effort t» accom- 
plish is not one-half what it was formerly, so that the 
rates now paid are actually quadrupled instead of being 
doubled. The rules formulated by unions, under which 
the work is done, place limits upon production, as many 
employers and others know by bitter experience. The 
wonder is that so large a part of the public, which to a 
great extent suffers the consequence, apparently fails 
to appreciate these important facts pertaining to pro- 
duction. 


High Costs of Production and Transportation 


“The costs of semi-finished production and alsa 
transportation are about twice what they were before 
the war. The facts and figures relating to these have 
been under examination by governmental departments 
and have been published. These high costs result, in 
part at least, from the prices which are paid for ma- 
terials purchased from the original producers and also 
the rates of wages paid. The net profits realized are 
much smaller than those received before the war and in 
many, if not most, cases they are nil; this is largely 
because wage rates were increased during the war and 
still are maintained much higher in proportion than the 
selling prices or carrying rates now received, and be- 
sides production results were likewise decreased as 
before suggested. I am not now intending to discuss 
selling prices or transportation rates. 

“Clearly and emphatically there must be further 
adjustment and reductions concerning certain prices 
and rates down to a level which will not only be equi- 
table, but will place every branch of industry on a just 
and reasonable parity. 

“Unless there shall be a governmental supervision 
which is impartial and non-partisan and covers all in- 
terests, classes and departments equally and fully, 
there is no way of promptly returning to and maintain- 
ing normal and sound conditions in all respects, except 
by the natural means provided by the law of supply and 
demand, which requires time. By this simple route, 
with the benefit of full and consistent maintenance of 
law and order, so that it may be pursued without il- 
legal hindrance, there will sooner or later be forced 
upon every one the necessity of disposing of whatever 
he has to offer only at fair and reasonable prices. Busi- 
ness of all kinds would succeed better if unhampered 
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by governmental interference, but if it is desired to 
proceed with the greatest dispatch towards the starting 
point of the upward march in prices influenced by the 
war, then every person and every interest, without dis- 
crimination, must submit to some kind of governmental 
supervision and regulation. Class distinction is the 
worst thing that can happen to any country. 

“As the Government materially assisted in increas- 
ing costs and prices, although on grounds of necessity, 
it might be proper and expedient to render similar 
services in the struggle to decrease them. 


The High Cost of Holding Money and Property 


“Underlying all economic conditions in this country 
today, and perhaps throughout the world, is the high 
cost to the holder or earner of money or property. It 
is so high that the incentive to initiate, extend, develop 
or operate is not only discouraged, but it is nearly or 
entirely destroyed in many cases. I refer to the ques- 
tion of taxes. We have heard of being taxed to death. 
The people have been made to realize what it means. 
Both industry and individuals have suffered almost to 
the point of despair. They have staggered under the 
burdens of taxation. Neither the United States nor 
any other country can satisfactorily prosper while 
taxes remain so high as at present. 

“Any politician or political party standing for 
present tax rates, or opposing substantial reductions 
down to the lowest practical level, will not continue in 
authority, but will go down to defeat at the first elec- 
tion. The people will not long endure the existing situ- 
ation. In fact, they cannot. 

“Under the present laws, one’s income, whether de- 
rived from personal effort or invested property or busi- 
ness, is largely taken by the Government in income 
taxes. Extensions cannot be made nor industry pro- 
gress while so much of the returns is taken away and 
diverted from legitimate enterprise. 

“And the same argument applies to aggregations 
of capital held, or business transacted, by corporations. 
The point applies with equal force whether it refers to 
business carried on by individuals or by corporations. 

“The total indebtedness of the world at present is 
ten times as much as it was before the war. I will not 
give the figures now; they are too startling and they 
are growing in amount. During the war stupendous 
expenditures were necessary, though at the time the 
amounts seemed extravagant and often wasteful. Per- 
haps this could not be avoided in view of the circum- 
stances. The people generally overlooked and condoned. 
Now a stricter accounting and better management will 
be required; and greater and still greater economy is 
demanded. 

“Judging by his utterances and efforts no one more 
than President Harding fully appreciates the over- 
whelming insistence for decreases in taxation. 

“To the fullest extent possible earnings and _ in- 
comes must be left in the hands of those who first re- 
ceive them. Money is just as important as it ever was. 
Without it nothing can be done for any one or for any 
country. Remarks from the lips of men, especially 
from those who know nothing concerning their subject, 
amount to comparatively little. Money talks louder 
and more effectively than anything else when protec- 
tion to life and health is concerned. Unless food, 
shelter and clothing are provided we will not listen to 
words concerning abstract questions, especially from 
those who work little and say much. Well, just at 
present we need more and more production, and money 
is necessary for this purpose. If we have more in the 
United States than we actually need let us apply it for 
the benefit of others who are less fortunate, but we 
must not waste it. There has been enough of that all 
over the wide world. I do not believe in a penny-wise 
policy. A great deal of money is required to pay 
interest on the enormous indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment, and for carrying on governmental affairs, but 
the expenses for this are too large. There are too many 
clerks, doing too little work in public offices, notwith- 
standing all that has been done under the able direction 
of General Dawes and others; there are too many com- 
mittees making investigations at large cost, some- 
times for political purposes, too much unnecessary dis- 
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play, altogether too numerous and great expenditure: 
for useless and profitless things. I may overstate t} 

situation, but not intentionally so. Of one thing we a: 

certain, our Government is called upon as never befor 
to reduce expenses and expenditures, and to modify and 
clarify taxation. The burdens are greater than we ca; 
long endure. 

“Our governmental administration, not to specify 
dates or periods, by precept and example, has been 
largely responsible for the present economic situation. 
The high prices paid and advocated by Government offi- 
cials, the rules established for work, the extravagance 
in many respects, perhaps necessary during the war, 
in part at least, I have admitted; but it all had a bad 
effect on private management, and the situation should 
now be remedied by legislation and otherwise, and | 
believe it will be. Industry is sadly in need of assist- 
ance from the Government; and, I repeat, individuals 
must reciprocate to the greatest possible extent. 

“Undoubtedly the fairest way to raise money for 
the Government is by a sales tax which requires every 
one to contribute in accordance with pecuniary ability 
to buy. This is equal treatment of all the people and 
therefore is just. Moreover, it is easy and cheap in 
administration, and certain of full exposure and accom- 
plishment. 

“For the present conditions, so far as they are unsat- 
isfactory and deprecative, any blame should be placed 
where it properly belongs, quite likely upon different 
classes, as I have suggested. A fair-minded public will 
sooner or later intelligently and surely apportion the 
blame. 

The Washington Conference 


“Of highest interest, having a direct bearing and 
immediate influence upon the questions already dis- 
cussed, is the conference at Washington called to con- 
sider the limitation of armament by the different na- 
tions. Undoubtedly a very large part of national ex- 
penses during the last three years related to military 
preparation. Even though the object has been only for 
defensive purposes, nevertheless the cost has been as 
much as it would have been if the motive were less 
justifiable. If the expenditures in this direction shall 
be decreased only fifty per cent, the saving will be pro- 
digious. But if an agreement to this effect is made it 
will probably go much further as to amount; and even 
better than this, it will cover principles which will tend 
to conserve peace, friendship and good-will, which is of 
inestimable value to all nations. 

“Very great progress has already been made _in 
Washington. The addresses of the President and Sec- 
retary of State, respectively, were of the highest type 
of oratory and their proposals were not only startling, 
but were universally received with joy and satisfaction. 
Other speeches already delivered show that the speak- 
ers were inspired by the same lofty emotions which 
prompted the utterances of President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes. 

“The suggestions by some that there will be less 
steel manufactured as a result of armament limitation 
are unworthy of even a passing notice. In the first 
place, the amount of decreases, if any, which is doubt- 
ful, would be small, and even though they might be 
large, no sane and right spirited person would consider 
pecuniary interest as of any importance when discuss- 
ing national or international welfare. 

“Besides, the benefits which would be derived by 
reason of all the nations living under peaceful condi- 
tions as compared with military conflicts are beyond 
calculation. If me&ns for the firm establishment and 
maintenance of peace can be found and generally as- 
sented to, it will mark an epoch of the greatest busi- 
ness prosperity, as well as the largest measure of hap- 
piness that the world has ever witnessed. We should 
be thankful that this conference in Washington has 
been called and that the different countries are repre- 
sented by delegates of high principle and great intelli- 
gence and sincerity. Of course, there must be and wil! 
be many matters to be determined bearing upon the 
question of peace, outside of those suggested by the 
Secretary of State in his original proposition. There 
are a good many kinds of armament, some more de 
structive than others, but all important, and every one 
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eretofore or hereafter discovered must be covered by 
he international arrangement to be concluded. 

“But with an agreement for the limitation of capital 
hips it would not seem to be practical to stop with 
ss than a final treaty which will prevent future wars. 

in addition to what is contemplated by the limitation 
f armament there should, with other things, be an 
nderstanding that if any international differences 
rise, no resort to military force shall be permitted 
til after there has been a conference and full discus- 
on by all the nations now participating in the delib- 
ations at Washington. 

“President Harding and the four selected, able and 
<perienced representatives of this country will ener- 
tically and persistently strive for an agreement. 
hey realize their constituents are unconditionally and 
ervently supporting them in their campaign for peace 
nd limitation of armament and all this is true of each 
f the other nations. 

“We may anticipate that before adjournment there 
| be many claims for consideration of national in- 
rerest and protection by some of the countries repre- 
nted, some of them selfish and inconsistent, for this 

ild be natural, but there will be friendly and patient 

nversations or debates, and all with the endeavor to 
nd a basis for maintaining international peace. Every 

ing individual is more or less possessed with the con- 
tradictory characteristics of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
sit the good preponderates over the evil in the large 
ijority of people, and this is particularly true of those 
who are now especially chosen to minister to the ills 

f a disorganized, diseased and suffering world. 

“These delegates will meet as friends and I predict 

y will part as friends. All the appointees of the 
vention are gentlemen of the highest character and 
ill favor limitation of armament and perpetual peace. 

It will be exceedingly strange if they fail of success 
on any ground that is not fundamental to national in- 
tegrity, independence and honor, and none such is in- 
volved. It is unthinkable that there could be a different 
result. An adverse outcome would be intolerable and 
those responsible for it would be repudiated and ever- 
astingly condemned. No claim for personal or indi- 
lual advantage not based on the principles of right 


Mr. Schwab Ready 


N beginning his address, Mr. Schwab said that it is 

customary to speak of soldiers of iron and nerves of 
steel. “Strong as are bands of iron,” he said, turning 

Marshal Foch, “they are weak as compared with 
the bands of love which you have forged about us.” 
Mr. Schwab spoke of the great value of unity of ac- 
on in times of war and peace. He praised highly 
Marshal Foch and also Judge Gary, saying that it 
would be well for the industry to follow the lead of 
the president of the institute in these days of depres- 
sion, for he would lead to ways of prosperity. 

Again addressing the guest of honor, he said, “My 
lear Marshal, it is hard to exaggerate in telling you 
ow happy we are to have your commendation of us 
‘or what we did in furnishing munitions of war. It 
vas a great satisfaction to me, when the United States 
ntered the war, that the company of which I am presi- 
‘ent could offer its plants for the service of their coun- 

Mr. Schwab referred to the greatness of Grant 

n time of peace and said that his words “Let Us Have 

Peace,” which are inscribed upon the tomb on River- 

de Drive, will always be remembered as exemplify- 
ng his great character. Continuing, he said: 


A Bit of History 


“When the war in Europe broke out and the safety 

' France was threatened, my sympathy and interest 
vent out to France with all the ardor I possessed. And 
may be permitted to relate a bit of history. The war 
vad been in progress only a short time when I wrote 
: letter to one of the leading statesmen of France tell- 
ng him that, if it would help, we would gladly place 
the ordnance and armament manufacturing facilities 
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and justice, in the opinion of the majority, would be 
entertained. 

“I may be pardoned for referring briefly to the situ- 
ation in the Republic of Mexico. It is a country of 
great natural wealth and possible productivity, and it 
seems to have a strong, vigorous and respected govern- 
mental administration. President Obregon is an intelli- 
gent, honest, fair-minded man. He has established 
order and will maintain it. Evidently he intends to treat 
every faction and interest with equal justice. He desires 
the friendship and co-operation of every other country, 
especially the United States. If harmonious relations 
could uninterruptedly exist between the two countries, 
it would be of immense pecuniary benefit to both. One 
should visit and study Mexico in order fully to appre- 
ciate how valuable her friendship to us would be. It 
is to be hoped a basis mutually satisfactory will soon 
be reached which will enable recognition of the present 
Mexican Government by this country, and a renewal of 
our old-time business intercourse. If we can be of 
benefit to Mexico, we will be serving our own best 
interests. 

Coming to Solution of Problems 


“I believe we are coming to a correct and satisfac- 
tory solution of all the problems referred to. There- 
fore, I am hopeful. If there is delay longer than we 
have expected, we must be patient, consistent and cour- 
ageous. There is no cause for despair. The majority 
of reasons favor a return to large prosperity in the 
comparatively near future. Let us keep within the 
limits of our resources and be trustful. We should 
not anticipate much, if any, profit in our business dur- 
ing the present quarter. If there are losses it will 
probably be our own fault. Let us look up and ahead; 
look at the wealth of the country and not the present 
poverty of business. Let us bear in mind that in the 
long past we have, on the average, been well treated 
and therefore in the future will probably receive still 
better consideration if we do our utmost to deserve it. 
We have a good and a great administration. We have 
a towering, level-headed leader who will guide us out 
of the paths of uncertainty into the broad highway of 
stability and progressive prosperity; and we are thank- 
ful.” 


to Sink His Plants 


of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at the disposal of the 
French Government, believing, as we did, that we were 
the only large ordnance plant in the world sufficiently 
free and independent to be in a position at that time to 
render such a service. 


Thrilled Beyond Expression 


“IT am at the head of the largest war materials 
manufacturing works in the world. The shipyards of 
my company build more naval ships than are built in 
any other yards under one management in the United 
States. But, I have been thrilled beyond expression, 
as has every good American, by the brilliant and 
statesman-like scheme laid before the conference at 
Washington by Secretary Hughes. The carrying out of 
that plan may involve great monetary loss in some quar- 
ters, but such a thing as financial loss can be of no 
consideration when compared with the inestimable boon 
to mankind which would be involved in the realization 
of that magnificent plan. What red-blooded American 
would not, indeed, make any sacrifice if the burden of 
armament could be lifted from the shoulders of human- 
ity. May God speed the day when this noble concep- 
tion can be realized! 

“If the armed protection of our country, is neces- 
sary, the establishment of which I am the head, will 
devote itself with all its energy to providing means for 
protection of this country’s homes and families. But 
I say to you from the bottom of my heart that if the 
statesmen now assembled in Washington under the 
far-sighted leadership of our President and Secretary 
Hughes, should find it possible to bring about disarma- 
ment and permanent peace, gladly would I see the war- 
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making machinery of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
sunk to the bottom of the ocean. 
Eliminating War 

“Nothing could contribute more to the ultimate and 
permanent prosperity and happiness of the world than 
the conclusion of agreements between the great na- 
tions of the world which would eliminate war and the 
causes of war. And, so, let us say to the men gathered 
in Washington, let it go out from this gathering of 
men of the steel and iron industry, that we are solid- 


November 24, | 


ly behind every effort they can make which will ha 
the coming of that time in future history whe: 
shall be no more. 

“If disarmament inflicts a money loss upon us 
American iron and steel industry will accept it 
ingly and gladly. We will do so not in a spirit of ; 
idealism and self-sacrifice, but in a belief that 
greatest permanent, material prosperity would 
brought about by the concentration of the energie: 
mankind upon constructive activities; upon means 
well-being, and not for the destruction of civilizatio 


“France Needs No Treaty With Americans’’—Guthrie 


W D. GUTHRIE, president of the New York State 
* Bar Association, delivered a scholarly address in 
the French language. ‘ 

“The president and committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute have felt that the inspiring idea 
and the deep sentiment that prompted this manifesta- 
tion could find their ample expression only through the 
medium of your beautiful and poetic language. They 
have therefore done me the signal honor to invite me 
to be their interpreter to you on this happy occasion.” 
He said in part: 

“Your Excellency, you can return to France and 
say to your companions in arms that, whatever may 
be the result of the conference at Washington, France 
needs neither treaty nor contract with the Americans. 
Each phrase, each clause of a treaty may give occasion 
for the subtle disputes of sophists, of politicians, of 
irreponsible journalists, of reckless leaders of the 
crowd. ‘The letter killeth; but the spirit quickeneth.’ 
Did not the great Napoleon avow at the end of his 
career, so full of glory and of disappointment, that 


after all it is not diplomacy but sentiment, that is : 
say the heart, that governs the world? Your heo1 
country has conquered forever the heart of America 
And as long as France shall merit our aid against a 
unprovoked aggression, she shall have it without treat; 
and without contract. The past has forged in our souls 
a sacred and sufficient entente and has engraved it in 
our hearts. The late Archbishop Ireland well said that 
it was in reading the history of his country that th 
American child learned to love France. Never can we 
forget the generous aid, the sympathy, the devotion 
and the unselfishness which the French people and th 
government of Louis XVI showed us at the outset of 
our history. The steadfast friendship of the two peo 
ples, their mutual respect and confidence, their com- 
mon sacrifices and common heroism these are you! 
guarantees. 

“On the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, consecrated 
symbol of the natural grandeur of man, the two people 
have renewed their ties and have felt again the inti- 
mate union of their souls.” 


Improvements in Open-Hearth Port Construction 


Early Types—Water-Cooled Ports—The McKune System 
and the Venturi and Egler Furnaces with Some Results 


BY JOHN W. KAGARISE* 


HE proper operation of an open-hearth furnace is 

nowhere more dependent upon good design than in 
the ports and especially is this true with furnaces using 
producer gas as fuel. By far the larger proportion of 
furnace trouble originates in the ports, and even when 
perfectly designed as to size, arrangement and aline- 
ment, it is a difficult matter to keep them so. 

In the pioneer days of the open-hearth, producer 
gas was the chief fuel used, and it was the practice of 
furnace builders to follow a rule of thumb formula 
for the construction of the port ends with the inevitable 
result that very little progress was made toward the 
solution of this most important problem. 

The temperature required in the steel bath at tap- 
ping is 2900 to 3000 deg. Fahr. (1593 to 1639 deg. C.), 
the flame temperature required is 3100 to 3300 deg. 
Fahr., and the fusion point of the silica brick, of which 
the ports are built, is from 3300 to 3400 deg. Fahr. 
This is a very narrow range with which to work at 
such high temperatures, and the action of the waste 
gas passing out of the furnace cuts back the ports very 
rapidly. 


Port Design of Early Furnaces 


The first furnace in America to make open-hearth 
steel as a commercial success was a five-ton furnace us- 
ing producer gas fuel, designed by the late S. T. Well- 
man and built by the Bay State Iron Works, South 
Boston, Mass., in 1869. The builders made no at- 
tempt to direct the flow of the gas by the lines of the 
port, but depended on the depressed roof over the fur- 





*Superintendent open-hearth department, Edgar Thomson 
Works, Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa. 


nace to force down the flame into contact with th 
bath. The roof burned away very rapidly, the heat 
transfer to the bath was poor, and the life of the fur- 
nace was short. 

From this time forward there were many changes, 
and gradually the ports came to be built with both th: 
gas and air openings inclined downward toward the 
hearth, the air being inclined to a greater degree than 
the gas. This construction caused the air to flow down 
sharply on top of the gas, kept the flame in close 
contact with the bath and also tended to protect the 
roof. 

While these furnaces were a big improvement, stil! 
their life was short, and to overcome the short runs th: 
gas arch was built longer, or nearer to the combustio! 
chamber, to give more brickwork to wear away. This 
type of furnace worked slowly at first; as the long 
port caused the hottest part of the flame to be carried 
well out over the bath, the incoming end worked cold!) 
and the gas was not fully burned before it passed out 
of the furnace. As the blocks and arches wore away, 
shortening the port and increasing the length of th« 
combustion chamber, the furnace gained in speed and 
became a good working furnace. When the furnac 
run had lengthened and the port had burned very short 
the flame was not directed properly and traveled clos: 
to the roof, soon putting the furnace out for repairs. 

To prolong the life of the furnace, sand ports wer 
often put in by placing a pipe in the port and ramming 
silica sand, mixed with lime or molasses, over it, to 
conform to the desired lines. The furnace was then 
heated up slowly and the pipe burned out. By the tim: 








(Continued on page 1326) 











Authors of Papers Read at 


Meeting of the American 


Iron and Steel Institute 


M. CAMP, director bureau of technical instruction 
J. Carnegie Steel Co., who read the paper, “The Re- 
tions of the Iron and Steel Industries to the Chemical 

justries,” is a graduate of what is now the University 
of Pittsburgh, in engineering, 
supplemented by a _ special 
course of two years in inor- 
ganic chemistry. His first 
position was as chemist of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Casting 
Co. In 1889 he accepted posi- 
tion as chemist of the Al- 
legheny Bessemer Steel Co., 
now known as the Duquesne 
Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. At this plant he re- 
mained until 1911, in charge 
of the chemical and physical 
testing, including a year tem- 
porarily in charge of the 
blast furnaces. He was 
made chairman of the Chem- 
ists’ Committee at its organi- 
zation in 1907. The duty of 
this committee is to stand- 
ardize in the best interests of 

iracy and dependability of analytical 
ilts the methods of sampling and 
alyzing the material consumed and pro- 
iced by the constituent companies of the 
rporation. In 1911 he was appointed 
rector of the Bureau of Technical In- 
ruction, covering now practically all the 
icational activities of the Carnegie Steel 

One of his most important achieve- 
nts was writing with C. B. Francis as 
\uthor the volume on “The Making, 
ping and Treating of Steel,” published 

the Carnegie Steel Co. 





J. M. CAMP 


W A. HULL, Bureau of Standards, 
'. Washington, author of “Refrac- 
es in the Steel Plant,” is a native of 
He attended Ohio State University, 
iduating in 1902 with the degree En- 
neer of Mines in Ceramics. He entered 
employ of the Reese-Hammond Fire 
k Co., Bolivar, Pa., as chemist, and 
spent the summer of 1903 in 
Germany studying factory 
practise in the production of 
refractories. Between 1903 
and 1914 he filled executive 
positions connected with the 
production and sale of re- 
fractories and other clay 
products in Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Tennessee and 
Virginia. He has been with 
the Bureau of Standards 
since March, 1914. His pres- 
ent position is Chief of Re- 
fractories Section and Optical 
Glass Section of the bureau. 
He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society, Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and National Fire 
Protection Association. 





A. E. BOURCOUD 


A E. BOURCOUD, who presented the paper on 
4i- “Direct Process for Steel Manufacture,” is a 
etallurgist at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. He is 

Spanish nationality from Spanish and English 
‘escent. He studied civil engineering in England and 
‘Otained the degree of Doctor of Science. For a period 
f years he was engaged in general railroad and bridge 
vuilding engineering in England and in Spain. In 
1899 he took a leading part in the organization of a 
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W. A. HULL 


large chemical company which was located in the north 
of Spain for the manufacture of bleach and soda com- 
pounds by the electrolysis of salt. Mr. Bourcoud be- 
came managing director, designing and erecting a plant. 
Six years later he became 
chief engineer of the Madrid 
electric power station and in- 
stalled the producer gas plant 
and gas engines. During the 
past 15 years Mr. Bourcoud 
has devoted his attention al- 
most entirely to developing a 
process for obtaining steel 
direct from iron ore and in 
this connection’ conducted 
some large scale experimen- 
tal work in London. Mr. 
Bourcoud came to the United 
States in 1915 and later went 
to Central America, but has 
made his home in the United 
States for the past four 
years. 


W. KAGARISE, superin- 
« tendent open-hearth de- 
partment, Edgar Thomson Works, Car- 
negie Steel Co., presented the paper on 
“Improvements in Port Construction in 
Open-Hearth Steel Furnaces.” He was 
superintendent of the open-hearth depart- 
ments Farrell and Sharon Works, Car- 
negie Steel Co., 1906-19153, and has been 
superintendent of open-hearth department, 
Edgar Thomson Works, Carnegie Steel 
Co., since 1913. He is chairman of the sub- 
committee on open-hearth furnace design 
and construction, United States Steel Cor- 
poration open-hearth committee, and 
chairman of the Carnegie Steel Co. open- 
hearth committee. 


J. W. KAGARISE 


S W. MILLER, president American 
« Welding Society, who read the paper 
on “Welding,” was with the Pennsylvania 
Lines from 1887 to 1906, as special appren- 
tice to master mechanic. From 1907 to 
1910 he was with the American Locomo- 
tive Co. as superintendent, 
and since 1910 he has been 
proprietor of the Rochester 
Welding Works, Rochester, 
IN. we 


HOMAS J. FOSTER, chair- 

man of the National 
Bridge Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y., who presented 
the paper on “Steel Lumber,” 
graduated from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in 1892. 
Pindy & Henderson, the first 
engineers in this country to 
devote themselves entirely to 
designing the steel frame- 
work of buildings, were re- 
sponsible for his start in 
business. After a couple of 
years with them he was engi- 
neer for the South Halsted 
Street Iron Works of Chicago for several years. He 
went to New York in 1897 and opened an office with 
Robert M. Greene under the name of Foster & Greene, 
designing and detailing structural steel. In 1902 the 
present business of National Bridge Works was started 
for the purpose of filling a need in New York of fur- 
nishing fabricated material from stock. No plant for 
emergency work exclusively had been operated in this 
territory at that time. 


THOMAS J. FOSTER 
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(Continued from page 1324) 


the pipe was burned out, the sand was set, and if it 
did not crumble, the furnace generally made fair time 
on the heats. However, the life of a sand port was 
very irregular, a constant seurce of worry, and very 
ofter the cause of break-outs through the end of the 
hearth and serious damage to the furnace. 

At several plants, the furnaces were so designed 
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Fie. 1—Diagram to Tllustrate the Principle of Modifying the 
Port Areas on Reversal 
that a removable port was used. This removable port 
was built in a rigid framework which held all the 
brickwork above the charging floor level to the end of 
the furnace proper. A spare port was always ready 
and, when necessary, a burned-cut port was removed 
and a new one installed. This type of port is practi- 
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cally out of existence and nearly all producer gas fur- 
naces today use a port with a single gas opening, which 
is built as an integral part of the furnace. 

There is no doubt that, if a properly designed brick 
port could be maintained, the uncooled brick port makes 
the most efficiently working furnace. 


Water-Cooled Ports 


The result of these experiences naturally led to ex- 
periments with water-cooling devices to protect the 
brickwork at its most vulnerable parts. Water-cooling 
had been in successful use at the blast furnaces for 
years, and naturally some of the earliest port cooling 
was tried with bronze blast furnace cooling plates 
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an improvement in the life of the furnace while 
plates lasted, but generally the life of the plates 

short; and they were a complete loss, as they co 
not be removed when they started leaking and 

water supply had to be shut off. 

{The author describes and dismisses various ty; 
of water-cooled ports in use at South Chicago Wo) 
of the Illinois Steel Co. and also the latest forms of t} 
2arks, Knox, and Blair ports. ] 


Ports for Burning Liquid Fuel and Powdered Coa! 


The burning of oil, tar and powdered coal as fu 
for open-hearth furnaces has been in practice in this 
country for a number of years. Their efficient burn 
ing depends more on the burner used and its ability 
properly to atomize the fuel and direct the flame, tha 
on the port construction. Water-cooled burners, which 
obviate the necessity of removal after each reversal, 
have been installed in furnaces with ports built for 
producer gas and natural gas, with modifications of 
both, and with ports built especially for these fuels, 
but the fuel consumption and furnace life are practi- 
cally the same. 

The use of by-product coke oven gas as an open 
hearth fuel introduced new difficulties in flame control 
and efficient combustion of the gas. As a result, in 
the last few years, many experiments have been made 


Coohng 
Pypes 





in changing the lines of the furnace ports* to mix 
the gas and air more intimately, thereby getting quicker 
combustion, or by the introduction of dampers in the 
ports or up-takes, to restrict the incoming air to a 
small area and thereby give it a high velocity, with 
the idea in view of burning the fuel with more effi- 
ciency. Such ports are primarily intended to be used 
with furnaces burning by-product gas and producer 
gas, but may be used for burning other fuels with some 
degree of success. Such relations were illustrated in 
principle, in 1912, Mr. C. A. McCollum of the Home- 
stead Works, and stated by him, in a report covering 
the efficiency of a furnace, as necessary with forced 


*See F. L. Toy on “The Basic Open-Hearth Process,” 


buried in the brickwork. The effect of this cooling was American nan and Steel Institute Year Book, 1920, page 345 
Half Section — Top of Gas Port 
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Fig. 3—Venturi Line Fur- 
nace, South Chicago Works, 
Illinois Steel Co. 
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ft and desirable under all conditions. Fig. 1 is 
reproduction of a diagram made by him at that 


\mong the many experiments that have been tried 
seem to be standing the test are the McKune sys- 
the Venturi line furnace and the combination of 
McKune system and the Venturi line furnace at 
South Chicago Works, and the Egler furnace in 
1t the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


McKune System 


fhe McKune system, as shown in Fig. 2, originally 

talled in the open-hearth department of the Steel 
of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., consists of a volume 
blower, which is attached to the reversing valves 
furnishes air for the furnace at a pressure of six 
er Sq. 1n. 


re 


[he air is introduced through the checker chambers 
a well and from there through a central port sim- 
ir to that of a gas producer furnace. This further 
embles the modern gas producer furnace in having 
outside uptakes and one central uptake leading 
the slag pocket, the two outside uptakes uniting 
ne common opening above the central port. The 
utside uptakes, at either end of the furnace, are 
iipped with water-cooled dampers. These dampers 
placed about four feet above the charging floor 
and are operated by a hydraulic manipulating 
stem. 
J By-product coke oven gas is used as fuel and is in- 
‘troduced in either side of the central port at right 
gles to the line of the port. The dampers are so 
ranged as to close the outside uptakes on the incom- 
end and open them on the outgoing end. There- 
the air on the incoming end must all rush through 
‘entral port under blower pressure, picking up the 
n its travel, which burns with an intensely hot 
omplete combustion within the first ten feet of the 
th length; then there is a slowing down of the 
ducts of combustion into the greater volume of the 
‘going end, since the outside uptakes on that end are 


Venturi Line Furnaces 

The Venturi line furnaces, as shown in Fig. 3, so 
ed because of the resemblance of the port lines to 
lines of the Venturi meter, were developed at the 
Chicago Works, and in a measure along the 
iples involved in the McKune type of furnace. 

’ were designed with the idea of obtaining better 
bustion and flame control with their producer gas 
‘|. To accomplish this purpose the port area at the 
trance of the furnace was greatly decreased by lower- 
g the roof knuckles and moving the monkey or wing 
ills in, and in this manner a restricted opening for 
short distance was obtained, with an easy approach 
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on either side of it. In addition, the mouth of the gas 
port was placed back about three feet from the point 
of greatest restriction or neck, thus providing a cham- 
ber in which the gas and air could be thoroughly mixed 
before entering the furnace proper. No fan blowers 
are used on these furnaces, but all are equipped with 
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waste heat boilers and induced fan draft. This con- 
struction has proved successful and has been installed 
in all their furnaces. 

A further development of furnace ports is being 
worked out at this plant by combining the McKune 
system with the Venturi line furnace (see Fig. 4). In- 
stead of drawing in the monkey or wing walls and thus 
restricting the outgoing end, as well as the incoming 
end, a system of water-cooled dampers is installed. 
These dampers enter the port, one on either side of the 
gas port, through the roof at the knuckle, or point re- 
quired for the greatest restriction, thereby taking the 
place of the wing walls. The dampers are operated so 
that the two on the incoming end are in the furnace, 
while the two on the outgoing end are out of the fur- 
nace, thus restricting the flow of the incoming gas and 
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air through a neck with an opening of 13 sq. ft., and 
permitting the waste gas to escape through an open- 
ing of 31 sq. ft. The furnace is equipped with a fan 
which forces in the air used for combustion, as well as 
being equipped with a waste heat boiler fan which 
draws out the waste gases. The furnace has been do- 
ing wonderful work and has been attracting attention 
from al] sides. 

During the month of August, the furnace, which 
produced an average heat last year of 72.6 tons, operat- 
ing continuously, made 105 heats of 76.4 tons each, 
or a production of 8020 tons. The average time of the 
heats was 7 hr. and 5 min., tap to tap, including all 
delays. It was operated on a charge of 53.2 per cent 
hot metal, 41.2 per cent scrap and 5.6 per cent metal 
from the ore. The consumption per gross ton of ingots 
produced was 400 lb. of coal from the Lynch mine 
located in eastern Kentucky, of 13,200 B.t.u. value. As 
this furnace was an experimental one, it was taken off 
early in September and some changes made in the 
water-cooled frames of the dampers, as it was felt that 
there was too much water-cooling exposed to the pre- 
heated incoming air, and that it tended to cool the air 
unnecessarily. 

The furnace was again put in operation and another 
run of a month was made, from Sept. 15 to and in- 
cluding Oct. 15, to correspond with the number of days 
in the previous trial month, using the same charge, 
and with the same operating conditions. On this run 
the furnace made 106 heats of 85.5 tons each for a 
total production of 9059 tons. The time of heats was 
7 hr., 1 min., tap to tap, and the coal per ton was 
348 lb. 

The furnace received the greatest care and atten- 
tion, and everything possible was done to speed it up, 
with the idea of finding out what could be done. The 
steel it produced was made on the regular orders and 
ranged from 0.08 to 0.45 per cent carbon. It is not to 
be expected that this furnace will do as well working 
under normal conditions, without special attention, but 
it should at least show results 70 to 75 per cent as 
good as those given. 


Egler Furnace 

The Egler furnace was conceived with the idea of 
making the flame enter the combustion chamber with 
a blow torch effect. Two of these furnaces, one using 
producer gas and one natural gas, have been installed 
in the works of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

[A description of this system was published in THE 
IRON AGE, June 2, 1921.] 

Both of these furnaces have been operating for 
some time and are giving good results, 75-ton heats 
being made in an average of 7% hours, with a fuel 
practice of approximately 400 lb. of coal per ton of 
steel on the producer gas furnace, and 3700 cu. ft. of 
gas per ton on the natural gas furnace. 


Burning By-Product Gas with a Luminous Flame 


The burning of by-product gas in an open-hearth 
furnace has always given more or less trouble, be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping the flame down on the 
bath; and from the fact that it burns with a non- 
luminous flame, it was difficult for the furnaceman to 
know what he was doing. It has been the general prac- 
tise to use tar in amounts dictated by experience for 
the purpose of giving luminosity to the flame. The 
usual procedure was to blow a jet of tar, atomized by 
air or steam, through the port, immediately over the 
incoming gas. 

During 1918 a gas line was completed connecting 
the by-product coke plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa., with the Duquesne Steel Works, to sup- 
ply the latter with coke oven gas as a substitute for 
natural gas. After this gas was made available, many 
experiments were required to effect its satisfactory sub- 
stitution. The object of the experiments was to ob- 
tain, without the introduction of tar, the elementary 
principles of natural gas, namely, luminosity and a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere when necessary. 

In the open-hearth practice, it was found that by 
the introduction of a small quantity of air in the 
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burner, forming a primary combustion at that 
a luminous flame could be obtained in the furna 
was also found that by varying the quantity of a 
troduced in the burner, full control of the flame 
non-luminous to densely luminous was possible. 
the secondary combustion, the required air was bro 
in through the ports in the regular manner. 

The Duquesne Works has 32 producer gas 
open-hearth furnaces, each two connected to th 
producers by a single underground flue. Althoug! 
flues were burned out regularly every week end, a 
posit accumulated in the underground flue, which 
to be removed periodically by hand. This necessita 
shutting down the two furnaces connected to the ff 
which resulted in a considerable loss of tonnage. 

To overcome this loss, all furnaces were equipp: 
as shown in Fig. 5, to burn by-product gas during t 
cleaning period, and all furnace crews have been 
quired to burn this fuel, which they have done succe 
fully and with good fuel practice. 

The time of changing from one gas to the ot! 
ranges from fifteen to thirty minutes, and except { 
the introduction of the burner and admitting a 
through both the gas and air ports, when burning by 
product gas, there is no change in the operation of t! 
furnace. 

At times when the gas supply was plentiful, t 
furnaces have been operated with it for varying pe. 
ods, one furnace making a run of 55 heats, producing 
3044 tons of steel, with a fuel practice of 9574 cu. fi 
per ton. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that while progres 
has been made in the last decade in improving the de 
sign of the open-hearth furnace, the result being large: 
furnaces, increased life and a decreased fuel consump 
tion, yet the field for further improvement is larg: 
and every open-hearth superintendent and enginee) 
should be on the alert to introduce such changes in d: 
sign and practice as will tend to a more efficient bur: 
ing of the fuel. 


Discussion 
BY M. J. DEVANNEY* 


Water cooling of ports is both necessary and pra 
tical, especially when producer gas is used. However, 
excessive use of water cooling chills the incoming gases 
and thus reduces the flame temperature. This result 
in raising the quantity of fuel consumed, and length 
ening the time required to make the heat, thus both 
directly and indirectly increasing the cost of the stee 

More perfect combustion of the gases may be ex 
pected to follow rational port design, first, by provid 
ing a higher vologity to incoming currents of ai! 
thus producing a quicker mixture with the gas and 
a higher flame temperature; second, by providing f 
free exhaustion of the gases through the outgoing 
ports and to the’stack. 

United States open-hearth practice shows a « 
sumption of from 4,500,000 to 8,000,000 B.t.u. per to! 
of ingots, varying with the condition and operatio! 
of the individual plants. 


BY J. H. RAMAGEt+ 


Two of our twelve 75-ton open-hearth furnaces 
fitted with the Egler type of port. The first furna 
so fitted was No. 8, which had long been known as 
“loafer.” No matter what man was running the f 
nace, or what materials were charged into it, speed 
seemed to be out of the question. After the first few 
heats with the new ports, however, this furnace struc! 
its stride, and was taking approximately 6 hr. 
heat. 

One great advantage discovered under these < 
ditions, and with such modifications of the origina! 
lines as experience dictated, is in the life of thé 
checkers in the regenerator chambers. Furnaces w'th 





*Superintendent No. 2 Open-Hearth Department, 1) s 
Steel Co., South Chicago. 


*Chief Engineer, Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O! 
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ordinary form of ports require rebuilding of 
eckers, in large part, after runs of about 150 heats, 
i the slag pockets contain 5 ft., more or less, of 
umulated cinder. After a recent run, however, of 
8 furnace with the Egler ports, which run covered 
> heats, there was less than 1 ft. of cinder in the 
» pockets, and the checkers appeared to be just 
vood as they were at first. A test of some of the 
cker brick showed that they had not lost in quality. 
was therefore not found necessary to go through 
expensive and time-consuming operation of replac- 

» hundreds of thousands of checker brick. 
\nother advantage is in the lower stack tempera- 
which is about 800 deg. Fahr., compared with 
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1200 deg. for other furnaces. Due, however, to the 
extreme temperature of the flame in the Egler type 
of furnace, which reaches 4200 deg. Fahr., it is be- 
coming necessary to get a fire brick which will stand 
this extreme temperature. 

The Egler port and similar devices may be con- 
sidered the greatest advance in open-hearth practise 
since the adoption of checkers and the principle of 
regeneration. The 75-ton furnaces at Brier Hill may 
be depended upon, with such refinements, to make from 
8500 to 9000 tons of ingots per month per furnace, 
and this figure will be increased by at least 1000 tons 
when a brick is obtained which will stand the tem- 
perature of 4200 deg. Fahr. 


Relations of the Iron and Steel and Chemical Industries 


Chemicals Consumed by Steel Makers—Steel Used by Chemical 
Plants—Role of By-Products from Coke—Indirect Relationships 


( LASSIFIED according to their direct relations to 
ir natural resources and with respect to their 
sendence for raw materials, our industries are basic 
subsidiary, according to the way they are grouped, 

lependent. The basic industries are those engaged 
the  produc- 


—BY JAMES M. CAMP* ail 


and refining of the metals the metallurgical division; 
the one devoted to the preparation of refractories, 
bricks, all clay products, as well as glassware, etc., 
the earth-products division; and that devoted to the 
production of chemical compounds, the non-metallic ele- 

ments, and cer- 


n, or creation, spetes tain of the rare 
raw materials arbide. 7 metals, the chem- 
life processes, er, Etc ical division. 
as farming; HYDRO- ELECTRIC One of the 
r in the extrac- DIVISION things we wish to 
of raw mate- Pd oon emphasize now is 
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rectly depend- Acids <i &S Sill Fie iron and Steel nected and re- 
upon these Chemicals Wx, A 2 ws maar a Aluminum lated to each 
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ng engaged in Pottery each made up of 
nverting and Glassware a number of re- 
lapting certain China, Etc lated industries 
materials for Diagram Illustrative of the Interdependence of Certain Large Industries so important that 


that they 
t bh 


be accepted as co-ordinate to these basic indus- 
es and also co-ordinate to each other. 


spoken of as being themselves 
Hence, all 


the basic 
Each of these industries is accompanied by a list of de- 


they are usually 
industries. 


se closely related industries are to be looked upon 
veing subsidiaries to our industrial life as a whole. 
For want of better names, we designate the basic 
sidiary division devoted to the production of raw 
aterials by life processes as the agricultural division; 
at devoted to the extracting of raw materials from 
earth as the mining and well-drilling division; and 
‘hat devoted to the transforming of natural energy as 
e hydroelectric division. As to the dependent sub- 
‘laries, we call that one devoted to the separation 


*Director, Bureau of Technical Instruction, Carnegie Steel 
, Pittsburgh. 





pendent industries so long that it was found imprac- 
ticable to show them on this diagram. 

It is such a subsidiary division of industry, not a 
small branch of industry nor yet one of the dependent 
industries, that we have in mind when we refer to our 
chemical industry. It consists of the chemical industry 
proper and a great number of dependent industries, 
which, though they are not engaged primarily in the 
production of chemicals as such, produce articles of 
a chemical nature or by chemical processes, or articles 
that depend mainly upon chemicals. The chemical in- 


dustry proper has itself three branches, which are 
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known as the chemical section, the acid section, and 
the coal-tar section. 

Referring to the other part of our theme, we see 
in our country to-day a single branch of the subsidiary 
metallurgical division developed to such a high state 
of efficiency, and on that account occupying such a 
high position commercially that it casts a shadow over 
the importance of even the subsidiary divisions. Such 
an industry is the steel industry. And here lies great 
danger for us, in that we may be led to attach too 
much importance to one industry or one division of 
industry and not enough to the others. Trying to 
decide which of these grand divisions of industry is 
the more important is like trying to decide which 
wheel of an automobile is most important, for they 
form the vehicle upon which our civilization is riding 
toward that goal set up for it from the beginning, 
when man was commissioned to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. 

Chemicals Consumed by Steel Industries 

In reviewing the chemical products consumed by 
the steel industry, we find that sulphuric acid heads the 
list both as to quantity and importance. Statistics 
have never been compiled. We do know, however, that 
during the year 1920 the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion used approximately 280,400 net tons, all of which 
was concentrated to give, on an average, a gravity 
test of 60 deg. Baumé. This fact leads us to the 
confident belief that our steel industries as a whole 
must have consumed last year at least 600,000 net tons 
of this acid, expressed on the standard gravity basis 
of 50 deg. Baumé. To make a striking comparison, the 
acid consumed during the year 1919 by the Steel Cor- 
poration alone amounted to almost 10 per cent of the 
total quantity of this acid reported by the Census 
Bureau as having been made in this country that year. 
Of this acid used by us, nearly one-half finally went 
into the manufacture of ammonium and iron sulphates 
and thus represented a recoverable outlay, but the re- 
mainder represented an actual consumption, from 
which there was no such recovery of acid or any other 
direct tangible return fcr the outlay. As to the direct 
purposes to which we put the acid not used in the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate, a small portion 
was used in washing benzol and other homologous com- 
pounds produced by by-product coke plants, a smaller 
portion was consumed in making chemical analyses, and 
the remainder was employed for pickling. 

The next items in point of quantity consumed by 
our corporation during the year 1920 were muriatic, 
or hydrochloric, acid and sulphur itself. Of*the 10,200 
net tons of the former consumed, some was used for 
pickling in processes where sulphuric acid is not suited 
to the conditions, such as the final pickling in galvaniz- 
ing; some was consumed in our chemical laboratories, 
where it is used in practically every analysis made; 
some was neutralized with zine to form part of the 
flux used in the manufacture of tin and terne plate; 
and a small portion was applied to various other pur- 
poses too numerous to mention here. The greater por- 
tion of the 22,000 net tons of sulphur used by us was 
consumed in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which 
we also make as a by-product in zinc smelting, but 
a considerable portion was employed in the manufac- 
ture of certain grades of steel in the galvanizing of 
sheets, and in the erection of acid-proof water-tight 
brick tanks. 

The fourth and fifth items next in importance are 
salammoniac, or ammonium chloride, and soda. Dur- 
ing the year 1920 our corporation required almost 
7,500,000 lb. of salammoniac. and a little more than 
1,120,000 lb. of soda, most of which was in the form 
of the hydroxide, commonly known as caustic soda, and 
the remainder in the form of the carbonate, or soda 
ash. The salammoniac was used chiefly as a flux in 
the application of tin, terne and zine coatings, but a 
small quantity was consumed in the laboratories and 
shops, where it is indispensable in some work. With 
the exception of small amounts used in our laboratories 
and for cleaning purposes, the soda was employed in 
our plants for the neutralization of acids and corroding 
compounds, such as in the washing of benzol products 
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and the softening of water for boiler use. Its effe 
ness and the importance of its use for these pur; 
are matters that need not be elaborated upon 
emphasized here. 

Other items are the 6,000,000 lb. of palm oil 
in the tin plate plants of the corporation during 
the 63,477,000 gal. of fuel oil consumed, and th 
264,000 gal. of straw oil required for the absor): 
of benzine and its homologues from our coke oven ; 
Tar oils may be substituted for the straw oil, but 
satisfactory substitute for the palm oil has yet 
found, though such a substitute has been dilige 
sought. 

A small item is nitric acid, of which we consuy 
nearly 6000 lb. in 1920. The use of this acid js 
stricted to laboratory purposes almost exclusively. D 
ing the same year, our requirements for the nitra 
of soda called for more than 3,500,000 lb. of this sa 
most of which was employed in the manufactur: 
sulphuric acid. 

Next comes a long list of chemical articles for wh 
we have no data whatever as to the quantities consum: 
by the steel industry. 





Steel Consumed by Chemical Industries 

Not only are the iron and steel industries larg, 
consumers of chemicals, hence good customers of th 
chemists, but the chemical industries are likewise larg 
consumers of iron and steel. We have been unabl 
to secure statistics as to the tonnage of iron and ste: 
used by our chemists, but, judging from our knowledg: 
of these industries, we know it must be large. The 
chemists deal largely with matter in the liquid and 
gaseous states, hence their apparatus consists of such 
vessels as stills, retorts, vacuum driers, pipes, tanks 
and various other containers, many of which are made 
of iron or steel entirely, while the remainder require 
these materials in their construction. They have need 
of much steel in the form of plates and sheets for 
vessels, ranging from tin cans to tank cars, in which 
to transport and market their materials. They employ 
much machinery, such as fans, rolls, pumps, presses, 
crushers, disintegrators and centrifugal machines, and, 
of course, require engines and motors to operate these 
machines. They require steel for their buildings, which 
usually must be fireproof; in 1919 there were more than 
1300 establishments producing chemicals, 811 of which 
were devoted exclusively to the chemical industry 
proper. 








Chemical Industry as a Customer 

But it is in the sense of a prospective customer 
that the steel industry should show the keenest interest 
in the chemical industry, for the former has gradually 
worked itself into the position of a producer of certain 
chemicals and raw materials for the latter industries 
Thus, during the war the scarcity and consequent high 
price of potash brought about the installation of appa 
ratus for the recovery of this product from the dust 
in blast furnace flue gases wherever the amount of 
potash driven over with these gases would justify th: 
expense. Similarly, a desire to eliminate waste led 
the steel industry several years ago to begin the manu 
facture, from spent sulphuric acid, of ferrous sulphate, 
commonly known as copperas or green vitriol. Th 
production of this salt for the year 1919 amounted 
to almost 60,000 net tons, practically all of which w 
can be reasonably sure was produced by the steel 
industry. 

It should be noted in passing that a similar desire 
to utilize what would otherwise remain waste products 
urged us many years ago into the manufacture of 
cement from blast furnace slag, of phosphate fertilize: 
from basic slag, and of paints containing zine oxide and 
white lead or iron sesquioxide as base pigments. A’ 
though viewed with much prejudice and suspicion in the 
beginning, the high quality and economic importance 
of these by-products of the steel industry are now gen- 
erally recognized. 

Again, the change from the beehive to the 
product method of coking coal has brought the stee! 
industry into the most intimate relationship with the 
chemical industries, particularly the coal-tar branch. 
This change has created an almost unlimited supply 
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of ammonia and the chief raw materials used by the 
coal-tar chemists. 

[The author here discusses coal-tar and dye indus- 
try and gives some data.] 

Fortunately, and also unfortunately, the steel in- 
dustry does not rely upon the coal-tar chemical indus- 
try in disposing of these coke by-products and neither 
does the coal-tar chemical industry rely upon us for 
its supply of raw materials entirely. The steel indus- 
try finds a ready sale for all its benzol and toluol and 
a part of the naphtha as motor fuel, while the remain- 
der of the naphtha and all of the naphthalene and 
tar can profitably be used as fuel in the steel mills. 
On the other hand, the coal-tar chemists can look to 
the gas manufacturers for many of their basic raw 
materials, and, indeed, so far as the refining of tar 
is concerned, they rather prefer certain gas tars to 
coke oven tar, as the former usually contains a higher 
percentage of the more desirable light and middle oils. 
[his is the unfortunate side of this condition, that it 
does not promote the spirit of sympathy and help- 
fulness that goes with a mutual dependence. 


Indirect Relationships 

Leaving for a time the points of direct contact be- 
tween these two industries, let us examine briefly their 
indirect relationships. The steel and chemical indus- 
tries are indirectly connected in ways that are vital 
to the welfare of both. 

One of these indirect relationships has to do with 
the fact that certain products of these two industries 
are absolutely interdependent for their effectiveness. 
Consider, for example, the dependence of liquified and 
compressed gases upon the high tension seamless steel 
tank, and then reflect that without the development of 
and the demand for such gases there would be no de- 
mand for the tanks. In the latter case the steel indus- 
try would have missed a good business, for, taking the 
case of compressed oxygen alone, the 1,200,000,000 
cu. ft. or more of this gas compressed yearly requires 
the constant use of about 2,000,000 tanks to contain and 
market it. 
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Again, we find that the steel and chemical industries 
are connected in a similar indirect but vital manner 
through their more direct relations to certain other 
industries. In a word, both steel and chemicals are 
first essentials to many industries. A notable example 
is the electrical industries. Without chemicals for bat- 
teries and insulating materials, or without steel for 
magnets, armature cores, transformer cores and other 
vital parts of electrical machinery, the whole industry 
would be handicapped and certain branches would be 
impossible. 

As a third important way in which the two indus- 
tries are indirectly connected is that progress in one 
industry promotes progress in the other. The history 
of our steel laboratories reveals a perfect synchroniza- 
tion of progress in these two industries. For example, 
the development of compressed oxygen made possible 
the determination of carbon in iron and steel by the 
direct combustion method, and this method was in use 
less than two years before new and more efficient sub- 
stances for absorbing carbon dioxide were brought 
forth by the chemical manufacturers. The latest ex- 
ample of this kind is perchloric acid, which is a reagent 
of marked chemical activity that has but recently been 
put on the market. Experiments conducted within the 
last year in some of our laboratories have indicated 
that this acid may be used to great advantage in get- 
ting into direct solution for analysis certain cinder and 
ores which have been dissolved with great difficulty. 

While we maintain that all our industries are equally 
important to the physical comfort and general welfare 
of our people, we can also say that no others have 
contributed so much to our safety and progress as the 
steel and chemical industries. In times of war they 
have supplied our chief means of defense and in times 
of peace they have furnished us with tools wherewith 
we have hewn our way to material successes. And now 
we plead for more sympathy and co-operation in these 
industries to the end that they each may continue 
to contribute more and more to the security and pros- 
perity of our own nation and to the advancement of 
all mankind. 


Steel Lumber for Building Construction 


How It Is Made—Various Types—Some Tests It Has 
Been Subjected To—Economical Results from Its Use 


QTEEL lumber consists of light structural steel mem- 
\’ bers in the form of I-beams and channels of approxi- 
mately one-third the weight of the standard sections of 
equal depth, and primarily designed to fulfill the func- 
tions of wooden joists and studs. The manner in which 
I-beam sections are made from channels by riveting or 
spot-welding and the method of attaching metal lath are 
shown in the illustrations. 

In 1901 the first small sections, and in 1907 the first 
steel lumber joists, were made of sheet steel. The 
sheets were slit and formed into channel sections on 
brakes. The I-sections were formed by placing two 
hannel sections back to back and riveting them. 
Lengths greater than 16 ft. 8 in. were made by splicing. 
he first installation was made in a two-family, 16- 
room dwelling at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., for the Tuxedo 
Park Association. The entire frame of the building 
ncluding the joists, studs and rafters was made of this 
material. Metal lath was attached to the studs as a 
ase for the stucco on the exterior and for the plaster 
n the interior. Metal lath was also placed over the 
‘ops of the joists, which formed a support and fur- 
nished reinforcing for a two-inch concrete slab. Wooden 
\ailing-strips were fastened to the steel lumber joists 
and embedded in the concrete as a base for the wood 
‘oors. Metal lath was attached to the bottom of the 
steel joists to support the plaster ceiling. This was the 


* Chrirman, National Bridge Works, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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first time a fireproof construction was used having the 
good qualities of wood construction. 

The present method of producing steel lumber was 
started in 1919. The finished strips are made from 
slabs in a single mill. These slabs are from 8 in. to 
16 in. wide by 3% in. thick and weigh from 300 to 700 
lb. each. A specially designed hot strip mill takes 
these slabs down gradually to strips of 0.072 in. to 
0.102 in. gage and widths up to 17 in. The strips are 
made 130 ft. long, finished hot and coiled. The coils, 
when cold, are fed into forming mills which produce the 
steel lumber channel sections. I-sections are made by 
placing two channel sections back to back and passing 
them through automatic spot-welders. Two rows of 
welds % in. diameter are staggered along the web of 
the section. The ends are trimmed and the pieces cut 
to length by high-speed friction saws. The steel lumber 
is piled for convenience in handling and is then dipped 
in a large vat of special paint. This insures the paint 
getting to every portion of the steel. The painting is 
for protection until the steel lumber joists are installed 
in the building. After they are in place and the build- 
ing completed, as in all buildings, conditions that cause 
corrosion do not exist. 

In one mill producing these sections, having a 
capacity of 8000 tons per month, the steel used is of 
standard analysis, carbon content of from 0.16 to 0.24 








(Continued on page 1373) 
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Semi-Automatic Arc Welding Lead 


A semi-automatic are welding lead has been de- 
veloped by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
for use with its automatic arc welding head, which re- 
tains the features of the automatic apparatus, yet al- 
lows the operator to direct the are as required by the 
conditions of the work. 

The apparatus consists of a welding tool held by 
the operator which acts as a guide for the electrode 
wire. In the handle of the tool, which has the appear- 
ance of an automatic pistol, there is a switch for operat- 
ing the control on the panel of the automatic welder 
to start and stop the movement of the electrode wire. 
Attached to the tool is a 10-ft. length of flexible steel 
tubing called the flexible wire guide, with an adapter 
on the other end for attaching it to the automatic weld- 
ing head. The wire passes from the feed rolls of the 
head into the flexible tubing, and thence to the arc 
through a guide nozzle in the welding tool. The auto- 
matic welder functions in its accustomed manner, the 
operator merely directing the are as required by the 
particular job in hand. 

The field of application of the semi-automatic is 
the welding of products where the seams to be welded 





A Switch in the Handle Operates the Control on the Panel 


are of irregular contour, or on large work where the 
travel mechanism and clamping necessary for the full 
automatic welder would be complicated and costly. In 
many cases the edges of the seams are not accurately 
prepared, making gaps in some places, and tight fits 
in others. The automatic welder with mechanical travel 
cannot compensate for these conditions by varying the 
speed, or by manipulation of the electrode, but with 
the semi-automatic, they are taken care of. 

The semi-automatic welder it is claimed may also 
be used for building up metal rapidly, as in filling up 
blow holes in castings, or building up worn spots, 
etc. The speed of deposition of the metal varies widely, 
being somewhere between the ordinary hand speed, and 
that of the automatic, according to the conditions of 
the particular job. It is said that, in general, it is 
about twice as fast as hand welding. 


Complaint Against Ore Rate 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—The Mississippi Valley Iron 
Co. has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, et al., charging that the rate of $4.05 per gross 
ton on iron ore shipments from Ironwood, Mich., to 
Carondelet, Mo., is unreasonable, exorbitant, and un- 
justly discriminatory to the extent that it exceeds the 
rate of $3.25 made applicable to like shipments to 
Granite City, Ill., by the decision of the commission 
on June 23, of the present year. The new rate to 
Granite ‘City, became effective on July 7. 
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Triple Hook Hoist 


A triple-hook high-speed hoist for the handlin 
long and limber loads such as encountered in the 
ing and conveying of long bundles of sheet metal, tu 
small diameter metal bars, wire and other unwi 
material has been brought out by the Wright Mfc. | 
Lisbon, Ohio. 

The hooks on the hoist shown in the illustratior 
5 ft. apart, but this distance can be varied to 
requirements. The rated capacity is 1-ton, altho 
hoists of larger capacities are built. The hoist 
ordinarily suspended from three %-ton plain tro! 
on an overhead I-beam and operation is by one 
overhauling the chain on the single hand wheel wh 





The Chain on the Single Hand Wheel Operates the Thres 
Chain Blocks 


operates the three chain blocks, lifting the load evenly 
at all points. 

The main drive shafts and pinions are of nickel 
carbon steel forgings; the load chain wheels are elec- 
tric furnace steel castings, guaranteed not to break; 
and housings are of malleable iron. The hoists are 
said to be given rigid tests for strength, each hook 
being subjected to an overload test of 150 per cent of 
the entire capacity of the hoist. 


New Electric Bench Grinder 


An 8-in. electric bench grinder having a % hp. mo- 
tor of the universal type and operating on alternating 
or direct current is offered by the Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore. 

The machine is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The accented features include the arrangement 
of the grinding wheels which are set well forward of 





The Grinding Wheels Are Set Well Forward of the Motor 
Casing 


the motor casing and arranged so that they overhang 
the.bench. This makes it possible to grind long piec 
and odd shapes conveniently and also to wear 
grinding wheels right down to the clamp washers. Th 
motor is air cooled and has the cooling-air intake 
cated 12 in. from the grinding wheels to reduce the p 
sibility of grit being drawn into the machine. Greas 
lubrication is used throughout. 

The machine is shipped as a complete outfit wi! 
one coarse and one fine grinding wheel, 8 in. in dia: 
eter by % in. face; two wheel guards; two adjusta! 
tool rests, and an electric cable fitted with attachme 
plug and switch. 
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NO SUSPENSION 


Valley Plants Will Continue Operations on 
Thanksgiving Day 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Nov. 22.—In the Mahoning 
Valley there will be no suspension of active iron or 
steel capacity on Thanksgiving Day, makers believing 
that, in view of the inactive summer, employees would 
prefer to observe the day at work. Losses in some 
lirections are offset by slight gains in others, so that 
the average for the district remains the same, about 
60 per cent for finishing mills. At New Castle, Pa., 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. enlarged its tin 
mill capacity to normal, beginning with the first of the 
week. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all of the 132 puddle 
irnaces in the Mahoning Valley are fired, including 88 
f the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, at its Girard plant, 
ind 44 of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at 
Youngstown. The Byers company furnaces, however, 
ire operating on two 8-hr. shifts instead of three, as 
formerly. 

Ten of 17 tube mills in the valley are in commis- 
sion, five being operated by the Youngstown Sheet & 
lube Co. and five by the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Both interests are likewise operating skelp mills. 

Of the Valley’s 113 sheet mills, only 62 are under 
power, a loss of about 15 per cent from the rate which 

evailed the past month. Jobbing mill production, 
nvolving the heavier gages is still weak. 

Producers of reinforcing materials report that 
chedules in affected departments are well sustained, 
wing to approaching completion of many buildings 

roughout the country. Continued demand for fire- 
proofing lath comes from New England territory, with 
sable orders likewise from Detroit. Metal furniture 
lepartments are less active than they have been. 

Forty-two of the 66 open-hearth furnaces are 
harged this week, with but one of three Bessemer 

partments active. 

Sheet mills are being operated as follows: Youngs- 
wn Sheet & Tube Co., 15; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 

Brier Hill Steel Co., 12; Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
ir; Trumbull Steel Co., three; Newton Steel Co., 

and Falcon Steel Co., five. 

Only one of four plate mills in the Mahoning Valley, 

the 84-in. mill of the Brier Hill Steel Co., is rolling. 

The Trumbull Steel Co. continues to operate 25 tin- 
ate units. 


Many Clamor for Work 


The East Buffalo car shops of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, which have been idle for nine months, 
have been reopened by William J. Conners of Buffalo, 
who will operate them as the William J. Conners Car 
Shops. About 3000 men applied for work on the day 
the shops were reopened and it was necessary to call 
ut the police reserves of Buffalo to maintain order. A 
force of 1500 will be employed and the shops will do 
work for the New York Central on a contract basis, 
Mr. Conners employing and paying for all labor and 
naterials. Mr. Conners is publisher of two daily news- 
papers, chairman of the board of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation and prominent in New York State 
polities. The West Albany shops of the New York 
entral may also be taken over by private manage- 

it, but an official of the road informs THE IRON AGE 

at no definite arrangement has yet been made. 


The Pure Oil Co., Columbus, Ohio, jointly with the 
Humphrey-Pure Oil Co., of Texas, has organized the 
Humphrey-Pure Oil Pipe Line Co. to build and operate 
i pipe line system from the Mexia, Wortham and Currie 
ields, of Texas, to the Gulf Coast. The new company 
nas been incorporated in Texas as the Humphrey-Pure 
il Pipe Line Co., with an initial capital of $1,000,000. 
Construction of the new company’s pipe line system is 
to be started immediately. The initial line will be 8 
in., extending from the new oil fields to the Gulf. 
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Nearly Normal at Altoona 


Data furnished the Altoona chamber of commerce 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad officials show that that 
city is nearly normal in the matter of employment 
of men in the railroad shops and in the monthly earn- 
ings of the workmen. When the company began lay- 
ing off men a year ago there were 12,730 shopmen on 
the rolls here. All told, 8200 men were suspended, 
leaving 4500 still in service. Since the company began 
taking back the furloughed men, 5500 have been called. 
Of this number 4500 resumed work, 450 refused to 
sign the new working agreement, 434 refused to go to 
work and the others did not respond to the call for re- 
employment. In addition to the 9000 men working in 
the shops, 2000 more are employed in the round houses, 
For September, more than $1,000,000 was paid out in 
wages to the shopmen, and for October, this sum was 
increased $214,000. This latter payment is almost 
as large as for June, 1920, during the height of pros- 
perity; Pennsylvania shopmen are on a piece work 
basis. 


Standard Punch and Die Sets 


In the construction of metal-cutting dies certain 
unit parts invariably remain the same as to shape, 
size and method of machining. The Diamant Tool 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., is producing these 
standard parts on a manufacturing basis and offering 
them in sets which are complete in every respect ex- 





The Sets Are Adaptable to All Sizes of Standard Punch 


Presses 


cepting the die openings and the holes required for 
inserting punches in the punch plate. 

A set is shown in the accompanying illustration 
and consists of disc shoe, punch holder, die blank, strip- 
per plate, punch plate, liner pins, liner-pin bushings 
and the necessary dowels and screws. When the de; 
sign of the die has been determined, the die maker 
can take one of these sets, machine the openings in 
the die, stripper and punch plates, assemble the parts 
and the die is ready for use. Dowel holes are shown 
in the illustration but these are not regularly furnished 
drilled, as various conditions call for different loca- 
tions. The die blank is of a good grade of oil-harden- 
ing tool steel and is from 0.006 to 0.010 in. over size 
in width to allow for shrinkage in hardening and for 
final grinding of the sides. 

In addition to the type illustrated all possible com- 
binations of the following types are said to be avail- 
able: U-lug or flange die-shoe; lengthwise or cross- 
wise die slot; rear or diagonal liner pins; shank or 
dovetail connection; blank sets with or without pins; 
and straight or tapered die slots. 

The sets are adaptable to all sizes of standard 
punch presses. Among the advantages claimed by the 
maker is that being made in large quantities on an 
interchangeable basis the sets are produced at less cost 
than if machined in small quantities only as required. 
The standardization and large quantity production also 
eliminate delay, loss of time in waiting for patterns 
and eastings, and in machining the various parts. The 
use of these sets, it is pointed out, makes a completed 
die cheaper and more promptly available. 
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TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Much Delay Expected—Continued Opposition 
to American Valuation Plan 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Prospects for permanent 
tariff legislation are decidedly indefinite. It is evident 
that it cannot be taken up for a protracted period. As 
yet hearings have been held on only three schedules 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, and while it is 
stated that hearings on agricultural products will be- 
gin in the near future, it is believed that they will be 
suspended temporarily after brief testimony is taken, 
leaving much evidence to be presented on this and the 
remaining sections. Among the schedules regarding 
which hearings have been completed is the one on steel, 
but it is a question as to whether economic conditions 
of the world will not have changed so materially be- 
fore further hearings are begun that it will be neces- 
sary to get supplemental testimony in the light of a 
new situation. 

Predictions are being made that the legislation will 
not be taken up in the Senate until after the elections 
in November of next year. Some Republicans are said 
to favor this plan and it is stated that high Adminis- 
tration officials are of the opinion that economic condi- 
tions are so unstable that indefinite postponement of 
tariff legislation is expedient. At the same time, there 
are Republicans who think a long delay would be po- 
litically unwise in view of campaign pledges. 

The fight for and against the American valuation 
plan has become more intense than ever in the mean- 
time. Importing and retail interests are especially 
active in fighting the plan and have flooded Congress 
with petitions, letters, telegrams and other forms of 
correspondence in opposition to it. There can be no 
doubt that their position has been strengthened by the 
powerful agricultural bloc which has rallied its influ- 
ence against the plan. Justification probably exists 
for the report that some prominent men in the Admin- 
istration and in Congress who have previously gone on 
record in favor of the plan have now grown lukewarm 
toward it and are hoping for some substitute, though 
members of the Tariff Commission and others who have 
studied the matter say there is no substitute. In other 
words, it is a case of either adopting the plan or of 
maintaining the present system of basing import levies 
on foreign valuation, which supporters of the American 
valuation plan point out is concededly discriminatory 
in favor of countries of lowest costs and lowest ex- 
changes. The effect, therefore, is that the higher the 
costs of production and the more nearly exchange is at 
par the greater will be the import assessments against 
foreign countries, some of which are the best custom- 
ers of the United States, one example of which is 
Canada, the heaviest buyer of all foreign nations of 
American steel. The result under the present plan, 
therefore, is to penalize a country which affords the 
best single market for steel. 

These and many other points are kept in mind by 
steel and other manufacturers who are strongly in favor 
of adopting the American valuation plan, but it is 
evident that they will have to be alert if they are to 
adequately combat the vast amount of propaganda in- 
stituted against the plan. Study of the plan still is 
under way and is in charge of J. B. Reynolds, former 
assistant secretary of the treasury in charge of cus- 
toms under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, and it is 
hoped to make a report on it within a few weeks. 


For the Brazilian Centennial Memorial 


Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Samuel Vauclain, president Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president 
American Locomotive Sales Corporation, and Charles 
A. Stone, president American International Corpora- 
tion, are among the members of the United States 
committee for the Brazilian Centennial Memorial. The 
committee has been formed to enlist nation-wide sup- 
port for a plan to present Brazil with a memorial on 
behalf of the American people at the celebration in Rio 
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de Janeiro in 1922 of the 100th anniversary of Bra 
independence. The committee for the United St 
will co-operate with the American Chamber of © 
merce for Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro. Charles Keck 
New York, the well known sculptor, has been comn 
sioned to create the memorial, the design of w! 
consists of a colossal figure in bronze, symbolic 
friendship. 


Ohio Forge Manufacturers Organize 


The heavy steam forge manufacturers of Ohio at « 
meeting held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Nov. 1: 
decided to form a permanent organization and named, 
as permanent chairman, Henry D. Martin, medical di 
rector of the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, who presided 
at the meetiug. The object of the organization w 
be to bring about the reduction of premiums paid by 
forge manufacturers on State industrial compensatio: 
insurance and the reduction of accident hazards. Under 
the Ohio compensation law, manufacturing industries 
are arranged in groups, and the insurance rate charged 
to each group depends on the insurance payments by 
the State growing out of the death or accident of em. 
ployees in each line of manufacture. Consequently, a 
reduction in insurance payments results in a reduction 
in the insurance rates. By improving safety conditions 
in their shops last year and reducing accidents, the 
Ohio forge shops were able to secure a substantial 
cut in their insurance rates. 

The forge men also decided to conduct a campaign 
among manufacturers in other lines to induce them to 
try to reduce their insurance rates by giving more at 
tention to safety work and thus cut down the number 
of accidents. They also voted to ask the Ohio Legis- 
lature, at its next session, to appropriate funds for an 
efficient accident prevention campaign to be conducted 
by the State Industrial Commission. 

The Ohio forge men also took up the matter of the 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples and decided to ask 
the State Legislature to make an appropriation to be 
used for the education of persons crippled in indus- 
tries, so that they will be able to continue as produc- 
tive members of society in some capacity. 


Coal Mining Wage Reductions Start Colorado 
Steel Works 


President J. F. Welborn of the Colorado Fuel & iron 
Co. announces that apart from employees of two mines 
in the southern counties of Colorado, all workers at 
the company’s coal properties have accepted reductions 
in wages. “Lower cost ot coal will enable us to re- 
sume operations at our steel plant and give employ- 
ment to several thousand men,” said Mr. Welborn. 
“Except for intermittent work for about 1500 men, 
over 6000 have been idle for several months. Saving of 
production cost of coal will be passed on to consumers 
and result in increased business from all quarters 
where our coal is used. The increase in mine opera- 
tions will be sufficient actually to increase employees’ 
earnings over what would be possible at the high wage 
scale. Lower scales involve a reduction from $7.75 
per day to $5.25 for basic occupations, such as mule 
drivers, and a reduction of 24 cents in diggers’ rates, 
which range from $1.02 to $1.07 per ton in the districts 
affected.” 


L. H. VanBriggle, former president of the Van- 
Briggle Motor Device Co., Indianapolis, has been sen- 
tenced by Judge A. B. Anderson of the Federal Court 
at Indianapolis to four years in the Leavenworth priso! 
and Henry S. Rominger, former treasurer of the com- 
pany, to 18 months at the prison and a fine of $500. 
VanBriggle was charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud in sending out circulars advising the purchase 
of stock when he knew the company was insolvent 
The charge against Rominger was that he accepted a 
dividend check of $6,120 when, as treasurer, he knew 
the company was insolvent and that he also knew, 
being treasurer, of the efforts being made, chiefly by 
VanBriggle, to finance the company. 
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A New Talbot Open-Hearth Furnace of 
Large Capacity 


\n open-hearth furnace of very large capacity has 
n developed recently by Benjamin Talbot of Solberge, 
idlesbrough, England, patents for which have been 
en out in the United States (U. S. 1,383,444—July 5, 
1). The design marks a distinct departure from 
existing type, not excepting the original Talbot 
ting furnace. 
[he illustrations give an idea of the principles in- 
ed. The new furnace is intended to have twin or 
ral hearths connected by one or more ducts so that 
metal can flow between them. This arrangement is 
ected to make it possible to treat a larger volume 
netal than at present, the suggested output being 
n 350 to 500 tons. The provision for a central wall 
veen the two hearths is expected to overcome the 
ictural weaknesses of a single roof over so large 
ith, and better to conserve the heat energy as well 
educe the time required for refining. 
\ feature of the new furnace is the plan to tilt it 
n one end instead of from the side as in the present 
vot furnaces, and the regenerator chambers are lo- 
| at only one end. Thus the construction calls for 


e gases to flow in the same direction and the waste 
es are carried from the tapping end to the station- 
flue leading to the regenerators. The inventor ex- 
ts not only increased capacity but greater advan- 
iges in the ability to operate continuously; the main- 
nance of a very large body of molten refined metal 

which comparatively uniform temperature condi- 
ms are possible, rapid reductions effected in the im- 
irities of the relatively small addition of metal to the 
fined and a larger store of standardized refined steel 
tilable for tapping at short intervals. 


investigating Passage of Air Through Ore Beds 
In an investigation of the reduction of iron oxide, 
ng conducted at the Nort Central experiment sta- 
of the Bureau of Mines at Minneapolis, the re- 
stance to the passage of air through beds of ore was 
first factor studied. The results indicate that the 
ressure drop required to force air through an ore bed 
directly proportional to the flow, and that this pres- 
re varies inversely as to the square of the size of the 
particles. Experiments are also being conducted to 
termine the rate of transfer of heat from an air 
‘ream to an ore bed through which the air is flowing. 


iY 


Investigations of Bureau of Mines 


. At the Southern experiment station of the Bureau 
‘ Mines at Tuscaloosa, Ala., studies of the atmosphere 
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in the largest iron mines on Red Mountain have been 
made. Methods of development, mining and handling 
the ores of several mines on Red Mountain have been 
investigated. In the brown iron-ore district at Wood- 
stock and vicinity, studies have been made of the char- 
acter of the ore and methods of mining and prepara- 
tion. A series of tests have been made on locating the 
workable deposits. 

With a field survey of some iron mines at Ishpeming, 
Ironwood and Iron Mountain, Mich., field studies of 
timber decay and timber preservation have been com- 





The Upper Illustration Is 
a Vertical Sectiona 

Drawing Through the 
Center Line of the lro 
posed New Talpot Fur 
nace, The tilting mechan 


ism at one end is apparent 


The Other Drawing Kep 
resents a Horizontal Cross 
Section of the VProposed 
Furnace Showing th 
Two Baths or Compart 
ments with the Connect 
ing Channels between 
Them The pouring end 


is at the left 


pleted by the Bureau of Mines. A general study of 
the preservation of mine timbers is being made under 
a co-operative agreement between the Bureau of Mines 
and the forest products laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Laboratory work on the purification of copper sul- 
phate solutions is being conducted at the Pacific ex- 
periment station of the Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, 
Cal. At this station an effort is being made to deter- 
mine where methane begins to function as a reducing 
agent for oxides of iron, with particular reference to 
the temperature above which reduction becomes rapid. 

At the Northwest station of the Bureau of Mines 
at Seattle, Wash., a rotary furnace for the production 
of sponge iron has been completed. Several reduction 
tests have been made in which both magnetite and 
hematite ores were reduced with results equally as good 
as those obtained in previous tests made in an electric 
muffle. 


A bronze tablet, 40 x 24 in., containing the names 
of 88 employees of the Builders’ Iron Foundry, Provi- 
dence, R. I., who served with the United States forces 
and their allies during the war, has been placed on 
the outside of the plant near the office entrance on Cod- 
ding Street. During the war the 88 who saw service 
represented about 20 per cent of the company’s em- 
ployees. 
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Bending, Forming and Shearing Machine 

A hand-operated metal bending, forming and shear- 
ing machine of the type shown in the accompanying 
illustration is being offered by the Bussel Machine Co., 
El] Paso, Tex. Three sizes are furnished, the one illus- 
trated being the No. 3 machine equipped with a com- 
pound ratchet lever and with the forming and shearing 
plate in position. 

Among the advantages claimed for the machine are 
that it requires no extra dies to bend any size stock 
within its capacity to any angle and that stock will not 





Bending Machine Equipped with Compound Ratchet Lever 
and with Forming and Shearing Plate 


shift but will bend on the exact mark. The machine 
will work right or left without adjustment and one man 
can operate it. The table, it is pointed out, is an im- 
portant feature, as all kinds of jobs can be done on it, 
such as bending heavy angle circles or heavy bars. The 
bending posts have four bending edges and make less 
than one-fourth turn in producing a 90 deg. angle. 
Stock larger than the bending posts will take edge- 
wise, can be bent on the outside of the post. A 90 deg. 
angle can be bent without the use of a square. 

The No. 3 machine has two bending posts, one for 
light, the other for heavier jobs. The small post will 
bend 4 x 6 in. cold; % x 6 in. with sharp corner, hot; 
and % in. round or square, cold. The large post will 
bend % x 6 in., cold; 1 x 6 in. with sharp corner, hot; 
1% x 6 in. with round corner, hot; and 2 in. and under 
pipe. The weight of the machine illustrated is 840 lb. 


New Line of Drills of Special Steel 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, is offer- 
ing the trade a new line of drills known as Mezzo, a 
name to signify a product midway between carbon and 
high-speed steel. The new drills are said to be made 
from a special steel new to the tool field and to pos- 
sess unusual qualities as a result of a special heat 
treatment which was worked out after extensive ex- 
periment. 

In shops not properly equipped to get maximum 
results from high-speed drills, where improper equip- 
ment and tool breakage force a return to carbon steel 
tools and a consequent reducing of production, the new 
Mezzo drill, it is claimed, will bridge the gap. The 
inherent advantage of the new steel is its greater abil- 
ity than carbon steel to withstand softening under the 
drawing effect of heat. Heating the cutting edge. of 
a Mezzo drill to a dark blue color does not 2raw its 
temper. For cast iron, machine steels and the softer 
alloy steels the new drills perform at much higher 
rates of speed and feed than carbon steel tools. Their 
use, however, is not recommended for extremely hard 
materials. 

As an illustration of what may be expected of 
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Mezzo drills the following data is given from 
tests. These represent good average practic 
should be compared with an average peripheral 
for carbon drills of about 35 ft. per min. in cas 
or machinery steel, with 0.010 in. feed per revo 
From this data it may be seen that the new dril! 
be expected to produce holes at three or four tim 
normal rate of carbon drills. 


Test of Mezzo and Carbon Steel Drills 


Peripheral 


Size Speed 

Drill, Material Feed per Ft. per -—In. b: 
In. Drilled R.P.M. Rev., In. Min. Mezzo 
5G 3 in. C.I. 356 0.320 60 60* 
5g 4 in. M.S. 356 0.024 60 32* 
cA 4 in. M.S. 294 0.024 5s 10% 
M4 4 in. M.S. 225 0.020 50 321 
% 3 in. C.I. 294 0.020 58 30* 
1% 4 in. M.S. 225 0.024 55 8 
}; 3 in. C.I1. 294 0.032 75 30* 

1 4 in. M.S. 225 0.015 60 21 

1 3 in. C.I. 225 0.020 60 25 
14% 4in. M.S. 180 0.016 59 24 
1% 4 in. M.S. 144 0.020 51 12 
1% 4 in. M.S. 144 0.032 61 30* 

2 4 in. M.S. 106 0.015 55 32° 





Note.—3 in, C.I. means a cast-iron billet 3 in. thick. 
M.S. means a machinery steel billet 4 in. thick. *Means t 
stopped, drill still in good condition. 

The drills are at present in furnished sizes fr 
9/16-in. to 2 in. inclusive. To make them readil 
distinguishable they are given a special blue-black 
rust-resisting finish, and wrapped in deep blue paps 


Surface Grinder With Swivel Sub-Table 


The Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is marketing its No. 1 surface grinder equipped wit 
an adjustable swivel sub-table as shown in the accom 
panying illustration. 

This feature is intended to increase the usefulness: 
of the grinder in providing additional means of co: 
veniently and accurately handling many grinding oper- 
ations, being particularly adaptable, it is said, to wor! 
of angular or irregular shape. It is not necessary t 







The Proper \ 
May Be Obtained | 
Swiveling the Su 
Table 


remove the work from the table and to re-set it in ord: 
to procure the proper angle, this being obtained 
swiveling the sub-table which is provided with suita 
graduations to permit of close adjustment. It is 
necessary to disturb the work on the table to dress t 
wheel, as this is accomplished by the built-in wh: 
trueing device located on the wheel hood. The machine 
is said to be built to very close limits and suitable fo 
shops where the most accurate gage and die work !s 
required. 

The sub-table is provided with T-slots to accommo- 
date the head and tail stock, or dividing head wen 
grinding between centers. 





Leaves from a Steel Melter’s Note Book—II 


Design of a Structure to Resist Shock or 
Overstrain—A Car Coupler Test Illustrating 
the Necessity of Proper Distribution of Metal 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD ———————- 


NOUGH similarity exists in the measures to be 
KH taken to enable a structure or piece of material 
to preserve its usefulness after being subjected 
shock or to limited overstrain to warrant their being 
alt with in one article. This phase of overstrain, 
+h is stressing the piece or structure beyond its elas- 
imit, has not, so far as the writer is aware, been 
tten upon hitherto or even considered. However, 
lesign of structures to withstand shock has been 
le the subject of an interesting and valuable chapter 
kf. A. Halsey in his book on “Machine Design” 
ond edition) which will be referred to later. 
In reading this article the distinction between static 
dynamic stresses must always be kept clearly in 
The slow pull of the tensile testing machine is a 
« stress, while the blow of the moving weight in 
drop or impact test gives a dynamic stress. In 
latter, in addition to the stress to be resisted, there 
lso energy to be absorbed. The dead load of a 
ive causes static stresses, while the live or moving 
‘auses dynamic stresses in its members. Com- 
ared with the static stresses the latter are, it is true, 
tively small, at least in a bridge of any considerable 


Whether a stress is less or more than the elastic 

t must always*be known and understood. If it is 
. dynamic stress and less than the elastic limit, the 
juestion is one of resistance to shock, while if the 

istic limit is exceeded then the case becomes one of 

erstrain. One must also know the meaning of the 
word “resilience” (often wrongly used), which, applied 

a piece of material, is the work required to stress 
t to its elastic limit. It is the property which en- 

es a piece of structural steel to resist shock. 

The two stresses, static and dynamic, affect the 
material subjected to them quite differently. Their 
fects are not comparable or convertible; that is, given 
result obtained from one of these tests, the result 
rom the other is not to be foretold with anything like 
exactness. The tensility of an article or structure— 
hat is, its strength to withstand static stress—is there- 

an unreliable index of its ability to endure dy- 
namic stress or shock. The steel in a file has high 
tensility to resist a straight pull and yet the file may 
broken if dropped on a hard floor, such as one of 
ne or iron. Glass has considerable tensile strength, 
. but a light blow may fracture it. Neither of these 
rittle substances has any ductility or any elastic limit 
eparate from its tensile strength. The merit num- 

s of both (described later) are extremely small. 


fore 


Overstrain and Later Use 


\pparently it may be claimed with some reason 

t any Structure or mechanism should be so designed 

! constructed that it would not be overstrained in 
rvice. But a chain may still be useful after being 
led a little beyond the elastic limit of some or even 
of its links. An anchor is usually serviceable after 
‘ng somewhat overstrained. Many articles of wire 
' still useful if bent or twisted out of shape, and a 
coupler, properly designed, will endure some dis- 
‘ortion without breaking and be able to perform its 
functions after having been bent to a limited extent, 
‘hich does not prevent it from still passing the contour 


ize. 


The intensity of the strain set up in a piece of 
etal by a dynamic stress is practically not to be com- 
uted. It depends on the distance within which the 
“nergy of the stress is absorbed, which is usually ex- 
cedingly small, and when it approximates zero the 
strain becomes very great. If all pieces or parts of 
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a class of structures were so designed as to withstand 
the greatest strains that they could be subjected to by 
dynamic forces they might become too large and heavy 
and consequently too costly to be practicable. It may 
be better, therefore, to make them reasonably strong 
(how strong is a matter for judgment based on ex- 
perience), and then of such designs as will enable them 
to function even if somewhat distorted or put out of 
shape, as by an occasional excessive dynamic stress 
or shock. 


To Increase Resistance to Dynamic Stress 


Aside from making the part or structure heavier, 
there are two ways of increasing its ability to with- 
stand dynamic energy. One of these is to employ a 
ductile metal having a higher elastic limit and the 
other to make the design such that each part will yield 
equally throughout under stress. The advantage from 
the use of a metal having a higher elastic limit for 
this purpose depends on the fact that the modulus 
of elasticity, which represents the rate of yielding 
under stress within the elastic limit, is the same for 
all steels. Hence the power of the metal to absorb 
energy within the elastic limit varies as the square of 
the elastic limit, as shown by Halsey. A steel with 
twice the elastic limit of another will have four times 
the resilience, or resistance to shock. It will endure 
twice the stress acting through twice the distance. 

The greater durability of piston rods, of steam 
hammers made of relatively high-carbon steel con- 
taining about 0.50 per cent, as compared with those 
made of soft steel with 0.15 per cent of carbon, illus- 
trates the value of high elastic limit in service. In 
the early days the high ductility of the soft steel was 
assumed to be desirable in any steel subjected to shock, 
yet it was a property that never came into play. 

Higher elastic limit may be imparted to steel by 
increasing the carbon content or by heat treatment. 

In fatigue tests the higher elastic limit prolongs the 
life of the test piece enormously, because the indi- 
vidual stresses, which may cause a steel having a low 
elastic limit to fail quickly when they are near that 
limit, are so small compared with a limit of elasticity 
two or three times as great that they affect the in- 
tegrity of the steel with such a limit but slightly if 
at all. The endurance of such steel in fatigue tests, 
therefore, may be prodigious or practically endless. 


The Question of Design 


The effect of the equally-yielding design for with- 
standing dynamic energy is to increase to the maxi- 
mum the distance through which the stress must act 
before causing permanent deformation or set, and 
hence the power of the structure to absorb dynamic 
energy before any part has become overstrained. If, 
however, the energy applied is greater than the power 
of the structure to resist without set, and it is over- 
strained, this design causes each part to yield equally in 
absorbing the excess of energy over that required to 
strain the structure to its elastic limit, so that the 
overstrain will be equalized throughout the piece or 
structure which may still resist rupture and perhaps 
remain of useful shape if the overstrain has not ex- 
ceeded an allowable limit. 

The power to withstand dynamic energy may be 
further amplified by changes in design which will 
lengthen the parts to be stressed, while still having 
them of uniform strength throughout. Such changes 
will increase both the quality of energy which may be 





(Continued on page 1379) 
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LESS SHEET BUYING 


Smaller Plants in the Valleys Curtailing Opera- 
tions—Tin Plate and Pipe Active 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Nov. 22.—Tin plate, steel pipe 
and sheets are the most active finished products in 
the Youngstown district at this time. Sheet buying is 
somewhat less active than a month ago due to price 
unsettlement, with the smaller, non-integrated makers 
curtailing schedules. Roofing grades are still active. 
The Consolidated Steel Corporation, export agent for 
a number of district independents, has distributed a 
number of black sheet orders among constituents in 
the Mahoning Valley. The Kalman Co., Chicago fab- 
ricator of steel reinforcing materials, has commenced 
construction of the initial unit of its Youngstown plant, 
which is being built to serve its Eastern trade. When 
completed and operating normally, this plant will have 
an annual consumptive capacity of approximately 
70,000 tons of bars. A Shenango Valley tank car and 
repair interest is devoting its capacity to railroad car 
repair work, and present volume of business will run 
it into the first quarter of 1922. 

This district is especially benefited by the expanding 
operations of the Carnegie Steel Co., which has added 
a fifth blast furnace at its Ohio works to the active 
list. Owing to the diversified output of its bar mills 
in this territory, they are being maintained at 65 to 
70 per cent, filling sheet and tin bar requirements of 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries in nearby territories. 


Keen Competition 


In general, new steel buying lacks a sustaining in- 
fluence and the situation is characterized by keen com- 
petitive conditions, proportionately weaker prices and 
efforts on the part of producers to maintain current 
schedules to prevent increases in unemployment. Im- 
provement in the oil industry has brought in its wake 
enlarged inquiry for lapweld sizes of steel pipe. 

Though a number of independents continue to nom- 
inally quote 3c. and 4c. on common and galvanized 
sheets, base gages, indications multiply that sales are 
being negotiated on a basis of $5 per ton less than these 
quotations. Blue annealed sheets are moving at 2.25c. 
and there is scarcely justification for any higher quo- 
tation. Recent bookings involved several thousand tons 
of blue annealed, placed in scattered lots of 200 tons 
and upward. Both black and full finished sheets are 
being taken in substantial volume by the auto industry 
and especially by automobile body makers, such as the 
Fisher Body Corporation. Among the active buyers 
in the sheet market have been subsidiaries of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, including Cadillac, Buick and 
Chevrolet. One district interest has considerable sheet 
stock piled in warehouses, produced under specifica- 
tions from automobile builders, with delivery tempo- 
rarily held up. Orders against such stocks are being 
made from time to time in several-hundred ton lots. 
Full finished sheets are still quotable at 4.35c. for No. 
22 gage auto body stock. 

Sizable tonnages of roofing stock are going forward 
to Southern buyers and to car repair interests, while 
recent consignments from a district independent were 
destined to Western States. 


Pig Iron Conditions 


Considerable interest is being evidenced in the pig 
iron market, especially by a steelworks interest fully 
self-contained except as to pig iron. Production in the 
Youngstown district is now about one-third of normal, 
with large surplus stocks and some of the current out- 
put going into stock piles. The market on standard 
basic is not firm at $19, and a sizable inquiry of a firm 
nature would develop a price 25c. to 50c. per ton lower, 
it is confidently believed. Makers with large stocks 
on hand are anxious to liquidate, having been deterred 
up to this time only by their belief that buying of 
finished steel would show enlarged volume. One in- 


terest which started its single blast furnace about July 
1 has in the meantime accumulated 8000 tons, the re- 
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mainder having been consumed in its steel-makin, 
partments. Two other independents which had pla 
to start additional furnaces have temporarily 
doned such arrangement, though one additional] 
may possibly be put in blast before the end of the 

Insofar as the valleys are concerned, the brig 
spot in the market is in tin plate, with American ¢ 
& Tin Plate Co. and independent capacity large}, 
cupied. Not all of the current output is being shi; 
considerable tonnage going into warehouses u 
contract arrangement. This plan is being followe: 
order to avoid congestion later on, when can ma 
send in heavy specifications. All current business 
moving at $4.75, which promises to continue wit] 
change for some time. 

One of the two independent pipe producers in 
Mahoning Valley continues to roll an accumulatio: 
large-sized pipe orders, but will probably let dow: 
such production within a short time. This conc 
which has been buying its semi-finished requirement: 
from other makers both in this and in other territor 
may shortly find it advantageous to engage its ow 
semi-finished mills owing to larger volume of business 
Naturally such buying has been done cautiously ar 
only against needs. 


Plant Activities in the Wheeling District 


WHEELING, Nov. 21.—In common with most oth« 
steel making centers, this district will not show as wel! 
this week in the matter of operations as it did recently. 
To be sure, the Carnegie Steel Co. is warming up two 
blast furnaces at its Mingo Junction, Ohio, works, and 
they are expected to be making iron this week. En- 
larged operation of the tin plate mills of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. are an immediate possibility, 
since that company has been very successful in lining 
up business for early 1922 shipmemt, and, having the 
specifications of several of its largest tin plate custom- 
ers, is planning on keeping its mills busier during the 
winter than they have been since before the war. But 
as an offset to these gains, the Weirton Steel Co. has 
cut down in both its steel works and finishing mills, 
which over a period of several weeks had been run- 
ning practically full. The Wheeling Steel Corporation 
has two of its six blast furnaces in blast and is running 
a little below 40 per cent of its steel works capacity at 
Steubenville and about the same gait at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. Its tin plate capacity still is idle and only 25 
per cent of its sheet mills are engaged. The best opera- 
tion is at the Benwood works, where four of the five 
furnaces are engaged. 


Proposed Utah Blast Furnace 


In a statement to a San Francisco daily paper, L. R. 
Rains, president Carbon Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
says that preliminary plans have been made for an 
iron, coal and steel merger representing California and 
Utah capital. W. E. Creed, president Columbia Stee! 
Co., which has a steel plant and rolling mill at Pitts 
burgh, Cal., and A. C. Denman, Jr., president Southern 
California Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, are among 
those mentioned in connection with the project. It is 
stated that the plans include the building of coke ovens 
and a 500-ton blast furnace at or near Salt Lake Cit) 
and the shipping of pig iron to the plants on the Coast. 
The construction of a railroad from the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Sunnyside branch, to the blast furnace and 
coke plant, also of a 25-mile line from Lunn on th: 
Salt Lake Railroad to iron ore properties would be 4 
part of the plan. Limestone would be brought from 
a point near Salt Lake City. It is added that the plants 
of the Columbia Steel Co., and the Southern California 
Iron & Steel Co. would be enlarged and that ultimately 
a steel plant might be built at or near Salt Lake City. 
President Creed of the Columbia Steel Co. is quoted 
in a San Francisco paper as saying: “The proposed 
merger of iron, coal and steel industries of the Pacific 
coast is in the stage of investigation. Nothing has 4° 
yet been definitely completed, and details at presen 
are all in a nebulous state.” 
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Develops Portable Taper Boring Bar 


A taper boring bar that is of interest not only in 
the marine field for boring or reboring propellers, as 
ndieated in the accompanying illustrations, but in 
iny machine work where a taper hole is desired, has 
een developed recently by the Pedrick Tool & Machine 
o., Philadelphia. The appliance may be taken to the 
b and is adjustable for any degree of taper. 

The device does not depend upon taper slides or 
uides nor necessitate making any fixtures or separate 
ts of them for different sizes of holes. It is said 

be unlimited in scope and easily adaptable to any 
equirement. Operation is the same as that of the 
ympany’s regular cylinder boring bar, in that the 
ece being bored serves as a support for the machine. 
‘» this piece are fastened the crossheads that hold 
he boring bar. These crossheads have four radially 
lisposed set screws for the final and accurate align- 
ent of the bar after it has first been roughly centered 

the cylinder. The conical motion of the bar is 


rived from a cross-slide and yoke into which the 
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Foundations are now being put in and the plant will 
be in operation about July 1, 1922. 

The plant has been laid out with a view to utiliza- 
tion of modern production, transportation and material 
handling methods, and will be of brick and steel con- 
struction. The foundry building will be covered with 
a Pond roof and will be equipped with crane service for 
charging. The annealing building also houses the 
rolling, sand-blast, grinding and shipping departments 
and will have crane service through its length. 

Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, is the architect and 
engineer. 


Steel Treaters 1922 Convention and Exhibition 
in Detroit 
The board of directors of the American Society for 
Steel Treating at a meeting at Cleveland last week 
unanimously selected Detroit as the city in which to 
hold the next annual convention and exposition, Sept. 
25 to 30, 1922. 


It was also decided to hold two sectional meetings 









Portable Taper 
Set Up in a 
Shown Above 


long At the left 


arm iS machining 


bar is secured by a gudgeon pin. 
vanted is controlled by the distance the slide is moved 


The degree of taper 


m its central axis. The lower end of the bar to 
vhich the feed case is attached describes an orbit and 
equires in this crosshead a spherically shaped bearing. 
By preventing the handwheel of the feed case from 
turning, either by means of a weight or other simple 
nethod, the feed becomes constant and automatic, it 

claimed. 

The driving gearing is stationary so that it may 

driven by belt, electric motor or air drill in vertical 
horizontal positions. 

In one of the illustrations a facing arm is shown 
achining the hub of the propeller. Such an operation 

juires the removal of the crossheads and space- 
locks and a different means of holding the bar. This 
accomplished by “spiders” which are held in the 


ore of the hub, top and bottom, by projecting set 
rews. 


New Malleable Iron Foundry at Cadillac, Mich. 


To manufacture malleable iron castings made en- 
tirely of charcoal iron for automotive, railroad and 
veneral uses, a company has been formed at Cadillac, 
Mich., where a plant will be built. A name has not 
een selected, nor has the company been incorporated, 
sut these details will be attended to shortly after Jan. 1. 

The organizers are C. T. Mitchell, W. L. Saunders, 
J. C. Ford, and others of Cadillac, and R. J. Teetor, 
Muskegon, who will construct and manage the plant. 


Boring Bar 
Cylinder Is 
In the view 
at the right the bar 
in boring a taper hole in a 
propeller, the hole being 9/12 
in. in diameter and 16 in 
a facing 


is used 


the hub 





during the coming year in addition to the regular an- 
nual convention. One will be held in New York in 
January or February, and the other in Pittsburgh in 
May. These meetings will serve the members of all 
of the chapters located in those particular sections, 
and will continue for one or two days at which a few 
preprinted papers will be presented. There will be no 
exhibits at the sectional meetings. 


Companies Absorbed by Lackawanna Steel Co. 


BuFrraLo, Nov. 21.—Purchase of the Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. and the Ferguson Iron & Steel Co., both of 
Buffalo, by the Lackawanna Steel Co. has been con- 
summated, though public announcement has not been 
made. The purchase will give the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. two fabricating shops. 

More than a year ago, the Ferguson plants were 
sold to the Lackawanna Bridge Co. The crane material 
end of the business was sold shortly thereafter to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, but the fabricating depart- 
ment was retained and operated under the Lackawanna 
Bridge Co. control. 


“Predetermined Costs in the Manufacturing Plant” 
was discussed by W. H. Alden, Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, before the meeting of the New York 
section of the Industrial Cost Association on the even- 
ing of Thursday, Nov. 17, at Keen’s Chop House, 72 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, following a 
dinner at 6.30 p. m. 
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EMPLOYEES WILL ELECT 


Youngstown Workers Will Choose Representa- 
tives—Act Through Committees 


The annual nomination of representatives under 
the representation plan in effect at the plants of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
will take place Dec. 6. Election will be held Dec. 9 
in all departments except the plate mill and blast fur- 
naces at Hubbard, Trumbull County, Ohio, which are 
inoperative at this time. Ballots are provided each 
worker. Since the institution a number of years ago 
of the representation plan, labor difficulties have been 
reduced to a minimum with the company, which or- 
dinarily employs 12,500 workers. 

The representatives carry on their work through 
committees which meet at regular intervals with offi- 
cials and department heads. These committees are: 
Works Practice, Methods and Economics; Safety and 
Prevention of Accidents; Sanitation and Health; Wages, 
Employment and Working Conditions; Continuous 
Work and Reconstruction Problems; Rules; Housing, 
Domestic Economics and Living Conditions; Educa- 
tion and Publication; Transportation, Recreation, 
Athletics and Entertainment. 

Working through these committees, the company 
awards three prizes each month of $10, $15 and $25 
each for suggestions of various kinds to improve work- 
ing conditions, effect economies and the like. For 
instance, the winner of the prize last month suggested 
a cut-off on the throttle of the Bessemer blowing engine, 
while a special prize was awarded for the suggestion 
of an attachment to the cut-off machine in the tube 
mill department. 


Cost of Living Slowly Falling 


Monthly figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show the wholesale price of all commodities during 
October 50 per cent above the average for 1913, com- 
pared with 52 per cent in September. There was a 
slight advance (1 per cent) in metals and metal prod- 
ucts and a greater advance in cloths and clothing and 
in fuel and lighting. Chemicals and drugs remained 
stationary. There was a slight drop in building ma- 
terials and the miscellaneous group, with a greater 
drop in farm products, food and food products and 
house-furnishing goods. The table shows the figures 
for the two most recent months, for October, 1920, and 
the peak of 1920. It shows also the amount of liquida- 
tion, between the -peak price and the present, of the 
excess of the peak price over the average of 1913. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 


Commodities 


(1913 equals 100) 
1920 ——1921——— Liqui- 
Octo Sep- Octo- dation, 
Peak ber tember ber Per Cent 
Farm products . 246 182 122 119 87.0 
Food, et ; 287 204 146 142 77.5 
Cloths and clothing . 356 257 187 190 64.8 
Fuel and lighting 284 282 178 182 55.4 
Metals and metal prod- 
ucts ‘ores . ~- 195 184 12 
Building materials ‘ 341 313 19 
Chemicals and drugs... 222 216 16 


Al 


House-furnishing goods 


? 
Miscellaneous : tae 
All commodities 2 


Statement to Employees as to Merger 


The following note regarding the much-discussed 
independent steel merger appears in the current issue 
of the Bulletin, published for employees of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio: 

“There has been recently a great deal of talk, 
principally in the newspapers, concerning a projected 
combination of large steel companies, in which the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is always mentioned 
as an important unit. The Bulletin realizes that its 
readers are greatly interested in this subject. About 
all that can be said on the question is, that should 
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any such combination be made, it will be based on 

mutual interests of such companies as may be . 
cerned, and will be made only with a view to streny 
ening the competitive position of these compan 
which will be to the advantage of their employees.” 


Steel Mill Employment Increases 


A gain of 6.1 per cent for October compared w 
September has been recorded in the number of m 
on the payroll of 109 iron and steel plants. The gai 
in amount of payroll has been 15.1 per cent. Thi 
means that the average pay envelope has increax 
8.5 per cent as compared with the previous month. A 
the same time, however, there has been a decrease o 
3.9 per cent in the number of employees of 52 automo 
bile factories, with a decrease of 10.8 per cent in the 
amount of weekly payroll. This means a reduced earn 
ing power per man of 7.2 per cent. Railroad car build 
ing and repairing in 63 plants follows the lead of the 
steel industry, with a gain of 7.6 per cent in number 
of men, 12 per cent in total amount of payroll and 4.1 
per cent in the average pay envelope. 

In the table which follows, comparison will be found 
not only between September and October for these 
three branches of industry, but also between Octobe: 
of this year and October of 1920. 


Number Half- Average 
of Estab- Number Month Pay 
Period lishments of Men Payroll Envelop 
Tron and Steel 
October, 1920.... 117 191,870 $15,393,187 $80.2 
October, 1921.... 117 119,269 4,989,018 41.83 
September, 1921. 109 111,970 4,318,183 38.57 
Automobiles 
October, 1920.... 50 116.615 4,299,.731* 36.87 
October, 1921.... 50 89,346 2,620,491* 29.33 
September, 1921. 52 93,296 2,944,511" 31.56 


Car Building and Repairing 


October, 1920.... 62 71,116 5,342,742 75.12 

October, 1921.... 62 50,772 3,081,558 60.70 

September, 1921. 63 47,339 2,759,235 58.29 
*Weekly. 


Civil Service Positions Open 


Announcement is made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, of examinations for positions in 
the Bureau of Standards. Engineers, physicists and 
technologists are wanted, at $2,800 to $4,000 per year; 
associates at $2,000 to $2,800 per year, assistants at 
$1,500 to $1,800 per year. Applicants may qualify in 
electrical, mechnical, civil, chemical, ceramic or radio 
engineering, in engineering of materials, or in any 
other specialized line of engineering. Junior tech- 
nologists are also wanted, at $1,200 to $1,500 per year, 
plus $20 per month, qualifying in rubber technology, 
leather, paper, textile, oil or general technology. 
Junior engineers are wanted, also at $1,200 to $1,500 
per year, plus $20 per month, in all lines of engineer 
ing specified above. For the juniors, examinations wil! 
be held Jan. 11, March 8 and May 17, 1922. 

Mechanics and artisans are wanted at the Nava! 
Ordnance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., including 
armor plate pressmen, furnacemen, temperers, black 
smiths, etc., at pay reaching a maximum of $1.21 pe! 
hour. 

Strikers Enjoined 

St Louis, Nov. 22.—A restraining order issued 
Nov. 21 by Federal Judge Faris was followed last 
Friday by a temporary injunction against Amalga 
mated Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, No. 1003, in b 
half of the National Enameling & Stamping Co., oper 
ating a rolling mill at Second and Destrehan street 
It was alleged that members of the union, who had 
been on strike since Sept. 1 on the question of wages, 
had picketed the plant and performed illegal acts '! 
attempting to intimidate workmen. 

Iron and steel imports into Brazil during the firs‘ 
six months of 1921 are reported by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at 28,398,000 milreis 
($3,709,000), compared with 9,553,000 milreis ($1,24*,- 
000) last year. 








Further Gains in Iron and Steel Exports 


Larger Outward Movement of Steel Sheets and Plates 


and of Welded Pipe 


and Fittings—Shipments 


of Steel Rails Only Half of Septembey Figures 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—Stimulation of exports of 
ron and steel, which was shown in the September totals, 
vas further reftected in October. The outgoing move- 
ment of 28 products in October was 106,582 gross 
tons, valued at $29,706,437, as compared with 95,169 
ons, valued at $27,740,228, in September. 

October imports made a slight gain, amounting to 

,565 tons, valued at $2,388,987, as compared with 
2.573 tons, valued at $2,130,802, in September. Ex- 


Imports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 


Ten Months 


October Ending October 
921 








1920 1921 1920 
romanganese .........- 6,700 1,943 46,739 8.548 
POGRTIOGEE. kb wie ome oe dwe 1,239 1,359 12,882 5,242 

WO i cGucsess bea sien 15,938 406 118,068 20,933 
AD cosiven eve eee GS ee awe 10,998 7,827 130,871 36,773 
yr OM wccaneedoadaus an 522 221 4,570 1,596 
ctures SUORE caveccvys 139 54 1,262 604 
ets, without alloys.... 640 502 18,674 3,524 
OCRGr ‘Gee. 240 esbous 448 72 3,988 1,209 

) TOR eeewcesee¥anas 1,688 1,126 43,752 18,748 

ts and plates ........ 174 14 1,495 1,904 

ind terne plates...... 13 26 322 339 

SOG kc eda Se Wie uaviee 1,257 15 4,591 577 
TOOT «sons vekewseans 39,786 13,565 387,204 99,997 
viarnganese ore and oxide 44,700 36,760 467,712 377,834 


ports of machinery in October also were increased, 
vith a value of $16,814,995, as compared with $14,173,- 
968 in September. Imports of manganese ore and 
oxide in October made an increase of more than 250 
per cent over September, amounting to 36,760 tons, as 
ympared with 10,402 tons in September. 
For the ten months ending with October, iron and 
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Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 


Ten Months 


October Ending October 


1920 1921 1920 1921 
rromanganese ...... 716 10 2,170 614 
PrOGQUIIUGD “e4.ib-:sekwen 200 97 601 318 
5 MO si caanéeh vo ak 16,380 2.723 190,100 23,524 
SCPaD «st vrntendecewne, ee 3,293 187,528 30,494 
P WOR «saeoalccéces 5,401 314 36.202 12,009 
Wire 20G@8 .<viuceseve 8,434 1,330 105,843 13,305 
S : PRRs iccewis cusses 49,209 5,647 508,389 167,645 
ets, ingots, blooms.. 11,853 153 206,416 8,244 
Le: fee 3,356 806 31,256 22,223 
foop3 and bands...... 5,275 1,673 44.715 17,466 
Ce ee ee 321 $1 1,734 509 
a ee eee ree 445 262 2,570 911 
> ROG cicsstwacas 9,044 1.805 71,018 21,016 
other nails, includ- 
a Seer 1,460 311 9,161 4,062 
‘ast pipe and fittings. 7,380 1,953 49.079 $4,846 
ded pipe and fittings 24,539 12,865 219,806 320,464 
liators and cast 
ouse boilers ....... 913 611 6,237 3,070 
Ulroad spikes ...... 1,578 462 13,414 7,426 
PUIED «akc ad .. 53,266 9,976 473,940 292,138 
vanized sheets and 
lates aeereet eee ee &.717 3,060 89,059 48.629 
other sheets and 
Hates “Cae de wneeee 3 875 618 24,639 11,173 
EOE inebaivumees 91.093 15.301 726,979 318.661 
Ol SROEe: 5 oictawaa 17,129 20,930 135,896 122,115 
plates, punched 
Sree 3.071 542 25,216 9,249 
ructural steel ...... 53,989 10,587 387.378 276.595 
n and terne plates... 20,288 5.504 189,988 90.176 
MTT) WHEE. wale he bleed 13.654 3,621 100,716 26,160 
\ll other wire ... 19,982 2,087 146,618 60.369 
SOG 5 ou cebenteee 452.015 106,582 3,996,668 1,953,414 


teel exports aggregated 1,953,414 tons, valued at $549,- 
175,950, as compared with 3,996,668 tons, valued at 
5884,767,691, for the same period of last year. Ex- 
ports for October of last year totaled 452,015 tons, 
valued at $103.546,679. Imports of iron and steel for 
the ten months ending with October of this year 
totaled 99,997 tons, valued at $24,745,798, as against 
387,204 tons, valued at $43,444,014, for the same 


period of 1920. Imports in October of 1920 totaled 
39,786 tons, valued at $4,822,167. 

For the ten months of this year imports of man- 
ganese ore and oxide totaled 377,834 tons, as compared 
with 467,712 tons for the same period of last year, 
while for October, 1920, they totaled 44,700 tons. 

Exports of machinery for the ten months ending 
with October were valued at $261,003,558, while for 
the same period of last year they were valued at 
$370,952,731, and for October, 1920, at $40,585,539. 
Lathes to the value of $146,128 were exported in 
October of this year and for the ten months period 
the value of exports of this machine tool amounted 
to $2,789,770. The respective values of “other machine 
tools” exported were $143,224 and $4,283,666; for 
sharpening and grinding machines, $89,272 and $1,090,- 


sores EmMNRAEHD gH eet oNND Hanennn nin rene naae ante, 


Exports, January, 1920, to October, 1921, Inclusive 


—— Gross Tons - — 


pa - ‘ 
All Iron Pig Semi--finished 
and Steel Iron Material 
Calendar year 1919.. 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 


January, 1920 ....... 333,601 18,468 19,937 
POUT cc évicders 308,185 15,739 22,693 
BE >a 5 acalar a baka enteral 417,216 22,740 30,444 
cea dae ; 5 395,120 14,608 19,032 
Pe wéicdts was or eed 3 420,359 13,032 16,370 
June ae aerate enh ee 17,075 29,811 
Fiscal year 1920..... 4,212,732 248,126 288,766 

 sceh Rhda Seas ... 458,866 29,647 17,243 
RE. a t0tewn oceeean. ee 22,645 20,920 
PO acu wena eeaias 409,200 22,724 18,113 
CN ei hha a Oa oe med 452,015 17,296 11,853 
pS Ee ee eee 434,297 13,929 7,042 
SR Ua. 5 hed Raa ae 498,765 10,055 3,415 
Calendar year 1920... 4,961,851 217,958 216,873 
January, 1921 .......... 547,304 3.710 315 
February . Pe wes 393,328 1,307 92 
GEE os we be d eaeewn t 230,635 2,320 1,023 
EE inivnetitad dasamsa 162.592 1,234 678 
BI 6 si ctilhcailal ah nies rae ts Co 142,551 2,541 749 
Eee ..cne oe vs Cee 119,081 1,689 1,106 
Fiscal year 1921...... 4,168,619 129,541 82,549 

es ite ee ne tthe We 86,523 2,744 363 
NE Sb x ak fae ae ee 75,827 2,424 2,447 
ee 95,169 3,078 1,318 
CES ica: diaiwie wen pein de oie 106,582 2,830 153 
Ten months ......... 1,953,414 24,456 8,244 


230, and for all other metal working machinery, $302,- 
307 and $10,026,508. 

Steel sheets constituted the largest single item of 
export in October. The outgoing movement of this 
product was 20,930 tons, while for the 10-month period 
the total was 122,115 tons. Of the October exports 
of sheets, Japan took 80 per cent, or 16,794 tons, while 
for the 10-month period shipments to that country 
totaled 66,250 tons. Shipments to Canada in October 
and the 10-month period were 2496 tons and 29,618 
tons respectively, while those going to Argentina were 
588 tons and 3383 tons, respectively. 

Steel plates ranked second in the export movement, 
October shipments being 15,301 tons, while for the 
10-month period they totaled 318,661 tons. Of these 
shipments Canada took 8948 tons in October and 
94,475 tons during the 10 months. Exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to 2699 tons and 50,375 
tons, respectively; while Japan took 1591 tons and 
29,646 tons, respectively, and Hongkong 1005 and 
5626 tons respectively. 

Exports of welded pipe and fittings in October 
totaled 12,865 tons and for the 10-month period, 320,464 
tons. The movement to Mexico in October amounted te 
4861 tons, and for the 10-month period, 109,108 tons; 
to Japan 648 and 21,383 tons, respectively; to Argentina 
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1357 tons and 9889 tons, respectively; to Venezuela 601 
‘ons and 4075 tons, respectively; and to Egypt 592 tons 
and 1580 tons, respectively. 


Structural steel exported in October totaled 
10,587 tons, and for the 10 months, 276,595 tons. 
Shipments of this product. to Canada in October 


amounted to 3846 tons and for the 10 months, 51,03: 
tons; to British India, 3102 tons and 32,941 tons, re- 
spectively, and to Japan 1362 tons and 45,055 tons, 
respectively. ® 

Steel rails exported in October amounted to 9976 
tons, and for the 10-month period, 292,138 tons. Ship- 
ments to Japan in October totaled 5644 tons and for 
the 10 months, 27,812 tons, while those made to Canada 
were 3450 tons and 18,288 tons, respectively. 

An interesting item of import related to ferro- 
manganese, the total for October amounting to 1943 
tons, an increase of 1139 tons over September, with 
804 tons. All of this alloy came from England. The 
largest single item of import was scrap, the October 
incoming movement of this material amounting to 
7827 tons. 


Coal and Coke Output Reduced 


UNIONTOWN, PA., Nov. 20.—Production of bitumi- 
nous coal and coke in the Connellsville region will show 
a decrease this week despite the fact that the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. during the week put in operation 
850 additional ovens which had been idle since last 
March and April. 

The dropping off in production has not caused the 
entire suspension of any operating plant, however, and 
the present situation is believed to be only temporary. 
Most observers believe that a freight rate reduction 
is in prospect and that this has caused consumers 
to send a flood of cancellations in the region. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co. now has better than 2000 
ovens in operation in the Connellsville region and plans 
are being made to fire more. The company is oper- 
ating at about 55 per cent on coal production. 


Will Sell Forgings and Castings 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Announcement has been 
made by the director of sales, War Department, that 
approximately 13,500,000 lb. of aeronautical motor 
forgings and castings, now held by the air service, will 
be offered for sale by informal bids to be received 
until Dec. 10 by the office of the chief of air service. 
These forgings and castings, which consist of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, located at the Long Island 
air reserve depot, Long Island City, L. I., are to be 
sold on the basis of scrap metals. Informal bids will 
be received by the material, disposal and salvage divi- 
sion, chief of air service, Eighteenth Street and Vir- 
ginia Avenue,’ N. W., Washington. No special forms 
of biddings are required. Inspection of the materials 
is invited, and bids will be considered for all or part 
of the various lots offered, but proposals are especially 
solicited on the entire quantity of each class of metals. 

The quantities of metal being offered are approxi- 
mately as follows: Steel, 11,534,937 lb.; cast iron, 
1,041,249 lb.; bronze, 750,000 1lb.; aluminum, 189,022 
lb.; brass, 12,407 lb. 


The Associated Machinery Corporation of Chicago 
announces that its managing director, Lionel R. Vinall 
Moon, has arrived in Burma, where he will open offi- 
ces, proceeding then to India and Ceylon, where he 
will also open offices. The Associated Machinery Cor- 
poration was recently formed to handle exports of 
construction equipment to India, Burma and Ceylon. 
The companies interested are the Pawling & Harnish- 
feger Co., Milwaukee; Novo Engine Co., Lansing, 
Mich.; Insley Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh; Chain Belt Co.. Milwaukee. New York 
offices are at 50 Church Street and are in charge of 
C. L. Langlotz. 


The Ames Shovel & Tool Works, Elwood, Ind., has 
reopened its plant, closed since June. About 150 men 
have resumed work. 
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Honors to Henry R. Towne 


Honorary membership will be awarded to .H 
R. Towne at the annual meeting of the Ame: 
Society of Mechanical Engineers to be held in 
first week of December in New York. Mr. TT, 
has been a member of the society since 1882 
has served’ as its vice-president .and president. 
announcement of the bestowal of honorary m 
bership states: “He has been a pioneer in apprecia 
the broadening function of the engineer and wil! 
long remembered not only for his contributions to e: 
neering literature on this subject, but also as the 
recting head of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.” 

Mr. Towne has also been elected honorary pr 
dent of the Taylor Society, devoted to scientific ma 
agement. In the letter of invitation to Mr. Tow: 
Henry S. Dennison, president of the society, sai 
“The board of directors of the Taylor Society desir 
to make public recognition of your eminent servic 
to the cause of scientific management, and of your 
early and abiding appreciation of the genius of 
Frederick W. Taylor, and to that end invites you to 
accept the office of honorary president of the Taylor 
Society. This office is created for the particular pur- 
pose of doing honor to yourself and the Taylor Society 
It is the expectation of the directors that it will be 
called into existence only rarely; possibly not again, 
for the historical circumstances of your service to 
scientific management are not likely to be repeated.” 

The letter recalls how Mr. Towne delivered an 
“epoch-making address” on “The Engineer as an 
Economist” before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1886 and how he, more than any one else, 
realized the importance of Mr. Taylor’s various papers 
“Notes on Belting,” in 1893; “Shop Management,” 
in 1903 and “On the Art of Cutting Metals,” presented 
in 1906. 

On the first page of the November bulletin of the 
Taylor Society Mr. Towne is characterized as: “Chair- 
man of the board Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; honorary 
member and formerly president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; formerly president 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York; formerly 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; pioneer representative 
of that rare combination in industry of scholar, scien- 
tist and executive; some 40 years ago the prophet 
of a science in management and the first engineer- 
executive to appreciate the genius of Frederick W. 
Taylor, the creator of that new science.” 





Steel Companies Acquire Portsmouth By-Product 
Coke Plant 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
and the Whitaker-Glessner Co. have acquired jointly 
all the capital stock of the Portsmouth Solvay Coke 
Co., and have reorganized the company. The name 
has been changed to the Portsmouth By-Product Coke 
Co. The main office will be at Portsmouth, Ohio, where 
the by-product coke ovens are located. The officers 
of the reorganized company are: President, J. H. 
Frantz, Columbus, Ohio; vice-president, R. H. Sweet- 
ser, Columbus; secretary-treasurer, H. K. Moore, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; auditor, J. L. Watkins, Portsmouth; 
superintendent of coke ovens, L. D. Huestis, Ports 
mouth. 

The Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. owns and 
operates Freeburn mine in Pike County, Ky. Thoma 
DeVenny is superintendent of this coal mine. Fre 
burn mine furnishes high-grade by-product coal to th 
coke ovens at Portsmouth and also furnishes stea! 
coal to the trade. 


New Hamilton Furnace 


The Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
having estimates made for the construction of a 60! 
ton blast furnace, adjoining its present furnace. T! 
foundations for the new stack are practically complete 
and a new blowing engine is now being installed. 
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United for Arms Limitation 


If, in addition to the telegrams sent to THE 
IRON AGE by leaders in the industry expressing 
their sentiments in regard to limitation of arma- 
ments, any further evidence were needed to show 
that American steel manufacturers stand squarely 
behind the policies promulgated by President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes at the conference 
in Washington, it was furnished by the speeches 
of Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab at the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute last Friday. 
Mr. Schwab, as head of the greatest shipbuilding 
and war materials manufacturing plants in the 
country, was as emphatic as anyone could possibly 
be in expressing his willingness to sacrifice these 
plants in the cause of peace. And Judge Gary not 
only spoke in favor of limitation of armament but 
declared that in addition to what is contemplated 
by the new restrictions upon arms there should be 
an understanding that if any international differ- 
ences arise, no resort to military force shall be 
permitted until after a conference and full dis- 
cussion by all the nations now participating in 
the deliberations at Washington. This is doubt- 
less the expression of a hope rather than of a 
conviction that war will be stopped by an interna- 
tional conference, but it shows that industrial 
leaders as well as many others will not be satis- 
fied. until everything that possibly can be done is 
done to prevent war. 

It is gratifying to know that as the leaders 
among the employers are taking a positive stand 
in favor of peace, the labor unions are also mak- 
ing themselves heard in no uncertain language. 
The rumor that the International Association of 
Machinists would not approve plans for scrapping 
battleships has been met by emphatic denial by 
President William Johnson of that organization, 
who makes the suggestion that it will not be neces- 
sary to scrap machine shops at the navy yards 
because it will be entirely possible to use them 
for making products not connected in any way 
with warfare. He also calls attention to the fact 
that certain repair work must always be done at 
the Navy Yards. However this may be, it would 
doubtless be true that in bringing about the re- 
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duction of armament, readjustments will be se 
vere upon many companies and employees. But 
any temporary suffering or disarrangement wil! 
be of small consequence in comparison with the 
ultimate benefits to all industry. 

Marshal Foch eloquently paid tribute last Fri- 
day night to the American people for all they did 
during the war, and especially to the industries 
which furnished the supplies on time, when they 
were sorely needed. The great soldier also ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the unity of feeling 
which prevailed in this country when the one 
thought was to win the war. Happily the outlook 
now is that in the determination to bring about 
peace the unity of purpose will be just as com- 
plete as it was in 1917 and 1918, when the whole 
country was doing its utmost to support its sol- 
diers. 


Naval Tonnage and Rolled Steel 


Study of the naval appropriations of the 
United States, during the 39 years since the be- 
ginning of the “new” navy of steel, shows that 
the construction has been authorized of a total 
of 2,947,698 tons of warships and auxiliaries. For 
the construction of these vessels, a total of 
2,500,000 tons of iron and steel, more or less, has 
been required, spread over the 39 years. This 
includes plates and shapes, armor of all kinds, 
forgings and castings, pipe, chain and numerous 
other items. 

During the same 39 years the United States 
produced 550,270,000 tons of finished (rolled 
iron and steel. Thus, of each 1,000,000 tons pri 
duced, 4550 tons became worked into a naval ship 
of some character—less than % of 1 per cen! 
Such material as has been needed for repairs has 
been far more than offset by the forgings and 
castings and armor plate included in the nava 
tonnage, but not in the above figure for pro- 
duction. 

And the naval ratio of use has not varied 4 
great deal during the period. From 1883 to 18°", 
inclusive, 3550 tons was used from each 1,000,100 
tons produced. From 1891 to 1900 the figure wa5 
4579 tons. This included the Spanish war yea. 
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rom 1901 to 1910 it was 3210 tons; from 1911 to 
915, 3480 tons. 
Only when the world war crisis appeared, and 
.e famous three-year naval program of 1916 
ime, were these figures exceeded. From 1916 
, 1921, each 1,000,000 tons produced paid a toll 
* 6680 tons to the naval war god. This condition 
as accentuated in 1917 and 1918, with 810,000 
ns of steel and iron for the ships authorized, 
id 64,225,000 tons produced—a ratio of 12,600 
er 1,000,000 tons. 
It must be recognized, of course, that the steel 
a warship authorized last year will probably 
rolled this year and worked into its structure 
ring this year and the next year or two. Hence 
e ships authorized, say, in 1900 did not use 
ich of the 1900 steel. But over a long period 
years this element disappears, and conclusions 
awn from a comparison such as that above be- 
ne valid. For the three-year and war program, 
wever, where the large ships were all purposely 
elayed, the figure of 6680 tons per 1,000,000 tons 
‘ production is a fairer measure than 12,600 tons, 
for the use of steel was actually distributed over 
onsiderable period. 
This bears out the argument in the second 
\itorial in the Nov. 17 issue of THE IRON AGE, 
the effect that the cessation of naval building 
would exert an inappreciable effect upon the out- 
put of steel products. Without considering the 
probability of a stimulus in other directions, a 
loss of less than 1 ton in each 200 would never 
be felt. 


No Secondary Inflation 


Last spring there were predictions in some 
quarters that there would be “a secondary infla- 
tion.” Deflation had been proceeding rapidly. 
Prices had been tumbling, large losses had been 
sustained and there was much “frozen credit.” 
There was argument that inasmuch as prices had 
fallen much more in some lines than in others a 
partial recovery might occur, and it was suggested 
that a secondary inflation was so badly needed by 
some holders of goods that it might even be for 
the good of the general public that these holders 
be relieved. 

It is plain now that no secondary inflation has 
occurred and that none is in prospect for the 
near future. For the distant future it is, of course, 
unsafe for anyone to predict, but the record to 
date is important. : 

The Bureau of Labor’s index number of whole- 
sale prices, which is considered to be well de- 
signed in its weighting and to be carefully com- 
piled, is sufficient evidence that there is no sec- 
ondary inflation. There was a suspicious upward 
movement in August, but that has now played out. 
‘he low point was 148 (1913 average prices be- 
ng 100), shown for both June and July. Then 
‘here was an advance to 152 for both August and 
september, while now the report for October is 
ssued, showing 150 for that month. 

While the general index number advanced four 
points, or between 2 and 3 per cent net, from July 
‘o August, the advance was not in all groups and 
indeed was confined to two lines, farm products 
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showing a slight increase and food a large in- 
crease. In September food lost part of the gain 
while clothes and clothing had a sharp advance, 
farm products advancing a trifle, and nearly all 
other products declining a trifle, so that the gen- 
eral average was unchanged. In October there 
were some slight advances, while the general trend 
was downward. 

Thus it is plain that there has been at no 
time a tendency for commodities in general to ad- 
vance. So drastic had been the decline in the 
general index number that if there were any re- 
actionary capacity it would presumably have been 
shown by this time. The index number dropped 
from its maximum of 272 in May, 1920, to 207 in 
November, 1920, and to 151 in May, 1921. That 
was a drop of 65 points in the first six months and 
of 56 points in the second six months, but in pro- 
portion the first drop was 24 per cent and the sec- 
ond was 27 per cent, so that the declines should 
be considered practically identical. 

That some sellers need relief, and badly need 
relief, from present conditions is quite plain. 
They are not promised relief by a “secondary in- 
flation” in general and there is no evidence that 
there will be much relief by commodities that have 
fallen the most having a moderate rise. Yet 
there is means for relief, in many cases at least, 
by another route, through the medium of further 
decreases in cost of production. When prices 
were rising much reference wai made to “the 
vicious spiral” by which an advance in one quar- 
ter produced an advance in another, and so around 
the spiral. Now we have the descending spiral 
instead. 

From the general showing made by the course 
of prices in recent months, an important deduction 
is to be made for sellers whose products have had 
particularly heavy declines. Sellers sometimes 
feel that they may be able eventually to advance 
their prices by first making a reduction not other- 
wise warranted. The statistics available do not 
suggest that any such maneuver is feasible at this 
juncture. Prices once down stay down. Steel 
prices, for instance, which long ago declined to a 
lower relative level than commodities in general, 
have not reacted. While the October index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labor stands at 150, THE 
IRON AGE composite price of finished steel, re- 
ferred to 1913 average prices at 100, now stands 
at 127, or 23 points below the general level. 


There are two measures of the extent of the 
depression the after-effects of the war have 
brought to the tin industry of the world as seen 
in conditions at home. One is the decrease in 
imports and the other the liquidation of prices. 
Imports of tin into the United States, the largest 
consumer, were at the rate of 8,690,000 pounds per 
month in 1913; in the first nine months of this 
year they had fallen to 3,787,000 pounds per 
month. One cause, no doubt, of the low receipts 
this year was the heavy imports in 1920; at 
10,503,200 pounds per month they exceeded all 
records. The average price of Straits tin at New 
York in 1913 was about 44.50 cents per pound. 
It rose to $1 per pound in 1918, but the course of 
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events in 1921 has brought the metal below 30 
cents, the low point having been about 25 cents, 
with to-day’s market at 29 to 30 cents per pound, 
New York. Demand for tin plate recently has 
been unseasonably active and the low point in 
both imports and prices of tin probably has been 
passed. The heavy buying of Straits tin in the 
past week, estimated at 1500 to 2000 tons, resem- 
bles old-time activity. It indicates unmistakably 
the more pressing needs of tin plate makers, who 
have used up their stocks in just the way all metal- 
working industries have worked up every ton of 
steel on hand before calling upon the mills. 


The Government and Rail Strikes 

Obviously a strike of employees of a public 
service corporation or a public utility is a strike 
against the public. The object is to cripple the 
service, a service rendered to the public. The 
public is injured much more than the employer. 
There has been criticism of the Transportation 
act in that it does not provide penalties for viola- 
tion of its labor provisions, and it is a matter of 
general law that a crime or misdemeanor cannot 
be found unless means of punishment can be 
found. Accordingly it has been suggested that it 
may become necessary to “put teeth in the act.” 
The point, however, is not well taken. 

The jurisdiction the Government exercises 
over the carriers in the matter of charges and 
character of service is for the protection of the 
public, and naturally the jurisdiction extends over 
the employees of the carriers. The Clayton act 
amends the Sherman act so that a labor organiza- 
tion escapes its provisions. The labor union can- 
not be considered a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, and it may not be restrained “from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof.” 
The act, however, is directed solely to cases of 
dispute between employer and employee. A rail 
strike is not such a dispute. The carriers pay the 
wages prescribed by a Government agency, the 
Railroad Labor Board, and the dispute is with a 
third party, the Government, representing the 
public. 

The Clayton act refers to injunctions in a dis- 
pute between employer and employee, but a con- 
spiracy to deprive the public of service is another 
matter. It seems plain that in the event of a rail 
strike the Government could secure injunctions 
against the conspirators, not to force them to go 
to work, but to force them to cease promoting the 
conspiracy. Talk of its being impossible to force 
a man to work is beside the point. The chief con- 
spirators in a rail strike would be men who do 
not work on railroads. 

It is disturbing to reflect that the idea of the 
public having rights when labor is concerned is 
‘so new that it is not generally recognized. How 
curious this timidity of public thought really is 
may be illustrated by putting the shoe on the other 
foot. It is a matter of rendering service to the 
public. Suppose, then, that the railroads should 


go on a strike against a freight rate prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and refuse, 
for instance, to carry any iron ore from Cleveland 
to Pittsburgh.’ 


Yet the Railroad Labor Board 
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and the Interstate Commerce Commission ar 
sentially cognate. 

Once the principle is established and x: 
ally recognized that the Government is entitl: 
intervene, in the case of a rail strike, to see 
service continues to be rendered to the public 
actual procedure would net be Cifficult. Met! 
in strikes, whether against manufacturers 
against public utilities, are well known. The o; 
ation does not consist wholly or even largely 
the individual strikers refraining from work. 
all cases there are efforts to prevent others fr 
working. The Government would be doing no rad 
cal thing in protecting those who wished to wo. 
and that is the main thing necessary. 

The railroad labor unions are not written ou! 
of existence by this principle. While the carrie: 
are not permitted to refuse to carry freight or 
passengers at the rates prescribed by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, they are permitted to 
unite in making representations to the commis 
sion as to what they think they should have. Th« 
railroad workers have the same privilege of hiring 
men to speak for them before the Railroad Labo: 
Board. 


War and Reaction in Steel 


There has been adequate testimony from many 
sources in the past week that the American steel 
industry has a relatively small stake in naval or 
other armament. The utterances of leaders in 
the industry at the sessions of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, including the thrilling declara- 
tion of Charles M. Schwab at the Foch banquet, 
should silence completely those who point to this 
industry as one of the “interests” back of war 
for the profits war brings. 

In its world-wide aspect there is proof that 
war and its expenditures ultimately react upon 
and well-nigh paralyze industries that in war 
time were highly stimulated. An analysis of 
world steel operations, now and before the war, 
strongly supports this statement. In 1913 the pig 
iron and steel outputs of four leading producing 
countries—the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Belgium—averaged 4,067,800 tons and 
3,824,300 tons per month respectively. German 
statistics have not been available since the war. 
In 1921, for the eight months ended with August, 
the production of the same four countries had 
shrunk to 1,972,235 tons per month for pig iron 
and 2,180,145 tons per month for steel. In other 
words, eight years have witnessed, not a normal 
expansion, but a decline to 48 per cent of the pig 
iron output and to 57 per cent of the steel output 
for 1913, and at the same time, in the face of 
greatly increased capacity, a world-wide preva- 
lence of depression or reaction that is staggering. 
The disastrous effect on capital and labor is be- 
yond measurement. 

When war is abolished or armament expendi- 
ture greatly lessened, the steel and other indus- 
tries will expand in response to the world’s con- 
structive needs and belief in war as a creator of 
prosperity will take its place in the limbo of 
economic delusions. 









Freight Reductions on Steel Still in Abeyance 


Hopes Based on the Reduction in Iron Ore Rates Seem Less Likely 


to Be Realized—Railroads’ Attitude Due to Erroneous Views 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Reductions voluntarily 
made during the past week by the railroads in freight 
rates on agricultural products and on lumber, the latter 
applicable to transcontinental traffic, have inspired the 
hope that the carriers will soon take similar action to 
give relief to the iron and steel trade. Disquieting 
reports persist, however, and if these are well founded 
the realization of the steel trade’s hopes will be still 
further deferred. The reports arose partly from the 
meeting in New York last week between the railroad 
and steel men, which is said to have taken a wide 
range of discussion, centering largely about the re- 
duced rates on iron ore from lower lake ports and 
the demand of producers for reductions in rates on 
fuel. The railroad interests again evaded definite 
committal, but at a meeting of executives in New York 
this week it was decided to continue the reduced ore 
rate to March 31 but to make no recommendation of 
lower coal, coke and limestone rates for the present. 

The surprising fact is that some of the carriers 
are said to be holding out against freight reductions 
on the claim that iron and steel prices have not been 
sufficiently liquidated. It is even reported that this 
belief has found credence in influential Washington 
circles and this opinion in turn is bolstering up the 
position of the railroads. In view of all that has been 
published showing that steel prices not only have been 
deflated but that a vast amount of steel is being sold 
at less than cost, it is difficult to understand this atti- 





ORE RATES EXTENDED 


Reduction of Oct. 18 Made Effective Up to 
March 31 by Railroad Executives 


NEw YoRK, Nov. 22.—The railroad executives 
(Trunk Line Association) met to-day to discuss the 
demands of the shippers and arrange the ore rates to 
go into effect Jan. 1, when the present reduced rates 
on ore expire. At this meeting it was decided to extend 
the present rates on ore to March 31. The demand of 
the shippers for a lowering of rates on coal, coke, lime- 
stone, dolomite and other raw materials was taken up, 
but the carriers could not see their way clear to reduce 
freight rates on these materials at present. 

A number of representatives of ore firms attended 
the previous conference of the railroads and pig iron 
and steel interests held in New York, Nov. 17, at the 
ffices of the Trunk Line Association, called by the rail- 
roads to consider the question of restoring rail rates on 
iron ore from Lake’'Erie docks to interior furnaces, 
which were reduced 28 per cent, Oct. 18 and effective 
intil Jan. 1, 1922. The ore men took small part in the 
proceedings, being largely interested spectators. 
| The Buffalo furnace men presented their request for 
lower rates from Buffalo and there was a heated dis- 
cussion of rates on coal, coke, ore, dolomite and other 
raw materials. Steel men from all sections of the coun- 
try went on record as strongly favoring a reduction of 
fuel rates. Interior furnaces asked for a 28 per cent 
rate reduction on the handling charges for ore at Lake 
Erie docks, which matter was recently taken up before 
the coal, coke and ore committee of the Central Traffic 
Association in Pittsburgh and approved by that com- 
mittee, 

Interior and Eastern furnaces also asked for a re- 
duction as soon as possible on coal, coke and dolomite. 
Lake furnaces indorsed the position of the interior fur- 
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tude of mind. As shown in the illuminating article in 
THE IRON AGE of Sept. 22, pages 752-753, finished steel 
was then 37 per cent above its 1913 average (it is now 
only 27 per cent above 1913), while building materials 
were still 98 per cent above the 1913 level. The ex- 
cessive transportation rates, now that wages in the 
steel industry have been deflated, are the chief cause 
of the higher level of to-day as compared with that 
of 1913. The greatest obstacle, consequently, to com- 
plete readjustment is in the present high freight rates, 
and apparently the railroads would maintain instead 
of removing the obstacle. It is said that one reason 
for the claim that steel prices have not been deflated is 
that rails are now quoted at $40, as compared with the 
pre-war price of $30 (for open hearth rails), without 
any consideration being given to the much higher costs 
on raw materials, due largely to higher freights. The 
cost of the manufacture of pig iron, for instance, is 
shown to be from $6 to $9 a ton higher than in 1913. 
It is plain that until the steel trade is given lower 
freight rates there can be no such readjustment in that 
industry as has been called for in some quarters. It is 
becoming more and more evident that the pyramiding 
of costs due to high freight rates is an obstacle to 
buying by the agricultural community and that it 
stands in the way of such a readjustment in various 
industries as would encourage buyers to believe that 
comparatively stable levels had been reached. 


naces against the restoration of the former rates on iron 
ore, but contended that the rates on coal and coke were 
out of line. The Buffalo furnaces called attention to the 
discrepancy in the present differential between the ore 
rates of Lake Erie ports and Pittsburgh and the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo coal rate. Formerly the rate on coal 
from Pittsburgh to Buffalo was only 20c. higher than 
on ore from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh. At pres- 
ent, the coal rate from Pittsburgh to Buffalo is $2.50 
compared with 91c., the ore rate from lower lake ports 
to Pittsburgh, a difference of $1.59. 


The New Rate on Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22.—The proposed reduced rate 
on tin plate to $1.20 from Pittsburgh and New York 
to the Pacific Coast has not yet become effective, and 
probably will not go into effect until Dec. 15. Chicago 
now has a rate of $1.20 and Eastern railroads have 
concurred in granting a reduction to $1.20. The pres- 
ent rate from Chicago to $1.83%, from Pittsburgh 
$1.66% and from Cincinnati $1.58%. 


The United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 
Boston, has placed an order with the Electric Furnace 
Co., Alliance, Ohio, for two electric melting furnaces. 
One of these is a 75 kw. nose tilting type furnace with 
capacity of 800 lb. for melting silver, and the other a 
40 kw. pit type crucible furnace for refining gold. 


“Luckily no one was hurt*but the repair bill on 
the broken lathe amounted toe $1,500,” states a poster 
of the National Safety Council, illustrated by a’ photo- 
graph of the broken chain and broken’ machine. «“The 
hoist chain was too small; ‘it® concludes. “Be sure 
your chain is strong ‘enough ‘before hoisting.’ ~-° 
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National Founders Quarter Century Old 


Association Meets in New York in Annual Conven- 
tion—Considers Railroad Problems, Wage Liqui- 


dation, 


ers’ Association, as President William H. Barr 

called the twenty-fifth annual convention, was 
occupied to a large extent in the consideration of the 
country’s railroad problems—the high rates, low profits, 
threatened strikes and financial embarrassment. One of 
the papers was entitled “The Present Railway Situa- 
tion”; reference was made frequently in other addresses 
to the problem, and the association adopted a nine-point 
resolution addressed to the Senate committee investi- 


cor } HE silver anniversary of the National Found- 


What the National Founders’ Association 


Foreman Training and Foundry Costs 


pearance before the Court of Appeals in Chicago on a 
injunction case. 


Railroad and Tax Problems Are Foremost 


James A. Emery, counsel for the National Founder 
Association at Washington, made a telling speech o1 
“Industry and Public Affairs,” occasionally illustrating 
his points with the kind of humor which put them in 
relief. For instance, in commenting on our present 
excess profits taxes, he said: “The laws should be so 


Asked the Senate to Consider in Respect to 


Railroad Regulation 


In a resolution addressed to the Senate of the 
United States the National Founders’ Association 
urges the consideration of the following affirmative 
principles to be recognized in the further regulation 
of the railroads of the country: 
1—The deliberate and concerted interruption of 
our railroad service being socially destructive, dis- 
putes between carriers and their employees threaten- 
ing a serious interruption of commerce should be 
subject to ultimate determination by a public trib- 
unal, without stoppage of service. 
2—The members of such tribunal should possess 
the highest personal qualifications and represent the 
=: public exclusively. 
: 3—Such tribunal should be affiliated with and 
= function as a part of the rate-making authority and 
the right of the public to appear before such tribunal 
for good cause shown should be affirmatively recog- 
nized. 

4—That each carrier should be recognized as a 
primary unit of joint interest and co-operation in the 
establishment and maintenance of employment rela- 
=: tions between the employees and management of such 
2 carriers. 

5—That arbitrary discrimination between or- 
ganized and unorganized employees or between those 


gating the railroad situation, the resolution offering 
advice and recommendations. 

The convention was held, as usual, in the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, Nov. 16 and 17. The early session was 
reported in part in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 17. All 
officers were re-elected except Vice-President Julius 
Goslin, Joubert & Goslin Machine & Foundry Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who resigned. He was succeeded by 
M. Griswold, Jr., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa., who 
modestly claimed that the honor was not in recognition 
of him personally but rather of his company, which had 
given extensive support to the association. 

There was a registration of 327. Two of the best- 
received speeches were by men not listed on the printed 
program. They were those of Governor Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas, who spoke on the court of industrial rela- 
tions in his State and the coal strike, and Jack O’Brien, 
the “soap box anti-socialist orator,” who has proved 
effective as an antidote to Bolshevik propaganda. Gov- 
ernor Allen was a guest at the banquet Wednesday 
evening, where he was asked questions as to the work- 
ings of the Kansas court. E. L. Greever, counsel for 
the West Virginia coal operators, was to have spoken 
on the causes of the troubles in the West Virginia coal 
fields. He was absent due to the necessity of his ap- 


who desire to bargain collectively and those who 
desire to bargain individually is intolerable in the 
regulation of the railroads. 

6—That while the carriers and their employees 
should be afforded the widest opportunity to fix the 
terms of their employment relations, no form is de- 
sirable or permissible that.does not assure to man- 
agement the opportunity to fulfill its primary public 
obligation to give uninterrupted and efficient service 
at reasonable rates. 

7—That in the public interest all legislative re- 
strictions imposing arbitrary burdens upon the effi- 
cient management and the rate structure of our 
transportation system should be repealed. Signifi- 
cant examples of these are to be found in the Adam- 
son act within the Federal jurisdiction and the full- 
crew laws operating in many of our States. 

8—That Federal control of through commerce is 
essential to its rapid and efficient movement at 
reasonable rates, and any return to State inter- 
ference with through commerce would seriously 
obstruct our industrial progress. 

9—That executive officers of this association are 
hereby empowered to appoint a committee to bring 
this resolution to the proper committee of the Senate 
of the United States. 





simple that the payer could figure out in a lifetime 
what he owes the Government.” Again on the same 
subject he said: “No tax laws ever afford inspiration; 
the public never acclaims the author of such a law a 
hero; orators never get eloquent over a new tax law; 
poets never write about it. Tax legislation is recog- 
nized as a necessary evil.” 

The question is often asked, he said, “Why are not 
more labor legislation proposals coming before Con- 
gress?” The speaker explained that legislators and 
remedial advocates are waiting for decisions by the 
various courts on the present laws in the hopes that 
they may prove adequate. “We are awaiting the out- 
come of the Duplex case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States; there are the Tri-City cases where 
the Court will determine whether there is such a thing 
as peaceful picketing. In Arkansas there is being 
threshed out the question of whether a voluntary asso- 
ciation like a labor union can be sued under its com- 
mon name, or, in others words, if the large unincorpo- 
rated organization can without leave destrey property. 
If these decisions turn out unfavorably to public in- 
terests, then we will need amendments providing rem- 
edies.” 

In speaking of the transportation problem he stated 
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that 90 per cent of the commodities produced in a State 
are commonly consumed outside; hence the importance 
of adequate transportation facilities. The scale of rail- 
road earnings correspond to profits of $62 a year on 
$20,000 invested capital. “The railroads are yours in 
the last analysis; when you burden them you burden 
yourselves. Excess employees are merely passengers 
whom you are paying to ride. Though the railroads 
have the semblance of private management, such is not 
the fact because of the restrictions. As the Railway 
Labor Board is constituted, it is similar to one judge 
with two advocates. The personnel of this board should 
be composed of public representatives entirely. The 
State railroad commissions are exercising too much 
power and are destroying the unity of the whole sys- 
tem.” 

The speaker outlined the growing onus of excess 
profit taxes which were less than 1 per cent of profits in 
1915 and which had grown to 22 per cent in 1917, and 
pointed out that relief will not come until 1923 covering 
the 1922 taxes. He condoned somewhat the delays in 
Congressional tax action, suggesting that as manufac- 
turers connot agree on tax methods, one can hardly be 
surprised if Congress does not. The speaker concluded 
y urging all to take an active interest in the fight for 
more equitable taxes. 


Business Upswing Not Yet Started 


“There is nothing to indicate that we have started 
on the upswing of business prosperity” was the most 
striking statement of Magnus W. Alexander, managing 
director National Industrial Conference Board. He 
backed up his statements with charts covering the 
status of labor employment. The charts were part of 
the results of what he characterized as one of the most 
comprehensive surveys into labor conditions ever car- 
ried on in the United States. The National Industrial 
Conference Board will have the compilations completed 
in about five weeks. The wages and hours of work 
have been investigated separately in 26 industries. One 
branch of the investigation was devoted to foundries 
and machine shops, from which were separated the elec- 
trical, automotive and agricultural implement indus- 
tries. Investigations were made of 1552 establishments, 
employing 500,000 workers, or over 80 per cent of the 
industry. Workers were classified as skilled, unskilled 
ind women. 

In July, 1914, the average wages properly weighted 
of all these classes in the foundries was 27.4 cents per 
hr. This had reached 63 cents per hr. in July, 1920, 
thereby representing an increase of 130 per cent, and 
was 56.1 cents in July, 1921. The charts showed radi- 
al changes from July, 1920, which represented the 
peak of activity, to July, 1921, by which time the slump 
was in the valley. In this period there was a 13% per 
ent decline in hourly wages; 26.8 per cent decline in 
weekly earnings and 44.5 per cent decline in employ- 
ment. The average weekly wage was $13.52 in July, 
1914, about $33 in July, 1920, and $23.32 in July, 1921. 
In July, 1920, the number employed was 438,000, and 
n July 1921, 243,000. The number of hours worked 
per week was 53.5 in 1914, and 52% hr. in the war 
period, and nominally has remained at this figure since 
though actually different. In July, 1920, there was an 
iverage of 50 hr. per week of plant operation, but in 
July of this year 41.5 hr. per week. 

One noteworthy showing was that sometimes the 
average number of hours per week’s operation of the 
plants was 3 hr. more than the average number worked 
yy the employees, and this difference, now naturally 
argely absent in most industries, is being studied as a 
measure of the inefficiency of men and management. 
The charts also covered the findings in 95 automobile 
plants in which the employment of 108,000 in July, 
1920, had dropped to 38,000 in the beginning of 1921, 
and after a rise slid down again in May of this year. 
In 138 agricultural implement plants 50,000 were em- 
ployed in July, 1920, and 16,000 in July, 1921. Mr. 
Alexander made the guarded prediction that perhaps 
it will be two years before we will get back to normal 
production. Normal production will be that output of 
pes plus the natural increase in capacity since that 
ime, 


The convention was startled by the appearance of 
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an apparent hardy son of toil with all the earmarks 
of a Socialist, the red necktie, party button, dark shirt, 
cap drawn over eyes and tortoise shell glasses. He 
was introduced by President Barr as follows: “Have 
any of you ever paused before a soap box orator who 
was addressing your workmen in Bolshevik language? 
I stopped to hear such a speech in Buffalo the other 
day. I am going to give you men the chance to hear 
such a speaker.” The speaker was Jack O’Brien, the 
“soap box anti-socialist orator.” He unlimbered his 
guns of socialistic argument with all the fire, bitter- 
ness and distorted argument of the typical red orator. 
Suddenly he removed his disguise and appeared as a 
normal American and proceeded to rebut the false ar- 
guments uttered previously. 

The following were the chief points of his “re!” 
talk. Employers are parasites; the workers are the 
only ones who produce. The employers are so en- 
trenched that the laboring man is not allowed to utter 
the truth. The army, navy, police and state constabu- 
lary are all instruments of the capitalists. “Who built 
the Hotel Astor—the Astors? No, the workingman! 
The employers eat the steaks in the Hotel Astor dining 
room; the workmen eat the bones and are lucky to get 
them. Even when a Socialist like Victor Berger is 
placed in public office, he is at once removed by the 
capitalists. The laboring man produces the cigars that 
the rich man smokes and is glad if he himself can get 
a butt. Twenty per cent of wealth goes to labor; the 
80. per cent to capital, the parasite. In a 10-hr. day, 
the workman works two hours for himself and eight 
hours for the parasites. Debs told the truth and they 
locked him up.” 

Jack O’Brien, the anti-Socialist, said: “Though only 
20 per cent of plant income goes to labor, 65 per cent 
goes to buy the raw material, which is largely labor 
cost, as it leaves as finished product from one producer 
to become raw material of the next. Depreciation of 
plant and equipment, taxes, advertising, etc., must be 
taken care of. Russia, the glaring example of com- 
munism, is now reaching out to capita] for rescue. We 
pass the hat for starving Armenians, Germans and Chi- 
nese, but when was the hat ever passed for starving 
Americans? Wherever we have tried out Communism 
it has proved a failure.” 


Governor Allen Explains Industrial Relations Court 


The heroic figure of the convention was Governor 
Henry J. Allen, whose courage and foresight in recent 
Kansas labor troubles, like those of former Governor 
Coolidge of Massachusetts in the Boston police strike, 
won signal victories for the great American public. 
His self-confidence of speech, manner and gesture made 
it plain how he could stand up so successfully in the 
trials with which he was confronted. He has a facility 
for forceful expression, as when he described Samuel 
Gompers as a radical with the radicals; a conservative 
with the conservatives—but for Gompers all the time. 

The following is a digest of what he said. In a 
certain speech Gompers said that the laboring man 
must keep in peace what he won for himself during the 
war. But the doctrine that the less you put into life 
the more you can take out has failed. High freight 
rates, due to high wages, means that for every three 
cars of livestock, one of these cars has to pay the 
freight of the other two. The railroad wage problem 
is not brought about because we pay one man too much, 
but because we pay too many men to do one job. The 
speaker gave an illustration of the simple removal of 
a part on a locomotive where men from six unions per- 
formed a series of operations formerly done by one 
handy man in a short time. The doctrine of “do as 
little for as much as possible” is having its reaction. 
In Seattle more masons and carpenters are out of work 
to-day than ever; more plumbers are out of work in 
Chicago than ever. 

The Kansas law which provided for a Court of In- 
dustrial Relations came out of a great crisis. Here 
was the great coal strike and the public suffering tre- 
mendously. The court did not hesitate to violate prece- 
dent to protect the public. Its action taught that the 


State has a right to protect the public in a strike of 
an essential industry, such as that pertaining to the 
furnishing of food, fuel and transportation. 
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industrial relations court has been established there 
have been 30 decisions, 29 of which have been satisfac- 
tory to both employers and labor. The law holds that 
the right to work is as sacred as the right to loaf. A 
fair and just wage the Kansas court holds to mean a 
living wage plus a reasonable amount for luxuries. 
Since the new Kansas court has been founded more coal 
has been mined with fewer miners because of the 
absence of strikes and a happier condition of the work- 
men. 
Evolution of American Railroads 


The evolution of the railroads during their century 
of life in the United States was outlined by A. C. Davis, 
vice-president Gurney Ball Bearing Co., who has had 
25 years of railroad experience as a locomotive engineer 
and official. He showed how present railroad labor un- 
rest was due to changed conditions. In the early days 
the long hours of work, the long periods of apprentice- 
ship and the elimination of the unfit bred discipline, 
respect for superiors and sobriety of thought and ac- 
tion. The eight-hour runs of to-day give the men time 
to congregate and discuss imaginary grievances. In- 
stead of an eight-year apprenticeship a green boy from 
the country can become a full-fledged fireman in a year 
and a half. 

There is a popular fallacy that we make economic 
laws. The wise leader realizes that the best he can 
do is to conform to the economic laws which have be- 
come established through time. The reduction of rail- 
road rates is not so important as the harmonizing of all 
factors in the conduct of a railroad so that they will 
conform to economic laws. If other factors are ad- 
justed, the rate reductions will follow. 

Many unjust conditions have existed in the past. 
There were secret rebates, railroad lobbying, free 
passes to the press and legislative favors. Immigrant 
labor is inclined to stay on the Atlantic Coast. To 
tempt it inland higher wages have to be offered. Rail- 
roads were paying more for labor in Seattle than in the 
East. The Boston railroad workers became dissatisfied 
and wanted their wages boosted to the level of their 
Western fellows. The Western men would demand 
further increases and thus the vicious circle progressed. 
Often the executive officers of the road received less 
pay than the more insistent workers. So conditions 
were much unbalanced. Then came the various legis- 
lative acts which made things worse, such as the Clay- 
ton act, the Adamson law, the Government operation 
of the roads and their return to private managenient. 
The recent calling off of the threatened railroad strike 
does not end the problem. We cannot assume that the 
brotherhoods will be abolished. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Railroad Labor Board are 
two conflicting factors which are hampering the roads. 

In conclusion he said that we cannot afford to buy 
railroad service for less than a fair price; we cannot 
afford to pay radically less wages, lest the standards 
of living of the workers deteriorate; we cannot entrust 
supervision of the roads to quasi-judicial boards of law 
and politics—we must have business men on these 
bodies; the Railroad Labor Board must allow outside 
business interests to give suggestions. We must realize 
that economic laws apply to railroads; operation must 
be placed in the hands of trained bodies of managers; 
supervision of work and wage conditions must be de- 
termined locally; outside interference must not be tol- 
erated. 

Vocational Training in Nebraska 


On the second day of the convention L. A. Hartley, 
department of vocational training, State of Nebraska, 
explained how foremen are trained in his State. The 
method there is known as the project training method. 
The training course is not installed unless both the 
executives of a plant and its foremen are “sold” on the 
scheme. The experience in Nebraska has made it plain 
that the best foreman training group is recruited from 
one plant where interests are common; the number in 
the group should range from 12 to 30; each foreman 
should not be allowed to talk over 4 min.; the man- 
agement should be first convinced regarding the value 
of the plan; details of place of meeting, officers, time 
and instructor must be decided upon; the management 
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must choose whether instruction will be given on 
company’s time or outside of working hours; the 
structor should be at least a high school graduate a 
have at least two years’ experience. The total cost 
foreman training in Nebraska last year was $3,000. 

The speaker emphasized the following interest 
parallel. Eight per cent of the youths of the Unit 
States finish high school; 2 per cent finish college. 1 
same percentage holds in factory work—8 per cent 
factory workers rise to foremen and 2 per cent to high: 
executive positions. 

Mr. Hartley showed charts which indicated the sa 
ing in costs of operation because of the foreman trai: 
ing courses installed. In one plant burning oil, th 
amount consumed per ton of finished product was 1 
duced from 36 gal. to 25.5 gal. In another plant th 
boiler efficiency was increased from a cost of $2,00 
per hp.-yr. to $1,115. 

According to experience of Nebraskans it is better 
to secure a foreman and teach him to teach, rather 
than to secure a school teacher, who lacks the practical 
experience of the things taught. The management gets 
as much help as the foremen from these courses. It is 
the rule in one factory that a foreman must never be 
promoted unless he has an understudy trained to suc- 
ceed him. 

A paper by Robert E. Belt, secretary-treasurer 
American Malleable Castings Association, on foundry 
costs, is published elsewhere in this issue. 


Officers and District Committees 


The following officers were re-elected: President, 
William H. Barr, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo; secre- 
tary, J. M. Taylor, 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
treasurer, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago. As already 
mentioned, M. Griswold, Jr., was elected vice-president. 
The administrative council reappointed A. E. McClin- 
tock as commissioner, with headquarters in Chicago. 

The following district officers and committemen were 
elected, the first two names of each group representing 
respectively chairman and vice-chairman of that dis- 
trict: 

First District Charles L. Taylor, Taylor & Fenn Co., 
Hartford, Conn.: H. B. Johnson, General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Providence, R. I.; F. H. Weymouth, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Cor- 
poration, Boston; Charles Berger, Eastern Malleable Iron 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn.; Robert E. Newcomb, Deane works, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 

Second District.—George C. Forgeot, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Eastwood, 
Benjamin Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J.; W. H. Thomas, 
Straight-Line Engine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Walter S. Smith, 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. T. Starkweather, Troy 
Foundry & Machine Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Third District—J. P. Allen, Union Steel Casting Co 
Pittsburgh; H. E. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Nelson J. Darling, Erie works, General 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa.; O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa.: Frank J. Eppele, Trenton Malleable Iron Co 
Trenton, N. J. 

Fourth District—William M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor 
Co., Indianapolis; J. M. Bashline, Star Drilling Machine Co 
Akron, Ohio; H. A. Becker, Lakey Foundry & Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich.: Neil C. Lamont, Laidlaw Works, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Cincinnati; William 
Greenbaum, Acme-Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Fifth District —C. H. Cole, United Iron Works, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: T. S. Hammond, Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill.; Horace R. Culling, Carondelet Foundry Co., St. Louis; 
Cc. E. White, Deere & Mansur Co., Moline, Ill.; H. E. Muchnic 
Locomotive Finished Material Co., Atchison, Kan. 

Sixth District.—L. R. Barrett, Vulcan Iron Works, Winni- 
peg, Can.; Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Co., St 
Paul, Minn.; Frederick L. Stivyer, Northwestern Malleable 
Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; E. A. Peterson, Valley Iror 
Works, Appleton, Wis.;: E. H. Neese, Beloit Iron Works 
Beloit, Wis. 

Seventh District—W. M. Gartshore, McClary Mfg. Co 
London, Ont.; J. M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Ont.; H. Cockshutt, Cockshutt Plow Co., Brantford, Ont. 

Eighth District——W. D. Tynes, Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co 
Birmingham.; L. J. Black, Beaumont Iron Works Co., Beau 
mont, Tex.; George M. Morrow, Jr., Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham: C. A. Young, Lucey Mfg. Cor 
poration, Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. Henderson, W. K. Hende! 
son Iron Works & Supply Co., Shreveport, La. 
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Advantages of a Foundry Cost System’ 


It Forms a Basis for Establishing a 
Selling Price and Indicates the Degree f 
of Efficiency of the Various Departments - 


————— BY ROBERT E. BELT —_—_—_— 


en 


same general interest as have other subjects 
which seemingly are more closely related to pro- 
juction or to profits. However, the question of what 
costs or will cost to produce a particular type of 
‘asting and at what price it can be sold is more closely 
elated to profits than any other subject to which the 
foundryman is required to give consideration. The 
effect of costs on the profit and loss statement is a 
most direct one and a distorted relation between costs 
ind selling prices produces. a serious situation. The 
onger the executive is in ignorance of a disturbed rela- 
tion between costs and selling values, the more serious 
the situation becomes. 

Accurate cost information is undeniably the only 
true basis upon which to make prices and arbitrarily 
quoting a price irrespective of the actual or of the nor- 
mal eost of production almost invariably produces bad 
results both to the individual company and to the in- 
dustry as a whole. The foundryman’s most dangerous 
competitor and the industry’s greatest menace is the 
fellow who is selling his product without a knowledge 
of its cost of production. It is obvious that one should 
know the cost to produce each kind of work he manu- 
factures as competitive conditions are seriously dis- 
turbed where losses on one or more kinds of work are 
recovered from profits on other kinds. 


' foundrymen the subject of costs has not the 


Importance of Technical Information Realized 


Practically all foundrymen recognize the importance 
of accurate and dependable technical information in 
the management of their plant; of determining the con- 
stituents and properties of their iron and of melting 
under laboratory control; of the advantages of paying 
labor on the piece-rate basis; of the advantages of ma- 
chine molding over hand molding; and the importance 
of modern methods of handling and conveying mate- 
rials. While foundrymen admit there are advantages 
in the more modern technical and physical methods, 
they are extremely slow to admit that there are equal 
advantages to be derived from modern office methods. 
No matter how modern and improved may be the tech- 
nical end of the business, its successful conduct is not 
assured unless the cost of the various classes of product 
is known and the product disposed of at a figure in ex- 
cess of cost. 

Experience has demonstrated over and over that in 
the production of castings it is not safe to base a sell- 
ing price on an average cost. In a jobbing foundry, the 
cost of the work of no two customers is the same; the 
‘ost of no two patterns of castings is the same. With 
almost every order, conditions vary, and the cost of 
production always varies with the conditions. The 


ing need be more complicated than the manufacturing 
process itself. 

Next best to a cost on each principal pattern of cast- 
ing is a class cost, the castings being classified by weight 
per piece divided into plain and cored classifications. 
For gray iron foundries engaged on light work of not 
extremely dissimilar types the weight classification for 
costing purposes usually gives fairly good results. 

Adequate costs, apart from their value for price- 
making purposes, are an index of operating efficiency. 
With properly prepared costs, the relative efficiency of 
the different departments of a foundry can be watched 
and compared. The current results obtained in each 
department can be checked against those obtained in 
the past, thereby showing increases in efficiency, or the 
reverse, and the results of improvements in plant prac- 
tice. Complete and properly designed cost statistics 
will be found to exercise the important and productive 
function of lowering costs and holding them at the 
lowest possible level. 


Foundrymen Believe Their Business “Different” 


Foundrymen who have not installed cost systems 
ordinarily have a number of reasons for not doing so. 
One of the objections is the feeling that exists in the 
minds of many that their particular business is so dif- 
ferent from others that no system which could be oper- 
ated in a practical manner would give them dependable 
results. It is true that some lines of foundry produc- 
tion and foundry practice lend themselves more readily 
to the determination of costs than others, but it is also 
true that no line is so complicated or the plant organi- 
zation so complex but that a workable system can be 
devised and operated in a thoroughly practicable man- 
ner which will give reasonably accurate results. 

The most common objection is that of the expense 
of operation. Many foundrymen are of the opinion that 
a cost system means an interminable amount of detail 
and red tape and the employment of a number of addi- 
tional clerks. It is true that some extra labor may be 
required, but not to the extent that most foundrymen 
believe. There is in nearly every office that is not sys- 
tematized, and where costs of production are not deter- 
mined, sufficient unproductive clerical work to cut down 
the extra labor to a minimum. In many foundries 
where the office work has not been systematized, and 
where pay roll and cost work have been unified, it has 
not been necessary to employ any additional help. 

The foundryman who is fortified with an accurate 
knowledge of his costs of production always has an ad- 
vantage. Every foundryman should know his costs, 
regardless of cost methods. It were far better, how- 
ever, if each distinct branch of the industry is to adopt 


to conduct its business with non-uniform methods of 
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process and I have never been able to see why account- of the company. No large corporation to-day attempts q 


_ *Read before the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Founders’ Association in New York on Nov. 17. 
The author is secretary-treasurer of the American Malleable 
Castings Association. 


accounting, or in other words, without a comparison 
of costs at the different plants. It is imperative that 


a comparison be had as only in this way can the rela- 
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tive efficiency of the different plants be determined. If 
operating inefficiency is disclosed in this way in a large 
corporation operating various plants, should not the 
same be true in an entire industry, or in a distinct 
branch of an industry, through the use of similar 
methods ? 

The advantages to an industry of uniform account- 
ing methods from the standpoint of unfair competition 
are of equal importance. There is a form of competi- 
tion to which a foundryman cannot object, even though 
it cannot be met, and that is the competition of the man 
who prices his work on the basis of cost and whose 
lower price reflects advantages by reason of efficient 
methods of production. The competition, however, to 
which objection can be rightfully raised is that of the 
man, who, having no dependable knowledge of his costs 
sets prices which preclude the possibility of there being 
an adequate profit in the business for anyone. It is 
this situation that a knowledge of costs largely corrects 
for rarely does a man price a product at less than cost 
when known, but if he does not know its cost the price 
unknowingly may very likely be less. Uniform ac- 
counting, which recognizes the fundamental principles 
applicable to cost-finding in the particular industry, has 
the effect, therefore, of reducing unfair and unintelli- 
gent competition, but uniform accounting in itself does 
not regulate prices and does not in any measure restrict 
competition. 

The adoption of uniform accounting methods, does 
not mean uniform costs. There are and always will be 
differences in costs of production, resulting from better 
plant organization, higher efficiency, more favorable 
location and other operating factors. In the industries 
where uniform cost methods are recognized and fol- 
lowed the members know that differences in costs are 
due to operating factors. In competition, the companies 
can feel that they are competing on an equal basis and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they will not be 
called upon to meet a ridiculous price that has been 
based upon widely different costs determined in an en- 
tirely different manner. 


Forty-three Foundries Bid on Same Proposition 


The conditions that were found to exist in one of 
the branches of the foundry industry prior to an effort 
to improve and standardize cost methods are typical 
of conditions in other branches where no special cost 
education efforts have been made. About three years 
ago, in the branch of the foundry industry referred to, 
a test was made of the competitive conditions which re- 
sulted where concerns were either using different ac- 
counting methods or guessing at their costs. Two cast- 
ings each were furnished 43 foundries which were asked 
to quote on an inquiry for 10,000 pieces of each pattern 
and to give their total estimated cost of production on 
the basis of $40 iron delivered. With the castings be- 
fore them and the price of iron fixed you would not ex- 
pect any great variation in estimated cost; but here is 
the result of the inquiry: Of the 43 cost estimates, on 
the one casting, about one-half showed a fairly narrow 
range—from about 7%4c. to 8c. per lb. Those were 
the foundries that were in a position to prepare an esti- 
mate on some more or less accurate basis. The varia- 
tion in the estimated costs of these particular 20-odd 
foundries did not cause any special concern. It was 
the other half of the concerns, barring a few unreason- 
ably high estimates, which were the ones that were 
crippling the industry through the establishment of a 
price which precluded anyone from getting business at 
a living price. . 

As compared with a normal and fair cost at that 
time (on the basis of $40 iron) of about 8c. per lb., 
there was one estimated cost of a fraction less than 
5c.; another at 5%c.; and six others under 6%c. Ex- 
cluding one abnormally high estimate, the range of the 
483 cost estimates was from 4.9c. per lb. to 11.6c. per lb. 

On the other casting, a more costly one to produce 
on account of its lower output per molder per day, the 
cost estimates were still considerably wider. Here 
again, the estimates of the companies which had de- 
pendable records upon which to base their estimates 
did not vary widely. They were from 12%c. to 14c. per 
Ib. Compared with these normal estimates, there was 
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one of 8.3c. and another of 8.6c. Of the 43 foun 
estimating on this particular casting there were 
estimates over 20c. per lb., and six estimates unde: 
per lb. 

With conditions such as those existing, is it 
wonder that the foundry industry is a hazardous 
and that a good proportion of the aggregate tonn 
under normal conditions, is produced without pr 
that there is so much dissatisfaction among custon 
when they learn that others are securing their requi 
ments of similar castings from.a trust-to-luck foun 
at prices 50 per cent less than they are paying? Th: 
probably isn’t another industry where there is so mu 
“shopping around” for prices as there is in the found 
industry. Buyers realize that many foundries do n 
know their costs. 

The investigation referred to also revealed the fa: 
that there was almost as much variation in the esti 
mated cost of molding as in the estimated overhead 
that there was as wide a range in the price that th 
molder would be paid per mold as there was in the tota 
estimated cost. In the same locality, where practicall, 
the same labor rates prevailed, the molders’ price pe: 
mold for the same sized flask would vary as much a 
four cents, or the equivalent of $20 per ton in the fina! 
cost of the casting. 


Piece Prices Often Determined by Rule of Thumb 


A study of this important cause of variations i: 
costs as among different plants disclosed that piec 
prices in most foundries—the foundation of costs— 
were determined by rule-of-thumb methods and that 
there was no common basis upon which different plants 
could determine an equitable piece price for molding a 
given type of casting. An effort was made, therefore, 
to determine piece prices in a somewhat scientific man- 
ner, along basic lines or standards which would be of 
general application. 

For bench or squeezer molding, as an example, it 
was found that the molding price per mold could be 
based on a series of well defined operations or factors, 
such as the cubical contents of the flask, the number 
of cores and chills to be set, the handling of the pattern 
and flask, ete. These, in the main, constituted common 
factors and a standard value was placed upon each, 
such as a factor of 30 for each 1000 cu. in. of flas\ 
content up to 2000 cu. in., a factor of 50 for each 1000 
cu. in. in excess of 2000, a factor of 2 for each smal! 
core set, 3 for each moderate size core set, 4 for each 
large core and 8 for each complex core, a factor of 12 
for handling a plate pattern of one gate, a factor of 
2 for each additional gate, etc. The sum of all the fac- 
tors expressed in cents represented the relative value 
of the particular job. To reduce the sum of the factors 
to a price reflecting the prevailing wage scale of the 
locality, all that was required was to multiply by a 
coefficient which would produce the average desired 
earnings per hour. 

The above plan is in successful operation among a 
large group of foundrymen and it is assisting mate 
rially in the standardization of plant practices and in 
the elimination of artificial differences in costs. It is 
only another effort for the establishment of equitab|: 
earnings of employees and for the maximum reduction 
of guess work. 


Office Boys Do the Cost Finding 


The principal reason, I think, that cost information 
has not attained the position in the foundry industry 
that it rightfully occupies is the belief of the average 
foundryman that any kind of help is good enough for 
the office; that an office boy in a year or two is fully 
equipped to take charge of the company’s cost work 
This is a serious mistake, particularly as most foundry 
executives have neither the time nor the inclination to 
analyze costs in order to determine the conditions whic! 
resulted in an unusually high or an abnormally low cos' 
This is the work of the accountant for the assistance 
and enlightenment of the executive. It is this phase 0! 
cost accounting—the real object and purpose—in whic’ 
the so-called accountant is so often deficient and as 4 
result, unless the executive realizes the accountants 
deficiency he is most likely to decide that costs are of 
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ittle value and that the work of the accountant is un- 
productive. 

The shortcoming, primarily, is the accountant’s, and 
secondarily, the executive’s. The cost accountant who 
neglects the proper application of his work and who is 
not inclined to read and analyze and present his find- 
ngs, is not filling his mission and the executive who 
ondones the omission of that essential in the account- 
ant has either never been awakened to the possibilities 
if accurate and complete business information or is 
leficient as an executive. 

There are many foundry executives who manifest 
ut little interest in cost results and when the ac- 
‘ountant is of the same trend of mind, it is not at all 
surprising to find a feeling which is adverse to cost 
work. This latent faculty of the executive, however, 
; easily and quickly exercised when the accountant 
presents the results of his work in a manner which 
neans something ‘to the executive. When the executive 
ees that accurate and complete cost information re- 

ilts in the reduction of expenses or in an increase in 
elling prices, he is going to realize the importance of 
the work. 

Generally speaking, the work of the accountant 
hould cover at least two fields, namely, ascertaining 
osts, and presenting them in an analytical and com- 
prehensive manner. The department of the foundry 
nanagement for which an analysis is made will largely 
determine the nature and character of the accountant’s 
eport. Generally, an analysis and report should be 
iade for the operating or manufacturing executive, 

ir the sales executive, and for the general administra- 
tive executive. 

The operating executive of a foundry should be fur- 
iished with current comparative unit costs in sufficient 
letail to clearly illustrate the factors influencing cost 
fluctuations. Departmental labor costs comprise the 
most fruitful source of statistical and analytical infor- 
mation which can be furnished the plant management. 
Unit labor costs of the several departments can be 
readily shown from which the operating executive can 
easily see exactly where the labor costs were abnormal. 
They should be presented in comparative form, showing 
ncreases or decreases in cost per unit of product, and it 

well to chart the cost trend for a period of months. 
In addition to presenting comparative costs of labor 
per unit of product by departments, it is well also to 
show comparative earnings of employees per hour, ar- 
ranged by departments and by classes of labor. Vari- 
sus other statistical and analytical data can be profit- 
ably prepared for the operating officer, such as the 
iverage production per molder per hour, classified by 
types of product and methods of molding, the average 
weight per-piece of castings produced, an analysis of 
the gross metal charge showing the loss of metal from 
xidation, the percentage of bad production, the per- 
entage of good production, the consumption of fuel, 
sand, fire-brick and other materials per unit of output. 
Other statements of equal value will suggest them- 
selves to the alert accountant. 


Sales and Manufacturing Departments Need Different 
Information 


The character of the information which the sales 
department needs differs materially from that required 
\y the manufacturing department. The primary inter- 
est of the former in costs is in connection with the es- 
tablishment of selling prices, and therefore, total costs 
f production of individual patterns of castings or 
classes of castings covering past and future periods are 
of the most concern. In fact, the real concern of the 
sales executive should be in what the costs will be for 
the immediate future and it is here that the accountant 
has a real opportunity to use his knowledge and ex- 
perience in forecasting costs. His forecasts, however, 
should always be based on the actual costs for the most 
recent period, modified by existing current conditions. 
He will have to take into consideration many factors, 
of which may be mentioned variations in output, in 
material costs, in labor costs, in overhead, etc., but with 
the accountant’s first-hand information and with his 
knowledge of causes and effects, he is in a position to 
forecast costs with remarkable accuracy. 
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In most foundries of the smaller size, both sales 
administration and general administration are under 
the direction of the same official. When this is the 
case, the analytical reports to be submitted would not 
differ from those which would be prepared for the sales 
executive, but in addition, they should embrace a sum- 
mary monthly profit and loss statement, arranged to 
show the month’s shipments, the cost of the shipments, 
with beginning and closing inventories of raw mate- 
rials, work-in process and finished castings, and the 
month’s profits. The statement should show both ag- 
gregate values and unit values. The unit values and 
profits for the month should be presented in compara- 
tive form, month by month and cumulative by months. 

Needless to say, statements should be standardized 
and the accountant should prepare them regularly and 
promptly and have them reach the executive’s desk 
with unvarying promptness. The executive will then 
learn to expect them and even though the statements 
at first may not receive the consideration they deserve, 
it will not be long until they will be awaited with keen 
concern and will play a most important part in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the business. 


The Future Price of Ferro-manganese 


In a recent circular letter, C. W. Leavitt & Co., New 
York, comment on the ferromanganese situation: 

“With the steel companies operating less than half 
of their capacity, it may seem ridiculous to predict 
higher prices on any raw material entering into the 
manufacture of steel. Notwithstanding the general be- 
lief that the scrapping of warships and a ten year 
naval holiday is a bullish argument for general busi- 
ness, we would submit the following figures as the 
basis of our belief that pig iron prices must be re- 
duced, but we would not be surprised to see higher 
prices on ferromanganese. 

“The domestic production of ferromanganese for 
the past three months averaged about 4000 tons per 
month, whereas the average domestic production for 
the past seventeen years was over 11,000 tons per 
month. 

“During the period 1909 to 1920, the average price 
of ferromanganese was $116, seaboard, and for the 
same period the average price of Bessemer pig iron 
was about $23.50, f.o.b. Valley furnaces. 

“Today ferromanganese is $58.35, seaboard, or 
nearly 50 per cent below the twelve-year average, 
whereas Bessemer pig iron is about $20, Valley fur- 
nace, or less than 15 per cent below the average for 
1909 to 1920. 

“Furthermore, the American price on English ferro- 
manganese must follow the sterling rate of exchange, 
and if sterling continues to rise English producers will 
be compelled to advance their price. There is also the 
possibility of a high tariff on ferromanganese, and if 
Congress should adopt the Fordney rate, domestic pro- 
ducers undoubtedly would take advantage of that op- 
portunity to advance their selling limit on ferro- 
manganese.” 

A. H. d’Arcamble, chief metallurgist Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, Conn., delivered a lecture on high- 
speed tool steels, accompanied by lantern slides and 
specimens of steels showing fractures, before members 
of the Boston chapter, American Society for Steel 
Treating, at the City Club, Boston, Friday evening, 
Nov. 18. After discussing the three ways of hardening 
high-speed steels, Mr. d’Arcamble confined himself 
largely to tests made on high-speed and other tool 
steels, showing results obtained at the Pratt & Whitney 
Co. plant. He said the question has often been asked, 
“What is semi-high speed steel?” He claimed there 
is no such steel, that steel is either high-speed or it is 
not, there being no intermediate alloy, and he read 
numerous letters from steel producing companies to 
prove his contention. He said high-speed steel should 
contain 14 to 18 per cent tungsten, and approximately 
0.65 per cent carbon. 
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LOWER FREIGHTS WAIT 


Railroads Decline to Reduce Fuel and 
Other Rates 


Markets Generally Weaker, with an Effort to 
Advance Sheets 


Freight rate reductions on iron and _ steel 
products may be longer deferred than has been ex- 
pected, in view of the New York meeting in the past 
week between representatives of the industry and 
of the railroads. On Tuesday railroad freight ex- 
ecutives at a separate meeting decided to continue 
to March 31 the 28 per cent reduction on iron ore 
rates which was to expire Dec. 31. At the same 
time they declined to grant reductions asked for on 
coal, coke, limestone and other raw materials. 

The effort at Washington to link up the steel rail 
price with the question of iron and steel freight 
rates may postpone for some time the relief all in- 
dustry has looked for from lower transportation 
costs. 

The reduction of inventory limits buying 
by manufacturing consumers of steel, but does 
not check railroad car programs which call for 1922 
deliveries. At Chicago the 7000 cars let in the past 
three weeks, the 13,000 now up for bids and the 
8000 for which inquiries will soon come out repre- 
sent 280,000 tons of steel. 

The Chicago & Alton has placed 22,000 tons of 
rails for next year. The Grand Trunk will take 
10,000 tons for its American lines and the Rock 
[sland order is expected to be for 45,000 tons. Lower 
prices have developed on recent tie plate business, 
$37.50 appearing in connection with a southwestern 
order. 

Operations are but little changed. The Steel 
Corporation is at 52 per cent, after having gone 
somewhat higher. Among independent companies 
the range is from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Two Mingo, Ohio, blast furnaces long idle start 
making iron this week and the steel plant will 
resume next week. The Carnegie Steel Co. also 
starts one of its Carrie furnaces. A Wisconsin 
furnace and two in eastern Pennsylvania will go 
in about Dec. 1. 

Steel pipe and tin plate are exceptions to the 
falling off in new buying. The pipe demand is 
due to active house building and to recent ad- 
vances in oil. 

The price situation is in some confusion. At- 
tempts to stiffen lines lately weakened have had 
little success. In sheets, however, a fresh effort 
is under way. Last week black sheets were easily 
bought at 2.75¢c. and galvanized at 3.75c. On 
Nov. 19 several makers withdrew all quotations 
below 3c. and 4c. Some 1922 business has been 
done, but the leading producer has not yet opened 
its books. 

In wire nails the recent move by the leading 
interest brought out considerable business at 
$2.90. Thus far, however, shipments by prac- 
tically all makers are of $2.75 nails and there 
are signs of extensions of old contracts at that 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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figure. Similarly $2.50 is the common market « 
manufacturers’ wire. 

Marked weakness is seen in the rivet market 
as indicated by a decline in eastern Pennsylvania 
prices of $3 to $4 per ton in two weeks. 

Awards of fabricated steel work total about 
15,000 tons, with few single contracts calling for 
more than 500 tons. New projects appearing in 
the week will require close to 20,000 tons. These 
are in addition to the considerable amounts of 
steel products called for by the oil companies, 
such as 14,000 tons for one oil pipe line, 4000 tons 
for tanks and 50,000 boxes of tin plate for oil cans. 

With the exception of a sale of 6000 tons of 
basic in eastern Pennsylvania at $20, furnace, no 
large transactions in pig iron are reported and the 
general tendency is toward a lower level. On 
1700 tons of Southern iron for delivery at Mil- 
waukee, $17.50, Birmingham, was quoted, but $18 
is the prevailing price. 

A change has come over the market for heavy 
melting steel scrap in the Pittsburgh district, in 
line with the lower tendency in pig iron. A steel 
company that in its recent buying paid as high as 
$15 has cut its bid to $14. With this turn, more 
scrap is pressed upon the market and there is cover- 
ing of some recent short sales. 

The Navy Department has canvassed steel 
makers, shipbuilders and scrap dealers in view of 
the sale on Jan. 16 of a number of old vessels, some 
of them named in the Hughes plan. A total of 
100,000 tons of metal is involved. Tentative prices 
named range from $6 to $8 per ton. For the larger 
dismantling program expected later the incorpo- 
ration of one or more salvaging companies is al- 
ready discussed. 

With THE IRON AGE composite price of seven 
rolled steel products at 2.1c. per lb., about 90 per 
cent, or all but 0.415c. of the projection of the war 
peak above the ten-year pre-war average has 
come off 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22. 

Outstanding in a situation that is decidedly ir- 
regular is a fresh effort at price stabilization in steel 
sheets. Up to last Friday, the market in this class 
of material was markedly soft, with black sheets being 
freely offered at 2.75c., and quotations of even less 
being named by some makers, while galvanized sheets 
also were easy to obtain at 3.75c. Last Saturday 
manufacturers advised district sales offices to with 
draw all quotations of less than 3c. for black and 4c 
for galvanized and apparently an effort now will b 
made to maintain the market at these levels. Some 
first quarter business is reported to have been taken 
at these figures, by the independents, but the America! 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has not opened its books fo: 
early 1922 business. It is too soon to state definite!) 
the reaction of buyers to the higher prices. 

The recent attempt to establish higher prices f 
wire products evidently has not been a compk 
success. While some business in nails is going up 
the books of makers at $2.90 base, per keg, there ha 
been a number of extensions of contract made pri 
to Sept. 12 last, and carrying the then prevailing pric: 
of $2.75. On manufacturers’ wire, the market ha 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





y oa 99 y . & » 9° Y . »* 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: Pee ey eat” ~~ 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.84 $22.84 $22.84 $42.79 
No. 2, Valley furnace7;... ).50 20.50 21.00 39.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’tit.... 22.50 22.50 23.50 42.50 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 18.00 18.00 19.00 338.00 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago*. 20.00 21.00 21.00 $0.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa...21.00 20.50 20.50 $1.16 
Basic, Valley furnace 19.00 19.00 19.00 35.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 21.96 21.96 21.96 39.46 
Malleable, Chicago* 20.00 21.00 21.00 40.50 
Malleable, Valley Se 20.00 20.00 20.50 37.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. . 21.46 21.96 21.96 39.96 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 31.50 31.50 31.50 53.50 
Ferromanganese, del'd 60.00 60.00 60.00 140.00 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh . 29.00 29.00 29.00 90.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 29.00 29.00 29.00 00.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh. 20.00 80.00 80.00 55.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 32.00 35.00 35.00 60.00 
©.-h. billets, Phila....... 34.74 34.74 34.74 55.74 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. . 10.00 40.00 40.00 65.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh...... 1.60 1.60 1.60 3.25 
Light rails at mill........ 1.55 1.55 1.70 3.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60 
Iron bars, Chicago..... 1.65 1.65 1.75 3.7 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.01 
Steel bars, Chicago a 1.60 1.75 1.75 3.38 
Steel bars, New York... L.8O L.SO L.SO 3S 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.60 2.8 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.60 1.75 1.7 3.2 
Tank plates, New York 1.88 1.88 1.88 38 
Beams, Pittsburgh .... ; 1.50 1.50 1°60 00 
Beams, Chicago ..... ; 1.60 7 1.7 a8 
Beams, New York... 1.88 1.88 1.88 oS 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2 00 2.25 2 95, 4.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundri¢« 


e Chicago district is 70c. per ton 
fSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, ‘ev. 2+. Nov. 16, Oct 26, Nev. 23, 


Composite Price, Nov. 22, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.099¢. Per Lb. 


ed on prices of steel bars ) 
tank plates, plain wire, 
hearth rails, black pipe 


) } < ers . ‘ 
black sheet United State 


j These products cor stitute 


s output ¢ 


Composite Price, Noy. 22, 1921, Pig Iron, $19.64 Per Gross Ton 


ed on average of basic and foundry ) 
the basic being Valley quotation, 
foundry an average of Chicago 


idelphia and Birmingham ) 
settled back to $2.50 base per 100 Ib., first quarter 


ontracts having been entered at that figure. Little 
success has attended the attempt to put hot-rolled 
flats—hoops, bands and.strips—back to a 2.25c. base. 
In general, demand still is on a tapering scale, the 
exceptions being pipe and tin plate. Evidently the 
new price of $4.75 per base box on tin plate appeals 
to container manufacturers, as they have been prompt 
n sending along orders and specifications for early 
1922 shipments. The demand for pipe really is good, 
lue to building activities, notably house construction, 
ind the recent appreciation in oil prices. 

sig demand for the major products still are lacking 
n this district, and the market in semi-finished ma- 
terial and pig iron is dull to the point of stagnation. 
Che scrap market has reacted to the smaller demand. 
uel prices are decidedly soft. Operations show very 
ittle change outside of the fact that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. recently put on a blast furnace at 
ts Pittsburgh plant and now has three of the four 
furnaces in this district making iron, while the Car- 
negie Steel Co., to-morrow, starts making iron at two 
Mingo, Ohio, furnaces and one of its Carrie furnaces 
it Rankin, Pa. 

Pig Iron.—Interest in the market has not been so 
slight at any time since the depression began more 
than a year ago as it has been during the past week. 
A sanitary ware manufacturer, in addition to recent 


1921 1921 1921 1920 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 2.75 2.7 ,.00 5.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 3.75 3.75 4.00 6.70 
Sheets, blue an'l’d, 9 & 10 2.25 2.25 2.2 4.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.75 2.90 2.90 4.26 
Plain wire, P’gh.. ‘ 2.50 2.60 2.60 3.75 
Barbed wire, galv P’gh 3.55 3.5 ; 4.45 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $4.75 $4.7 $5.00 $7.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago ; .$17.00 $17.00 $16.50 $32.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 36.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 15.00 14.50 14.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 12.00 12.00 12.00 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go.. 2.25 12.50 12.00 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 16.50 17.50 17.50 29.00 
No. ] cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 17.50 31.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 13.25 13.75 14.00 21.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 15.50 16.50 16.00 24.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 12.00 12.50 13.00 16.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke prompt $3.00 $3.00 $3.25 $8.00 
Foundry coke prompt 5.00 41.25 ; 9.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 13.50 13.25 13.00 14.50 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y..13.25 13.00 12.75 14.50 
Zim St Louis q.00 1.72% +.f 6.00 
Z. New Yorl I 121% 10 6.40 
I | Sr F iis { > 4.30 4.40 6.00 
] id NGW York 140 40 470 6.00 
Tin, New York 29.62% 28.50 g ) 7.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 5.50 1.65 $8 87% 
not necessarily apply to export business 
( Nov. 15, 1921 2.113¢ 
Oct 1921 2.177¢ 
88 per cent of the { f ; Nov L920 +34 
¢ finished steel . 10-year pre-war average 1.68 4¢ 
( Nov. 1 19 $19.81 
oct , 1Y ' LY 4 
eceseteedtaneuwa No 19 > 83 
{ l year pre-war average l 2 


purchases, bought 500 tons of 2.25 to 2.75 silicon foundry 
iron at $21, Valley furnace. This constitutes the only 
important sale of the week. The only interesting de- 
velopment in steel making iron has been the with- 
drawal of a large tonnage of basic, against which a 
number of brokers were endeavoring to secure firm 
vids. This iron, held by a railroad equipment manu- 
facturer, it seems, was never publicly offered nor its 
sale authorized, but apparently some middlemen be- 
lieved that if they could secure orders they might 
interest the owner of the iron to let go. The under- 
tone of the general market is weak and it is believed 
that quotations on foundry and basic iron would have 


‘ 


o be shaded to attract purchases. 

we ju Va furnac the freight rate for de ver to 
Cle ind or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross tor 
Ba S $19.00 
Bessemer 20.09 
(sra forge 19.50 

Ni L oundry 20.50 

No > found 20 00 
Malleable a 20.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market is dull to the point of 
stagnation and prices are entirely nominal. Both sales 
and inquiries are so few as to make extremely difficult 
the presentation of reliable ideas as to prices. The 
common quotation of makers of ferromanganese is 
$58.35 seaboard, or a little below $65 delivered this 
district for 78 to 82 per cent material. It is doubtful 
whether this price would bring much business to-day. 
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Business in 50 per cent ferrosilicon is largely the speci- 
fying against options taken several weeks ago. Very 
little interest is noted on the part of consumers here 
in silveries or Bessemer ferrosilicon. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$60 to $65 delivered; 78 to 82 per cent foreign ferromangan- 
ese, $53.28 to $58.35, cif. Atlantic seaboard. We quote 
average 20 per cent spiegeleisen at $30 delivered, Pittsburgh 
or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 to $57, 
freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson 
and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, 
$38.50; 11 per cent, $41.80; 12 per cent, $45.10; 13 per 
cent, $49.10; ; 14 per cent, $54.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $27; 
7 per cent, $28; 8 per cent, $29.50; 9 per cent, $31.50; 10 
per cent, $33.50; 11 per cent, $36; 12 per cent, $38.50. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The market remains 
inactive and if there is a definite tendency to prices, it 
is down. Occasional inquiries are being made for sheet 
bars, but the non-integrated sheet makers are not suf- 
ficiently well off with orders to be heavy buyers. The 
market on this form of steel is not quotable on sales 
at higher than $30, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. De- 
mand for billets still is extremely light and while nom- 
inally quoted at $30 for 4-in., the market really is 
nearer $29 and it is believed that one or two makers 
who ‘have a considerable accumulation would take even 
less to lighten their loads. An effort still is being made 
to maintain a premium of $5 over soft billets, on forg- 
ing billets, but some mills are willing to take business 
at the pre-war differential, which is $2 per ton. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


at $28 to $30 2 x 2-in. billets, $30; Bessemer and o,en- 
hearth sheet bars, $30; slabs, $30; forging bi lets ordinary 
carbons, $32 to $35, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh 
mills 


Wire Rods.—Prices are indefinite in the absence of 
any important demand. Makers generally are quoting 
$40 for the base size of soft rods, but some frankly ad- 
mit that they would consider less. (Prices are given 
on page 1368.) 

Wire Products.—The market is somewhat irregular 
in that while some business in nails is being secured 
at $2.90, base, per keg, it is reported that there have 
been a number of extensions of contracts carrying a 
price of $2.75, and as recently noted, $2.75 delivered 
Youngstown, was quoted by a Pittsburgh independent 
against a railroad inquiry. Makers are still quoting 
wire to jobbers at $2.60, base, per 100 lb., but the price 
for manufacturers’ wire is $2.50, and some first quarter 
business has been entered at that price. 


We quote wire nails at $2.75 to $2.90 base per keg, Pitts- 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.50 to $2.60 
base per 100 lb., Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Demand runs chiefly to small! lots for early 
delivery and most makers are trying to get 1.60c. on 
such tonnages. The biggest demands are from points 
far removed from Pittsburgh, and to obtain such busi- 
ness it is necessary for makers in this and nearby 
districts to meet prices named in other centers. 


We quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 
at 1.50c. to 1.60c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails—Public quotations on light rails rolled 
from new steel range from 1.60c. to 1.65c., base, but 
apparently less is being done because makers who have 
named these prices against inquiries have failed to 
secure the orders. Demand is seasonably light. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 1.55c. 
to 1.65¢e. base; rolled from old raiis, 1.50c. to 1.55c. base; 
standard rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and 
open-hearth sections. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Conditions are much as they 
have been several weeks past in merchant steel bars. 
Inquiries at all attractive in size are being accepted 
as low as 1.50c., while the common basis on small lots 
is 1.60c., with the Carnegie Steel Co. still nominally 
quoting 1.65c., but not letting regular customers get 
away on the question of prices. Just a fair demand is 
noted for iron bars. While makers are quoting up to 
2.25¢e. base, the actual market ranges from 2c. to 2.10c. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50c. to 1.60c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base: 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.45c. to 1.50c.: refined 
iron bars, 2c. to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material—Awards are fewer than they 
have been before in some time. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. has taken 270 tons for a commercial high school in 
Providence and 700 tons for a three-story garage for the 
Bronx Equipment Co., Pittsburgh. The J. E. Moss Iron 
Works, Wheeling, W. Va., will fabricate and erect 
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1800 tons for a 10-story hotel, theater and office bui! 
ing, Cleveland and Third avenues, Canton, Ohio. T 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. recently was awarded 

steel barges by the Iron City Sand Co., Pittsburgh, f 
which about 1500 tons of plates and shapes will be » 
quired. Prices of plain material are strictly on 

quantity basis. Large tonnages can be placed at 1.50 
while the going price on small lots is around 1.60 
Prices are given on page 1368. 


Iron and Steel Pipe—The report about busines 
still is one of improvement, but this is true becaus: 
there is not very firm adherence to the Sept. 16 dis 
count cards. It is particularly a buyers’ market in lin: 
pipe which, despite the relatively high producing cost, 
as compared with other kinds of pipe, is being sold at 
prices which mean heavy losses to those taking the 
business. A firmer tendency is noted in prices on oil 
well pipe, as makers believe they should share in the 
recent appreciation in the value of crude oil. Merchant 
pipe finds a steady sale, but usually at some concession 
from the Sept. 16 prices. The Pure Oil Co. has not yet 
closed for 183 miles of 8-in. pipe for the Humphries 
field. The Midwest Refining Co. has put out an in- 
quiry for a fair-sized tonnage of line pipe. Discounts 
are given on page 1368. 


Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
expected to open its books soon for first quarter and 
irst half of 1922 business, and the common impression 
is that it will name its current quotations of 3c. base 
for black, 4c. base for galvanized and 2.50c. base for 
blue annealed. Some of the independent sheet makers 
already have opened books for first quarter, naming 
those prices. Prior to opening their books for first 
quarter business, the independents quite generally with- 
drew outstanding quotations of less than 3c. for black 
and 4c. for galvanized sheets. Current demands are 
moderate and tonnages for early shipment have been 
accepted at $5 per ton below those prices. There has 
been a further drop in sheet mill operations, which in 
the Valley district are about 50 per cent, and in the 
Wheeling district only about 25 per cent of the total 
number of mills. The Steel Corporation has about 70 
per cent of its mills in operation. Prices are given on 
page 1368. 

Tin Plate.—Current demands are seasonably light, 
but orders for first quarter and first half shipments are 
coming in satisfactorily, and this already is finding 
reflection in mill operations. The leading interest has 
close to 75 per cent of its tin mills in operation this 
week and independents, with one or two exceptions, are 
maintaining their recent operating schedules. In view 
of the fact that container manufacturers are disposed 
to allow shipments to be made earlier than usual, the 
outlook is for rather full engagement of the milis this 
winter, and that tin plate manufacturers will not be 
obliged to stock much material and wait for specifica- 
tions. The market is firm at $4.75 per base box, for 
production plate, for either prompt or future shipment. 


We quote standard production’ coke tin plate at $4.75 
per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carioad lots. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The quota- 
tion of 2.25c. base Pittsburgh, seems to have disap- 
peared, as a sales price. On lots of a carload or more, 
buyers have not recently been obliged to go above 2.15c. 
base and on attractive orders have been able to find 
accommodation as low as 2c. Orders possibly are a 
little more numerous than they were a few weeks ago, 
but there remains considerable room for improvement. 
Ground shafting is unchanged at 2.75c. base, mill. 


Hoops and Bands.—Demand still is extremely light, 
and while an effort is being made to obtain 2.25c., base, 
it is not specially successful, owing to a willingness on 
the part of some makers to go as low as 2c. to get 
orders. The market is quotable from 2c. to 2.25c., with 
2.15¢e. the general maximum. 


Hot-rolled and Cold-rolled Strips.—The effort to 
establish the market at 2.25c. base for hot-rolled strips 
and 4c. base for cold-rolled is not especially successful. 
Buyers are specifying fairly well on contracts entered 
prior to the advance of a few weeks ago, and carrying 
the prices then in effect, but the quoting of 2.25c. on 
new business in hot-rolled strips has not brought the 
orders. As far as sales and shipments are concerned, 
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the market is right around 2c. for hot-rolled strips 
and 3.75c. for cold-rolled. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Makers in this district still 
are finding business slow and unsatisfactory and to 
secure even the small orders which are passing they 
find it necessary to take less than what are regarded 
as regular quotations. Prices and discounts given on 
page 1368. 

Boiler Tubes.—Business is rather spotty, but on the 
whole shows some improvement. Seamless tubes still 
are slow, largely because of the curtailed activities of 
the automobile industry. Card discounts are not spe- 
cially well observed on steel tubes, but concessions from 
regular discounts on iron tubes are trifling. Discounts 
are given on page 1368. 


Steel Skelp.—Quotations range from 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
but there has been no recent business at above the 
wer figure, and 1.50c. seems to be the price idea of 
those who usually are the biggest buyers. An ap- 
praisal of plate prices to-day is 1.50c. to 1.60c., and 
skelp usually sells within the same price range as 
plates. 

Spikes.—New demands for standard spikes are few 
nd generally small. Activity also is lacking in small 
pikes. Competition for business is sharp and prices 
favor buyers. Prices are given on page 1368. 


Old Material.—The market is weak and at least 50c. 
r ton lower than a week ago on all steel works 
rrades. This development, is the result of the virtual 
vithdrawal from the market by a large independent 
teel company, the purchases of which were the chief 
rop to prices a week ago. This company, which has 
een paying up to $15 delivered for heavy melting steel, 
recently cut its bid to $14 for that grade and dealers 
who would sell cannot hope for more at the moment 
ince other consumers in this material in this and near- 
districts at present are not buying and are very 
paring in their releases against contracts. We now 
juote heavy melting steel at $14 to $14.50, but the lat- 
er price is that which some dealers are paying to com- 
plete short sales. The usual anxiety by dealers to sell 
on a dull and declining market is evident and it is more 
than likely that further declines will be recorded be- 
fore prices develop much steadiness. The foundries are 
sparing buyers and it is only becawse of moderate sup- 
ies that prices are not weaker. At that, they prob- 
ably would have to be shaded to effect sales. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
nd other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 

Midland and Pittsburgh.......... $14.00 to $14.50 
CONE CGE GO. cee e ier weese 16.50 to 17.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 
Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 

Pa 


+ aNbed SMEAR ROPES s be deeeen ab « 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel...........-. 11.50to 12.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b. - 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs....... 14.50to 15.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

DOUSOE GS oui a acs Wire was eee 20.00 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

OTH Wiiesc bake Meo Sede wed ke baes 17.00 to 17.50 
Ratirogd WMeeGRee cases ccwssssccs 13.00 to 13.50 
ETO: GS ie ccanmdad ceed wa eae 26.00 to 27.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 24.00to 25.00 
Steel CH Mics waee vas cenven snes 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast 3 Sn ait anemone nen aie 15.50 to 16.00 
Rolled: Geete Wele Ox beaks waaweccwe 14.50to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 9.75 to 10.00 
SUGCE Rae eC cava ses me é¢ mas 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Short shoveling turnings............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy breakable cast.............. 14.50to 15.00 
StOVG Wes Saku bas ve ene kei c.aed een 13.00 to 13.50 
Camt SOR DR is wide! 6a, cred a deases 10.50 to 10.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 12.00 to 12.50 


Coal and Coke.—The furnace coke market still is 
eeling the effects of the increase in capacity which 
ime just prior to the threat of a railroad tie-up. A 
imber of ovens started up merely on the expectation 
' business and with the calling off of the railroad 
trike and the fact that such furnaces as were in blast 
ere covered by contracts, there has been no outlet for 
ils excess production and prices have steadily eased 
wn. To-day the market is hardly quotable at higher 

than $3 per net ton at ovens, although a few operators 
are quoting 15c. to 25c. more. The market also is 
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weaker on foundry coke because the foundries are not 
as busy as they were recently and the cutting down 
of their requirements creates some surplus tonnage. 
The result is that the very choicest brands of foundry 
fuel are not quotable at above $4.50 per net ton, ovens, 
while the product of some of the operators who started 
up without orders is available as low as $4. The coal 
market is stagnant and prices are governed very largely 
by the valuations set by consumers. A fair appraisal 
of mine run steam coal to-day is $1.50 from non-union 
fields, $1.75 for mine run by-product and about $2.2 

for mine run gas coal. 


EXTENSIVE SCRAPPING 


Organizing of Salvaging Companies to Dispose 
of Vessels is Suggested 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Owing to the extensive 
scrapping of naval vessels being proposed by the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament, the prospects of 
creating a salvaging company with large capital back 
of it to handle work on a commercial basis is being dis- 
cussed. The Navy Department already has canvassed 
steel makers, ship builders and scrap dealers for the 
purpose of getting quotations on old vessels which will 
be sold by sealed bids on Jan. 16 and if the limited 
armament plan is adopted there will be many more 
vessels and of much greater tonnage to be dismantled. 
Ships scheduled for sale obviously do not include any 
now building, but do include some of the old vessels 
mentioned in the Hughes plan for scrapping. The 
battleships in the list are the Maine, Missouri and Wis- 
consin, each with approximately 13,000 tons displace- 
ment. Other ships include the cruisers Colorado, Mem- 
phis and Brooklyn, with displacement ranging from 
7000 to 15,000 tons. In addition are four monitors, 
with displacement of about 6000 tons each, one de- 
stroyer and smaller vessels. It is estimated that there 
is about 100,000 tons of metal in all of these vessels. 
With the other old battleships, nine being built and six 
battle cruisers under construction, the scrap would 
amount to approximately 700,000 tons. 

Because of the large tonnages involved, the work 
of dismantling or converting ships into other types is 
recognized as a big problem. For that reason the sug- 
gestion has been made that one or more salvaging 
companies be incorporated, purchase ships as they are 
and either shelve them or beach or take to drydocks, 
where the latter of sufficient size are available. This 
would be a new undertaking in this country, but is 
being performed satisfactorily in England, where dis- 
mantling is done by the use of the acetylene torch. 
Steel makers, scrap dealers or shipbuilders, or a combi- 
nation of them, it has been pointed out, might be inter- 
ested in the plan and either use drydocks, shelving 
beaches or some large plant such as Hog Island. It is 
stated that steel makers have shown interest in quoting 
on old ships being offered for sale, but that prices 
range from $6 to $8 per gross ton, while it had been 
hoped $10 would be offered. Doubt is entertained in 
some quarters that in view of steel market condition 
more than $10 per ton would be offered for the metal 
itself, if that much. In addition to steel, it is pointed 
out that Scotch boilers and some machinery for com- 
mercial use could be taken from vessels in good shape 
and sold. 


As an Ericsson celebration, in commemoration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the battle of the Monitor 
and Merrimac, the board of directors of the Association 
of Swedish Engineers will hold a meeting on March 9, 
1922, in Stockholm, Sweden, simultaneously with meet- 
ings in New York and Washington arranged by the 
DeLamater Ericsson Tablet Committee. H. F. J. 
Porter is chairman of the committee, which has head- 
quarters in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


The 9 and 18-in. mills of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Hammond, Ind., have resumed operations on single 
turns. 
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Chicago 
CHIcaAGo, Nov. 22. 

Caution characterizes the attitude of buyers. Not- 
withstanding the fact that some consumers are increas- 
ing their operations, they continue to purchase their 
needs on a hand-to-mouth basis. Possibly the desire 
to keep down stocks for inventory purposes accounts for 
this policy, and it is also likely that an early reduction 
in freight rates is looked for. With business from 
general sources slack, railroad car orders promise to 
bolster up the rolling schedules of the mills during the 
closing weeks of the year. Only a small percentage 
of the steel required for cars thus far placed has been 
ordered, owing to the fact that it ordinarily takes three 
or four weeks for the carbuilders to work out the speci- 
fications in detail. The steel yet to be bought for cars 
ordered and on inquiry, as well as for car repairs, will 
be of attractive proportions. Within the past three 
weeks Western lines have awarded contracts for 7000 
new cars; inquiries for from 13,000 to 14,000 freight 
and refrigerator cars are now in the market, and bids 
are expected to be asked on 8000 additional. The grand 
total of 28,000 cars placed and in prospect will call for 
280,000 tons of steel and iron, estimating the average 
requirements per car at 10 tons. Western roads are also 
preparing to enter the market for rails. The Grand 
Trunk wants 10,000 tons for its American lines and the 
budget committee of the Rock Island has given its ap- 
proval to a program calling for 45,000 tons. 

Mills have succeeded in holding their gains in opera- 
tions. The Illinois Steel Co. has 10 furnaces in blast 
and is producing steel at the rate of nearly half of 
ingot capacity. The Inland Steel Co. has increased 
its operations to 45 per cent of capacity. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Detroit has rejected bids on 17,000 
tons, taken the first of the month. Lincoln Park, Mich., 
a Detroit suburb, has let 1500 tons to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The same maker will 
furnish 200 tons for West Carrollton, Ohio. Springfield, 
Ohio, has rejected bids on 900 tons and will readvertise. 
Montgomery County commissioners, Dayton, Ohio, have 
let the general contract on work involving 1200 tons, 
subject to the sale of bonds. Mt. Healthy, Ohio, took 
bids yesterday on 70 tons. 


We quote per net tor f.o.b. Chicago. ex-war tax, as fol 
ows: Water pipe, 4-in.. $47.10 to $48.10; 6-in. and above 
$43.10 to $44.10; class A and gas pipe, 34 extra 


Pig Iron.—Although the market is momentarily 
quiet, evidence of a general increase in consumption is 
to be found in the fact that the leading merchant pro- 
ducer will blow in a furnace at Mayville about Dec. 1. 
Although buying has been subnormal throughout the 
year, the situation has gradually reached the point 
where the stocks on furnace banks are too small to 
take care of the current demand. The product of the 
Iroquois furnace recently blown in is being shipped as 
rapidly as it is cast. Perhaps no better indication of 
the improvement which has taken place can be found 
than the bookings of the leading Northern merchant in 
November. Thus far this month that interest has sold 
more tonnage than in any entire month this year. 
Recent and prospective orders for railroad cars are 
expected to call for an imposing tonnage in castings. 
As yet, however, few orders for pig iron to apply 
against this work have been received. Generally speak- 
ing, melters are limiting their purchases to immediate 
needs, in some cases perhaps because they look for 
freight rate reductions. Such reductions, if they do 
come, will not affect furnace costs until late in the 
spring, when fresh supplies of ore have been received 
and the present wage agreement with the coal miners 
expires. The present ruling market on Northern iron 
appears to range from $20 to $21, base local furnace. 
Carload and 100 to 200-ton lots are moving at the 
higher figure, while larger tonnages are being placed 
at from 50c. to $1 less. In fact, 800 tons of No. 1 foun- 
dry for Indiana delivery was sold at a flat price of $20, 
local furnace, the silicon differential of 50c. having 
been waived. Practically no sales of Southern iron are 
reported in this territory, but it appears that no trouble 
would be experienced in placing orders at $18, base 
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Birmingham. On an inquiry for 1700 tons for Milwa 
kee delivery, $17.50 has been quoted by at least 
furnace. Inquiries for 100 tons of low phosphorus :; 
100 tons of 10 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon are bef 
the trade. A Michigan melter is in the market 
1000 tons of foundry. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Ot} 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or wi 
so indicated, f.o.b., furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

1.50, delivered at Chicago........ $31.50 to $33.50 

Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 20.50to 21.50 


Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 

te DOSED Wee e ke aend ns de SEO 20.00 to 21.00 
PUOTUMOTN. MIO. BOG... oc av eek wiwn en 20.00 to 21.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 24.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
EE AL eee ear rae eee 21.00 
Low phos., Birmingham............ 32.00 
Low phos., Eastern furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent copper free... ..ic.sccs. ga 34.00 
Silvery, Wil. Sper cents... i cniiensss 34.82 


Railroad Equipment.—The Chicago & Northwester: 
has issued an inquiry for 50 passenger service cars 
divided as follows: Twenty coaches, ten smoking cars, 
nine baggage, three chair, and eight combination bag 
gage, mail and smoking cars. It has not yet asked 
for figures on freight equipment, but is expected to 
do so soon. The Great Northern is in the market for 
500 refrigerator cars and 1000 double-sheathed box 
cars. The Pere Marquette is inquiring for from 500 
to 2000 double-sheathed box cars. The Northern Pacifi 
is inquiring for 1200 center constructions and othe: 
material for repairing cars in its own shops. Th« 
center constructions call for about 1800 tons of steel 
The Wabash has let repairs on from 250 to 300 hopper 
cars to the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. The 
Missouri Pacific has awarded repairs on 500 30-ton box 
cars to the Sheffield Car & Equipment Co. The Illinois 
Central is expected to close on 2000 gondola cars to-day 
or to-morrow. 


Ferroalloys.—A local consumer is reported to have 
received a quotation of less than $60 delivered on 50 
tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $66.75. dé 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $60, delivered; spiegeleiss 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 fo $37, delivered 


Bolts and Nuts.—Reports from the automobile i: 
dustry are not encouraging. On Dec. 15 the leading 
maker of low-priced cars expects to shut down unti 
the first of the year. The same manufacturer’s Novem 
ber output will not exceed 50,000 machines. Jobbers 
also are less active in the bolt and nut market, prob 
ably because they want to keep down their stocks for 
inventory purposes. While demand is falling off, prices 
are no weaker and, if anything, steadier than hereto 
fore. For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, page 1368. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.43c.; boiler rivets, 3.5: 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off 
larger sizes, 60 and 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 
60 and 10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off: hot pressed nut 
square and hexagon tapped, $3.75 off; blank nuts, $4.00 off 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 
per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged 

Structural Material.—Buyers of plain material ar 
experiencing little difficulty in covering their needs at 
1.75¢., Chicago, and when they have large tonnages 
place, they are frequently obtaining quotations of 1.65 
or lower. Fabricating shops appear to be maintaining 
their operations at the October rate, but new busin 
is less plentiful. Recent lettings included: 

Standard Oil Co., 50 stills, Casper, Wyo., 900 to! 
James G. Heggie & Sons 

Oklahoma state highway work, 2200 tons, divided a1 

imber of fabricators. 

Masonic Temple, San Antonio, Tex., 1000 tons, to M 
Steel & Machinery Co., Dallas, Tex 

Powerplant, Fort Worth, Tex., 600 tons, to Mosher 5 
& Machinery Co 

Illinois Waterways Commission, eight girder spans 
tawa, Ill., 263 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 

Two standpipes, New Braunfels, Tex., 233 tons, to St 
Mtg. Co 

MeKeefrey Coal Co., coal tipple, Chestnut Hill, W. 
110 tons, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
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Gilmore Coal Mining Co., coal tipple, Venice, Pa., 105 
s to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 



























































Prospective business includes: 

J. L. Taylor Co. Building, Chicago, Munnie & Jensen, 
itects, 1022 tons. 

-oosevelt Building, Indianapolis, Vonnegut & Bohn, archi- 

« 550 tons. 

Chicago Union Station, Canal Street viaduct and approach 

Monroe Street bridge, 3600 tons. 

rhe mill quotation on plain material ranges from 1.60c 
75e., Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.78c. for materials out of 
nouse, 

Bars.—With demand diminishing, mild steel bars 

ve settled on a lower price level. Orders are being 

aced at from 1.60c. to 1.75c., Chicago, depending on 

e size of the tonnage and the character of the specifi- 

‘tions. The automobile industry is steadily reducing 
s operations and the agricultural implement manu- 
facturers show no signs of life. Railroad car builders 

the most liberal buyers. In some cases, they are 

.cing their business at even less than the quotations 

rrementioned. Several attractive reinforcing bar 

is are in prospect. The Koss Construction Co., Des- 
nes, Iowa, has the general contract for two bridges 

Little Rock, Ark., requiring 1700 tons, which has 
yet been placed. The Milwaukee Sewerage Com- 

ssion will ask bids after Jan. 1 on the sedimentation 

| aeration tank group of the Jones Island sewage 
lisposal system, involving 5000 tons. An inquiry for 

00 tons for the headhouse of the Chicago Union Sta- 
is also expected to be issued the first of the year. 

lhe State of Illinois has let highway contracts involv- 

3000 tons which will probably not be bought until 
spring. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 

ight 150 tons from the Corrugated Bar Co. De- 

ind for bar iron and rail carbon steel bars is little, 

f any, better than heretofore, and intermittent mill 

rations are still the rule. 
| prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.75¢., Chicago 
on bar iron, 1.75c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.65c., mill ot 
bbers quote 2.68ec. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
ouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
for rounds and 4.05c. for flats, squares and hexagon 
rs quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.3%: 
Hoops and bands, 3.2Se 

Wire Products.—Buying is on a diminishing scale 

| this is accounted for, in part at least, by the fact 
the first of the year is approaching and jobbers 
to keep their inventories as low as possible. Little 

heard now of a contemplated advance in prices; on 

contrary, the present quotations are not altogether 

idy. For mill prices see finished iron and steel, 
Pittsburgh, page 1368. 

“\ quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago; No. 9 and 
r black annealed wire, $3.55 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 and 
er bright basic wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; common wire 
$3.65 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $3.05 per keg 

Warehouse Prices.—Warehouse prices on deformed 

nforcing bars, which have been weak for some time, 

w appear to be firm at 2.38c. base. Jobbers have also 

\dvanced wire and wire nails. No. 9 and heavier black 
innealed wire has been raised from $3.48 to $3.55. No. 
' and heavier bright basic wire from $3.63 to $3.70 

{ common wire nails from $3.63 to $3.65. Prices on 

ent coated nails remain unchanged. 


Plates —A local mill has booked 13,000 tons of 
tes, shapes and bars for the St. Paul cars to be built 
the Haskell & Barker Car Co. The steel for other 
recently ordered has not yet been placed, as it re- 
res some time for the car manufacturers to com- 
their exact requirements. Additional car inquiries 
appeared and the tonnage of steel to be placed 
these as well as that still to be bought for cars re- 
tly ordered promises to bolster up the rolling sched- 
of the mills during the holiday season when new 
ness is ordinarily light. Prices have definitely 
sped to a lower level. Orders of moderate size are 

g placed at from 1.65c. to 1.75c., Chicago, while 
tractive tonnages have gone at 1.60c. and in some 
tances at $1 or $2 below that price. The variation 
going prices is accounted for by the fact that pro- 
icers are at times willing to make concessions to se- 
re orders with specifications which will fit into exist- 
g rolling schedules or to obtain a large tonnage which 
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will tide their mills over until an accumulation of 
smaller orders has been booked. 


The ruling mill quotations range from 1.60c. to 1.75¢ 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.78c. for plates out of stock 


Sheets.—Mills have assumed a firmer attitude and 
are attempting to hold prices to 2.25c. base Pittsburgh, 
on blue annealed, 3c. on black and 4c. on galvanized. 


Mill quotations are 2.90c. to 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed and 3.90c. to 4c. for No, 28 gal- 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to 
Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No, 10 blue 
annealed, 3.38c.: No. 28 black, 4.15c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
>. 1L5e 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Outside of the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and Norfolk & Western, 
there are few roads which have actually put out in- 
quiries for rails. The Grand Trunk is in the market 
for 10,000 tons for its American lines and the Rock 
Island budget calls for 45,000 tons of which, however, 
no figures have yet been asked. The Illinois Central, 
the Burlington and the Chicago & Northwestern also 
expect to buy but have not yet announced the tonnages 
they will require. There continues to be a fair demand 
for spikes and bolts with prices on a lower plane. 
Moderate buying of tie plates has brought out some 
shading in both the iron and steel products. As low 
as $37.50 per ton is said to have been quoted on a ton- 
nage of steel tie plates for a Southwestern road. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40; light rails 
rolled from new steel, 1.70c. to 1.75c¢. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.20c. to 2.25e, Pittsburgh, 
track bolts with square nuts, 3 3.2 





, 20c¢. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh; tie 
plates, steel and iron, 2c., f.o.b. mill: angle bars, 2.40c., f.o.b 
mill 


Old Material.—The market is generally weaker and 
prices of a number of grades have declined. Consump- 
tive buying has not developed in volume and sellers 
have been forced to unload some of their stocks at con- 
cessions. A rolling mill bought 1500 tons of No. 1 
railroad wrought at $12 delivered, while a car builder 
purchased about 1000 tons of grate bars and brake 
shoes at $12.25 and $11.75 respectively per net ton 
delivered. Railroad offerings include the Rock Island, 
6000 tons; the New York Central, a blank list, and the 
Soo Line, 400 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin 
ill freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails $17.00 to $17.50 
Relaying rails ‘ 25.00to 3006 
Car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails, rerolling 14.00to 14.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy melting steel 12.25 to 12.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 12.25to 12.75 
Shoveling stetel 11.75to 12.2 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 15.00 to 15.50 
Drop forge flashings 8.00 to & 50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet &.50 to 9.00 
Axle turnings . 9.00 to 950 
Pe rT Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel angle bars 12.00to 12.50 
I 16 


Iron arch bars and transoms »0 to 


Iron car axles. 0.50to 21.00 


Steel car axles 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling. 9.50to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling... 6.25to 6.75 
Cut forge 11.00to 11.56 
Pipes and flues J 7.50 to x 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.00to 11.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 12.75 to 13.25 
Coil springs 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad cast 13.00to 13.50 
Low phos. punchings 11.50to 12.00 
Locomotive tires smooth 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings 100 to 1.50 
Cast borings 6.25 to 6.75 
Stove plate 2.50 to 00 


Grate bars > 00 to 


] 13 
12 l 
Brake shoes .. 1L.75to 1: 
] 13 
1 I 


50 


Railroad malleable 36.00 to 50 


Agricultural malleable 3.00 to 0 


The Inland Steel Co., which is converting its heavy 
structural mill at Indiana Harbor into a rail mill, is 
installing equipment which will enable it to furnish 
lengths up to 44 ft. The Standard length of rails is 
now 33 ft., but the economy of laying longer rails is 
gaining increasing recognition and each year some of 
the large railroads are specifying larger tonnages in 
those lengths. The Inland company is also doubling its 
splice bar capacity. 
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New York 


NEw YORK, Nov. 22. 
Pig Iron.—The market has shown a little more ac- 
tivity than in the preceding two or three weeks. In- 
quiries include 700 tons for spot delivery for a Con- 
necticut buyer, 500 to 1000 tons from an up-State 
boiler company for its New Jersey plant, which is for 
the remainder of this and January delivery, 400 tons 
for the New York Central for immediate delivery and 
1000 tons from another melter whose name was not 
made public. Prices show little change, but there is 
some tendency toward weakness, especially in the Buf- 
falo district. The demoralization of the Alabama mar- 
ket has had a rather depressing tendency on the 
Northern market. It is understood that the recent 
purchase by a radiator company at Buffalo was on a 
basis of $18.50, furnace. It seems probable that $20, 

furnace, can be done on eastern Pennsylvania iron. 
We quote delivered in the New York district as foliows, 


having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight trom eastern 

Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffa.o and $6.16 from Virginia: 
East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25........ $24.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 23.52 
mast. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1:78 to 2.25... 23.02 
ee, Ohl, A BE esd a aes 04k Rie reas 25.46 
me. S Vireenin, Gi. 1:78 60 B.38.00ccsiccasess 29.16 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A lull in buying of steel 
products now quite marked, is credited in some quar- 
ters to the usual year-end watchfulness of inventories, 
but the expectation of freight rate reductions is else- 
where given even greater weight. It remains that the 
volume of business is not in keeping with that of a 
few weeks ago. Inquiries, also have fallen off. A 
favorable indication is the increasing demands of the 
railroads for plates, shapes, bars, wheels, axles, tires, 
etc. While railroad business has not assumed substan- 
tial proportions, buying is on a scale not hitherto 
reached since the war and there is optimism that it 
will become an increasingly important factor in 1922. 
Bids will be opened on Friday by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad on 100,000 to 200,000 tons of heavy rails 
for 1922 delivery. Oil companies are fairly active and 
the two largest new inquiries in the market are from 
this source. An oil company is inquiring for 14,000 
tons of pipe for a 225-mile pipe line, there being 160 
miles of 8-in. pipe alone; the remainder of the mileage 
is made up of other sizes. The Texas Co. is in the 
market for 50,000 boxes of tin plate in oil can sizes. 
Contracts may be awarded this week for the Catskill 
aqueduct work, and purchases of 20,000 tons of plates 
will probably soon follow. Structural steel work has 
dropped off somewhat, but a large volume of this busi- 
ness is expected to develop early in the new year. Pub- 
lic school construction and other municipal work are 
expected to become an important feature of steel let- 
tings. Jersey City, N. J., has just authorized the build- 
ing of six schools which will require 8500 tons of steel. 
Other work now being bid on follows: 700 tons, mostly 
plates, for tanks for the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana; 
theatre at Paterson, N. J., 300 tons; loft building in 
West Fortieth Street, New York, 1500 tons. Contracts 
awarded: High school building at Springfield, Mass., 
500 tons, to a local fabricator; power station at Fort 
Worth, Tex., 600 tons, to a local fabricator; viaduct for 
city of New York at 134th Street, 350 tons, to Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation; building in Brooklyn for 
Goetz & Co., 300 tons, to a local fabricator; high school 
building, Washington, D. C., 600 tons, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co.; bank building in Troy, N. Y., 250 tons to 
McClintic-Marshall Co.; building for the American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 700 tons to Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co.; bridges at Holyoke, Mass., 300 tons 
divided equally between Lackawanna Bridge Co. 
and McClintic-Marshall Co.; school building at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 350 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co.; 
building for Knickerbocker Portland Cement Co., 250 
tons, to Pittsburgh Bridge Co.; commercial high school 
building, Providence, R. I., 650 tons, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co.; two apartment buildings in New York 
City, totaling 1100 tons, to George A. Just Co. An 
Eastern mill has been awarded 800 tons of bars for a 
concrete ship. Prices are unchanged, but weak. 
Whereas 1.50c., Pittsburgh, was only occasionally 
named a few weeks ago on tonnage of especial de- 
sirability, this now has become almost the common quo- 
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tation on plates, shapes and bars from a carload 
ward. Very little new railroad work has come out wi 
in the week. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R 
road has awarded 500 cars for repair to the Buff: 
Steel Car Co. The Pressed Steel Car Co. will rep: 
300 steel cars for the Burlington road and 250 for ; 
Wabash. The American Car & Foundry Co. is report 
to have the order for 500 box cars for the Delawa, 
Lackawanna & Western. Nearly all of the railroa 
are now standardizing on copper-bearing plates f 
cars for rust resisting qualities. The cost is only abo 
$3 a ton above that of ordinary tank steel. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: So 
steel bars, 1.80c. to 1.88c.; plates, 1.88c. to 2.03c.; structur 
shapes, 1.88c. to 2.03c.; bar iron, 1.98c. to 2.03c. On expo 
shipments the freight rate is now 28.5c. per 100 Ib., inst 
of 38c., the domestic rate. 

Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is exceed 
ingly quiet with the demand confined to small and ca: 
load lots for which $58.35, seaboard, has been obtained 
the sales including both British and American alloy 
It is not known to what extent the leading steel pro- 
ducer is a seller at $58 to $62, delivered, Pittsburg! 
district. Business in spiegeleisen is also confined t 
small lots at regular quotations. The manganese or 
market is flat with quotations nominal. There hav: 
been sales of a few carload lots of 50 per cent ferr 
silicon at about $60 per ton, delivered. It is the genera! 
belief that any weakly held or resale metal, recently 
available under this price, has been absorbed and that 
$60 represents the minimum of the present market 
Quotations are as follows: 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton, 

$60.00 to $61.00 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. $58.35 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton, 

$25.00 to $26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton.. $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal. 48c. to 58c 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 


to 70 per cent Cr., per lb, Cr., delivered.10c. to 14c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium $4.50 


Ores 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. . 20c, 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

CORNED aio 50k bic a debe cme $2.50 up 
Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard... .$20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard........... 30.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per lb. of MoS: New York.......... 5de. to 60e. 


Warehouse Business.—Business in this district has 
dropped back to almost the same basis as prevailed 
during the exceedingly dull months of June, July and 
part of August. Prices are weak and although no re 
ductions are as yet recorded, warehouses believe that 
lower quotations on some products are imminent. In 
accordance with recent reductions on iron and stee! 
bars, structural material and plates, tire steel, smooth 
and iron finish, has been reduced by warehouses 10c. 
per 100 lb. to 2.65c. and 2.85c. per lb. and toe calk stee! 
is down 10c. to 3.35c. per lb. Spelter and sheet zinc 
are extremely weak and will doubtless show a reduction 
next week. The brass and copper market continues 
fairly stable in price. Dealers in wrought iron and 
steel pipe report business dull with no prospect of re 
vival before spring. 

High Speed Steel.—The market continues unchanged 
from week to week. Producers continue to quote 90c 
per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel but 
report little business possible at any price. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Business is brisker than norma! 
for this season of the year. The continuance of mild 
weather is responsible for continued buying, as pip 
lines are still being laid. Most of the orders are for 
small sizes though the 6700-ton inquiry from Syracuse, 
N. Y., bids for which will be opened Dec. 5, will pro 
vide business in the larger sizes, 36-in. pipe being r 
quired in this instance. Principal competition for th 
order will lie among three producers. A prominen' 
oil company which has been dormant in purchasing, ha 
begun to ask for flanged pipe. We quote per net ton, 
f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and 
larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $62.30, with 
$4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Coke.—Foundry coke ranges from $4.25 to $4.5", 
Connellsville base, though some brands are offered 3¢ 
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|. Producers refuse to quote for 1922 delivery, though 
t is expected they will about the middle of December. 


Old Material.—For the first time in many weeks, 
1e market shows a decided softness and prices of 
.everal items have declined. One of the big Pittsburgh 
ynsumers has stopped buying. Another mill has its 
ailroad yards congested and refuses to take more. A 
roker in New York gives his buyers the following 
structions: “Do not under any circumstances exceed 
the prices he quotes] as the market shows signs of 
ftening. We believe that conditions are going to be 
iull over the rest of the year. Make all contracts cover 
hipments within 30 days.” 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard........... $8.00 to $8.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

ee eT ee ee TT eee Te ee 9.50to 10.00 
Sen De wok Kade cea ee seanean 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 30.00 to 35.00 
Steet Ge Mee Gav cee eet ca ancccaens 12.00 to 12.59 
LrO Ge MI 0 oh vasa sn ceeeVwiesiws 21.00 to 21.50 
No, 13 PREROGE WIOUt. cn cc cc cccncs 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrougmt EGU CPRGE. . cece cctcscens 9.50 to 10.00 
Pomtl- Ge |< « Kis an< + Mr aes we ce ceeee 6% 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 9.50to 10.00 
AOE Gis 6 Vettnae0s oe Peas cess bc 4.50 to 5.00 
Cast DUpee DORs 6 ds cdicwccccens 6.50to 7.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 4.50 to 5.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 4.50to 5.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam, not 

UN: Bae SO sike ta cbuneswenewa 8.25 to 8.75 
SROGR Bi ilacch:s 0c nad ah, HAE e SS 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomowee Grate DOGG... oc ccccdesees 10.50 to -11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 9.00 to 9.50 
Car WEEE A a0%450 s¥eceneebus eaee ce 11.50 to 12.00 


‘rices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


No. 1 WIGGMEMGRY CAME. onc nw cccauave $17.00 to $18.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size....... 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 16.00to 16.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
QOD: ssdtuancietss ced eee ue ceed due 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston 


Boston, Nov. 22. 


Pig Iron.—The market for domestic iron has lapsed 
to inactivity once more, the estimated sales for the 
veek amounting to not more than 900 tons of No. 2X 
ind No. 1X. The largest inquiry this week is for 450 
ons, Silicon 2.25 to 2.75, November and December ship- 
ent, from a Rhode Island foundry, which is not cov- 
red. Among sales reported is one of 500 tons French 
m, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, with high phosphorus, to a 
Massachusetts foundry at a little more than $19 on 
ck, Boston, or approximately $23 delivered, and a 
ialler tonnage on the same dock basis to another 
lter. Buffalo iron, with silicon differentials disre- 
irded, is offered at $19, furnace, or 25c. a ton lower 
an during the previous week, in one instance to a 
indry with a $5.18 freight or $24.18 delivered. It 
elops that part of the Buffalo iron sold a week ago 
in eastern Massachusetts melter is to be shipped 
i the Boston & Maine Railroad making the delivered 
‘e $24.68, as against $24.96 delivered on the regular 
buffalo freight rate. No. 2X eastern Pennsylvania sold 
his week in car and larger lots at $20 and $20.50, fur- 
nace, while practically all No. 1X sold brought $21. 
ttered small tonnages of Virginia were taken at 
1.50, furnace, for No. 2X or $24, base, but iron is 
ainable at $23, base.~ High freights continue to elim- 
ite Alabama iron in competition with Buffalo and 
‘astern Pennsylvania. To compete with Buffalo at $19, 
furnace base, Alabama with a $10.66 freight would have 
sell at $8.34, furnace base. The continued lack of 
terest among New England foundries in No, 2 plain 
on is a market feature. 
We quote delivered at common New England points as 
ows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 


fern Pennsylvania; $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 
t and $10.66 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., silicon 2.25 to 2.75...... $24.56 to $25.06 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 2.25...... 24.06to 24.56 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75.......... 24.46 to 25.96 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.......... 24.46to 25.46 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75......... 30.08 to 31.08 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25......... 29.58to 30.58 
Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.16 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.25......... 29.66 


Finished Steel—No round tonnages of structural 
steel are reported placed this week. Buying of plates 
S in small tonnages, but there are plenty of orders. 
The price on ruling orders is 1.60c., Pittsburgh, but 
1.65¢. has been done, while 1.55c. was recently met on 
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some tonnage. In connection with the plate market, 
it is interesting to note that New England steel yacht 
builders have more business on their books and in pros- 
pect than since before the war. 

Warehouse Business.—Local quotations on steel 
bands over 6 in. wide and % and 3/16 in, thick are 
unchanged, but on all other sizes of bands as well as 
on hoop steel are 1l5c. per 100 lb. lower. Soft steel 
bars, flats, plates, structural] steel and all reinforcing 
bars, with the exception of deformed in stock lengths, 
as well as refined iron, have been dropped 10c. per 100 
lb. Deformed bars in stock lengths are 5c. higher. 
The readjustment in prices has resulted in a freer 
movement of iron and steel out of warehouses, but the 
market is a long way from active. Reports that cer- 
tain jobbers are underselling the bolt and nut market 
have cropped up again. No large buying orders are 
coming into the market and concessions consequently 
are made on small lots. Most stocks of nails are work- 
ing down to a point where business will have to be 
placed with the mills for early 1922 delivery. 


Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $2.71% per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.21%; concrete bars, $2.20 to $2.71%; tire 
steel, $4 to $4.40; spring steel, open hearth, $4.50; crucible, 
$11.50; steel bands, $3.31% to $3.78; steel hoops, $3.31%; 
toe calk steel, $5; cold rolled steel, $3.75 to $4.25: struc- 
tural steel, $2.71%; plates, $2.81% to $2.99; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, $3.73: No. 28 black sheets, $4.50: No. 28 
galvanized sheets, $5.50; refined iron, $2.714%4: best refined, 
$4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50 base. 


Coke.—The movement of foundry coke from New 
England by-product ovens to consuming points is less 
active than noted a week ago. Consumption at heater, 
stove and textile manufacturing plants is about normal, 
but the average daily melt of commercial foundries does 
not increase noticeably. Any increase in coke output 
at New England by-product ovens is due to domestic 
and commercial requirements rather than foundry. 
Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and the Prov- 
idence Gas Co. continue to accept first half 1922 con- 
tracts at prices ruling date of shipment. For November 
delivery, both companies quote on a basis of $10.66, 
delivered where the local freight rate does not exceed 
$3.40. No new developments in the freight rate situa- 
tion are reported this week. 

Old Material—Although not active, more and a 
greater variety of old material changed hands during 
the early part of the week than previously noted in 
some time. Since then, however, business has slack- 
ened. The freer movement was due largely to greater 
willingness on the part of holders to let go at buyers’ 
prices. As a result, machinery cast is about $1 lower, 
with prevailing sales at or about $18.50 to $19 deliv- 
ered, several hundred tons changing hands. Car-lots 
of stove plate brought $16 delivered, but that price 
to-day represents the extreme on extra good stock. 
The top price paid by horseshoe manufacturers for 
railroad malleable is slightly under $15 delivered, but 
the market to-day is $1 lower. A Connecticut foundry 
wants 150 tons. An advance of 75c. or $7 was paid 
for extra chemical borings, and rolling mill borings are 
all of 50c. higher. Both grades are scarce. Choice 
machine shop turnings sold at $10.25 delivered Penn- 
sylvania, or $5.25 shipping point. Sellers apparently 
have no trouble in getting $4.50 for ordinary turnings. 
Coatesville buying of forged scrap at $10.50 delivered 
is over. Heavy melting steel is firmer. Dealers are 
reluctant to let go, however, consequently the move- 
ment is limited. Car-lots of cotton ties sold at $11 
and $11.50 delivered eastern Pennsylvania, while horse- 
shoes brought better than $17. 


The following are for gross ton lots delivered consuming 
points: 
Wa. 2. mumcitmery COG. on cc occ ccesers $18.00 to $19.00 
Dek GUE oc ot ccwcctanes 16.00 to 17.00 
BUOGO PORED ec ccccccvssocecsccsguvces 15.50to 16.00 
TORTIE BARIIOMNO 6icccccccccsescs 13.50to 14.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b. 
Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $8 00to $8.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought............- 12.50to 13.00 
Dies. 1 SR URE « ob xns edb dbeese 10.50to 11.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, over 

2 ee Ws vee do tbh eta d ewer. 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings ............-. 4.00to 4.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill....... 5.50to 6.25 
Cast iron borings, chemical......... 6.50to 6.75 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 3.50to 4.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 5.00to 5.50 
Street car axles and shafting........ 11.50 to 12.00 
CP ED 6a oc bbe Se cbaeviewse caesar 11.06 to 12.00 
SOG SUE ca ceceoctsesisveaseden 10.50to 11.00 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 22. 

Pig Iron.—Three sets of prices were being made on 
Northern pig iron in this market last week. Brokers 
who the previous week were holding firm at $21, f.o.b. 
Chicago, were offering their holdings at $20, Chicago, 
and some sales were made on that basis. Furnaces 
were holding their iron for $21—that is, most of them 
were, while one of the largest producers in the Chicago 
district was asking $22 and getting it. Southern pig 
iron is freely quoted at $18, furnace, and some sales 
have been made at $17.50 on firm offers. The market is 
rather quiet, and outside of several sales of 500 tons 
each, there has been nothing of consequence since the 
purchase by the Scullin Steel Co. of 4000 tons of basic, 
which was evenly divided between a local furnace and a 
Chicago producer. An Illinois melter is looking for 
from 500 to 700 tons of malleable and 1000 to 1500 
tons of foundry for first quarter, and an Iowa melter 
wants 500 tons of foundry. The resumption of opera- 
tions by the American Steel Foundries at East St. 
Louis, which started one of its four furnaces after 
having been down since March, and the increasing of 
operations at the Scullin Steel Co. from five to six 
days are regarded as hopeful signs, both plants having 
received orders for castings from the railroads. There 
was a fair run of carload orders during the week. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as follows 


having added to furnace prices $2.88 freight and war tax 
from Chicago and $5.91 from Birmingham: 


Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$21.88 to $23.88 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 21.88 to 23.88 
TN te 2 ee ee es eee ee ae 21.88 to 23.88 
Southern foundry, sil, 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.91 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No additional inquiries 
for material were gotten out by the railroads last week, 
but some purchases were made. The St. Louis & San 
Francisco entered an order for 300 car wheels, while 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas bought about 300 tons 
of plates and shapes. Continued activity is reported 
in the oil fields. The Magnolia Petroleum Co. bought 
30 55,000-bbl. tanks, involving about 4000 tons of steel, 
for the Mexia (Tex.) field, dividing the order as fol- 
lows: Five each to Warren City Tank & Boiler Co., 
Warren, Ohio; Reeves Brothers, Pittsburgh; Mount 
Cooper Boiler Works, Tulsa, Okla.; seven to Petroleum 
Iron Works, Sharon, Pa.; three each to Phoenix Iron 
Works, Meadville, Pa., and Union Iron Works, Kansas 
City, and two to the Graver Corporation, Chicago. 
Ability to make quick shipment was the governing fac- 
tor in the placing of these orders. The Sinclair Oil 
Co. has bought for the Oklahoma fields 11 tanks of 
80,000-bbl. capacity each, and four tanks of 55,000- 
bbl. capacity each, from the Phoenix Iron Works, Mead- 
ville, Pa. The contract for three of the four bridges 
to be built at Muskogee for the Oklahoma State High- 
way Commission was awarded to the Pioneer Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, the other going to the Midland 
Bridge Co., Kansas City, in conjunction with the Clin- 
ton Bridge Co., Clinton, Iowa. The whole job involves 
2200 tons of reinforcing bars. Bids were opened at 
Little Rock, Ark., for two concrete bridges, involving 
1500 tons of bars, but the award was deferred for a 
week. Recently a Dallas jobber sent out an inquiry for 
700 tons of bars, but this is off, as the job for which 
the bars were intended has been abandoned. The Trus- 
con Steel Co. has received the order for 100 tons of bars 
to be used in the Shriners’ temple in Springfield, Mo. 
All activity in structural] steel in St. Louis has been 
temporarily set aside pending an adjustment of the 
wage situation, and conferences to that end are now 
being held by union labor and the master builders. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 


2.871%4c. per lb.; iron bars 2.87l6c.: structural shapes, 
2.97%4c.; tank plates, 2.97%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.47%4¢c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.10c¢ 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 4.20c.: struc- 
tural-rivets, $3.77144 per 100 Ib.: boiler rivets, $3.871%4: tank 
rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, 60-10 per cent off list: machine 
bolts, large, 55 per cent; small, 60 per cent: carriage bolts, 
large, 50-5 per cent; small, 55 per cent: lag screws. 60 per 
cent: hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.25: and 
tapped, $3.00 off list. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is in light demand, the market 
ranging from $4.25 to $5 for Connellsville 72-hour foun- 
dry coke, with possibly some coke on the market for $4. 
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Mild weather, together with the congestion at ter 
nals, has slowed up the movement of domestic co 
The congestion was brought about by shipments in 
ticipation of railroad and miners’ strikes. 

Old Material.—The market for old material is w: 
and sluggish and very little material is moving in t 
district. Consumers are showing but slight inter 
in the market, and are not booking any tonnages exc: 
odd lots at bargain prices. The fact that the Ameri 
Steel Foundries has lighted up one furnace in its Ea 
St. Louis plant may help the situation in the immedia 
future, but to-day old material is a drug on the mark: 
and about the only trading is among dealers themselv: 
Railroad offerings continue heavy, and as dealers 
not willing to lay down additional tonnages at prese: 
levels, prices are declining and the market is weak a: 
spotty. Relaying rails are being offered more free! 
and are quoted considerably lower. Current railroa 
offerings include: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
5200 tons; Chicago Great Western, 300 tons; Chicag 
& Alton, 1250 tons, and Texas & Pacific, 800 tons. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. L 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Ole Diet Ps a eVEA Uk ce css ce een $15.50 to $16.00 
BAGO PRG TOPOUINE 6 .66-s.ccc ve woecsas 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........cce0. 3.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, standard section..... 25.00to 30.00 
Ceust IPG GRAF WSO co acco bccccnes 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Ordinary snoveling steel............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 11.00to 11.50 
Ordinary bundle sheet ..........8. 4.00 to £.50 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy axles and tire turnings....... $6.50 to $7.00 
PP See MO cic ce ciaceehoer ss .. 18.00 to 13.50 
COOL BIO DATE ...ccccsreceove ecccee SOG tO BEaU 
ka i ewe ae weer cu 20.00 to 21.00 
tA ND oo os nw ode a oe a oe a 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.00to 15.50 
PEG. & PURO. WIE oeoinls bb veces 10.50 to 11.00 
IO. 3B TERMPORG. WOES occ cc oc ecmees 9.50 to 10.00 
Ne ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel couplers and kKnuckles......... 11.50to 12.00 
Locomotive tires 42 Ib. and over, 

EE I nc ck cc ca cane cnveses 9.50to 10.00 
eG. 2. GR. SO bik 5 Bishsce v Pdevees-es 9.00 to 9.50 
re er 6.50 to 7.00 
a nr 2a is Suc we he cae daa wO 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings. 8.00 to 8.50 
eG. B SRRMORE COME Ki isc cnss ck ttelonn 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate and light cast........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable iia Guk tale heels 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... .. 9.50to 10.00 
Pe Sn CRON sccm ece net buadari nes 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Light railroad sheet Soke s se ade wat 4.50 to 5.00 
PREP MPOEO DOPE on ccc cvcvseceres 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings ............ 6.00 to 6.50 
COMRLIY GIEOG WOR 6 ic kee ccsaeieps 7.50 to 8.00 
CmCUt FRIHORE WIC . 6 os csc veses 8.50 to 9.00 
SS Sere ren ene 11.00 to 11.50 


wae a Paes 9.50to 10.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 22. 

Iron Ore.—The close of the ore shipping season has 
been delayed owing to the fact that a Chicago district 
consumer has decided to take two additional cargoes 
of ore, and a third cargo of unsold ore will be brought 
down this week and placed on the Lake Erie dock. Al! 
the upper lake docks, with two exceptions, are through 
shipping for the season, and the remaining cargoes will 
be sent down during the present week. 


__ We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Besseme! 
»5 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 5114 pe! 


cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.2! 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5.55. 

Pig Iron.—There is little activity in the market and 
prices are weak although there is a disposition among 
sellers not to go below $20 on foundry iron. However, 
on an inquiry from an Ohio foundry for 300 tons a 
lake furnace quoted on a basis of $19.50, Valley, but 
did not get the order. In this case another furnac« 
had a slight advantage in the freight rate. The only 
order of any size placed during the week was 2000 tons 
of malleable iron purchased at $20 by a southwestern 
Ohio melter from a lake furnace for delivery extending 
through two or three months of next year. The pur- 
chaser is engaged largely in railroad work and the pur- 
chase of this iron is attributed to some recent orders 
for railroad car castings. The same seller booked or- 
ders for 1300 tons of foundry iron in small lots. Another 
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yroducer sold 1500 tons in small lots. With furnaces 
ated in the Valley district the market appears to 
ave settled down to $20.50 for foundry iron and a 
mited tonnage has been booked at that price. For 
Cleveland delivery quotations by local furnaces are 
nchanged at $20.50 to $21.00, at furnace. However, 
yr outside shipment, the common quotation by lake 
irnaces is $20. Some sellers report a slight improve- 
ent in inquiry but none of the inquiries involves ton- 
ages of any size. A few inquiries have come out for 
indry iron for the first quarter, but furnaces have, 
far, declined to quote for that delivery. Shipments 
1 the whole continue very light owing to the fact that 
ny consumers anticipated shipments in October 
hen a general railroad strike was threatened. Ship- 
ents by some makers will fall 50 per cent or more 
low those of October. 
Quotations below are f.o.b. local 


dry iron, not including a 5éc 
tions are delivered Cleveland, 


furnace for northern 
switching charge. Other 
being based on a $1.96 


rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Jackson 
$6.67 rate from Birmingham: 
DOIG? sch oe hele inden ee Saeee bats $20.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 20.00to 21.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75....... 25.17 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 2.86 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 34.00 to 35.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Mills are placing small lot 
rders for sheet bars at $30 and efforts to get $32 seem 
have disappeared. Slabs are quoted at $29. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The market generally is 
juliet and there seems to be a tendency toward further 
weakness in prices. However, a few bright spots are 
ippearing. Two implement manufacturers in this 
territory have booked a good volume of business and 
have purchased several hundred tons of steel, mostly 
bars. A local tractor company has taken a fair 
volume of business and a Cleveland manufacturer of 
motor trucks reports an improved demand for small 
trucks. Buyers are still pressing the mills for lower 
prices and there are unconfirmed reports of prices lower 
han 1.50e. on steel bars and plates. Sellers attribute 
these reports to a disposal of resale material at prices 
lower than mills will quote. A Youngstown consumer 
s reported to have purchased 2000 tons of Government 
steel in plates, shapes and bars for shipment from 
the East at prices ranging from 1.10c. to 1.25c. The 
more general quotations on steel bars are 1.50c. to 
1.55¢., but some small orders are being taken at 1.60c. 
The more common quotation on plates and structural 
material is 1.60c., but desirable orders are bringing out 
a 1.50¢. price. A local plate mill has gone back to the 
l.75e. price. The contract for the Baldwin reservoir, 
Cleveland, has been given to the Strange & Walsh 
Construction Co., Washington, which will shortly place 
an order for the steel for this work. With a change 
in the plans, the amount of steel required has been in- 
creased to 2750 tons of twisted square soft steel bars. 
In structural lines, the Bethlehem Bridge Co. has taken 
1600 tons of structural material for the Fort Street 
bascule bridge, Detroit, and the J. E. Moss Iron Works, 
Wheeling, has taken 1800 tons for an office and the- 
ater building in Canton, Ohio. Local fabricating shops 
are fairly busy on small work. The sintering plant 
for the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, will require 700 
tons of structural material. Cleveland companies have 
quoted on an ore handling bridge requiring 500 tons of 
steel, mostly plates, and bids for the Lakewood market 
house, Cleveland, requiring 125 tons, are being asked 
for. The Illinois Central Railroad will rebuild its 
bridge at Cairo, Ill., in order to provide double tracks, 
and this will involve an estimated expenditure of three 
or four million dollars. An Ohio boiler shop has placed 
1200 tons of plates, sheets and bars. A few inquiries 
have come out for steel for next year’s delivery on 
which mills have declined to quote, but some material 
has been booked for January requirements. 
Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.54c.; plates and _ structural 
tpes, 2.64c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.50c.; No. 9 annealed 
wire, 3.25¢.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.: No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 4.75¢e.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.10c.; hoops and 
nds, 3.14¢.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.85c.; flats, squares and 
exagons, 4.35c. 
Hoops and Bands.—Marked weakness has developed 
in quotations on hoops and bands by some of the in- 
dependent mills. Price concessions of $3 a ton to 2.10c. 
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are being made on 3-in. and narrower sections and on 
wider bands quotations as low as 1.75c. are reported. 


Sheets.—Efforts are again being made to stiffen up 
sheet prices, several independent mills that have been 
naming lower prices have announced that they will 
adhere to 3c. for black, 4c. for galvanized and 2.50c. for 
blue annealed sheets. However, one Valley mill is 
quoting blue annealed sheets at 2.25c. for all gages and 
a Cleveland mill is naming that price for the heavier 
gages. New orders are very light. 

Warehouse Business.— Warehouse orders are lighter 
than they have been, except on sheets, for which the 
demand is holding up fairly well. Prices un- 
changed. 


are 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for rivets im- 
proved during the week. Several orders were placed 
with a Cleveland maker in lots up to 100 tons. These 
orders came from railroad boiler and tank shops. Local 
prices are unchanged at 2.40c. for structural rivets and 
2.50c. for boiler rivets. The demand for bolts and nuts 
is not active and no change has developed in the price 
situation. 

Coke.—Foundries have good stocks of coke pur- 
chased last month when there was a possibility of a 
railroad strike and virtually no business is being 
placed. Prices are unchanged at from $4.25 to $4.75 
for standard Connellsville foundry coke. 


Old Material.—With the recent slackening in the 
demand, the market is weak and quotations on several 
grades are lower. A Cleveland consumer, during the 
week, purchased a few hundred tons of shoveling turn- 
ings at $8.50, but with this exception, no buying is re- 
ported by consumers. Trading between dealers is very 
light as most of the dealers are long on the grades of 
scrap for which they have recently booked orders. 
Sales to dealers during the week are reported at $14.35 
to $14.50 for heavy melting steel for Youngstown de- 
livery, at $10.50 for borings and $10.25 for shoveling 
turnings for Canton delivery, and $11.00 for shoveling 
turnings for Weirton delivery. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows 


Heavy melting steel. . .$11.75 to $12.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft . 12.75 to 13.06 
Steel rails, rerolling .......... . 13.50to 14.00 
oo Fer 11.00 to 12.00 
irom CGF sSx1068......-:; Y 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap 12.50to 13.00 
Cast BOWNESS ..ccccss a wene ‘ 8.00 to 8.25 
Machine shop borings . os 6.75 to 7.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Compressed steel ,50to 10.00 
Railroad wrought ....... oa . 12.00to 12.50 
Railroad malleable ....... ‘ 12.00 to 12.75 
Light bundled sheet stampings 7.00 to 7.50 
Steel axle turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
ek Dae Bauc dele was 15.00to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling ..... peace was coaxe - eee 8.75 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in 7.50to 8.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad grate bars... 12.75 to 13.00 
SE ree j . 13.00to 13.25 
Pees GRO Bee ide coeccac: a weahe ee 8.50 to 9.00 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22. 


Pig Iron.—Birmingham iron has not been weaker 
in months following the proffer of tonnages overdue 
customers at what they would bring in the open mar- 
ket. After a faint effort to keep the market at $19, 
surrender was made and sales of carloads were made 
at $18.50 as a rule before week ended. This means a 
base of $18 for real tonnage. Silicons have been sac- 
rificed. Where a deal has been made by brokers, the 
net base has been under $18, but, as a general proposi- 
tion, the market is at $18 to $18.50, depending on ton- 
nage and character of offer. No large tonnage followed 
the break in prices. Following the booking of a few 
lots of 1000 and 500 tons, orders were confined to a 
small tonnages. The larger lots were sold early in the 
price-cutting. Inquiry for 1922 is not active and sales 
into next year have not been large. One maker has 
booked about 1500 and two others about 4000 tons each 
for first quarter to regular customers. Consumers seem 
satisfied with the situation and will not buy 1922 iron 
unless guarantee against price recession is made. That 
is declined. On the other hand, the movement from 
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furnaces direct as well as yards seems to continue at 
about the pace of the past several months even with 
the added make. The largest active interest is among 
those piling no stocks. Very little business is being 
done outside the South. The large pipe melt absorbs 
the greater portion of the production. Makers look 
for continued dullness until the first of the year. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.........$18.00 to $18.50 
SD iis cinerea is a arene a eo 17.50 to 18.00 
Crarconl, waren BiOst ci cckcs ccvveve 35.00 


Finishing Mills—The Tennessee company remains 
at 55 per cent of production with its rail mill and car 
works among the active plants and five of the nine open 
hearths producing. Over 2000 tons of rails and 300 tons 
of track accessories went to Japan out of Mobile last 
week and there was a shipment of 500 tons of wire 
mill products to the Dominican Republic. The Tennes- 
see company is receiving 7000 tons of manganese ore 
from Brazil by barges up the Warrior River from Mo- 
bile. Wire mills are at 70 per cent capacity, but de- 
mand has eased off on account of lower cotton prices. 
Structural steel is active. Sheets are no longer active 
owing to the slump in cotton. 


Cast Iron Pipe-—The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
remains at capacity and American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
is doing well, recent orders including 2000 tons for Par- 
sons, Kan. The base remains at $34 for high pressure 
pipe. Orders on books will carry the plants well toward 
the end of the year. Sanitary pipe continues to ease 
up, but there also order books are good until the end 
of the year. No 1922 buying is heard of in the sanitary 
pipe market. The base remains at $40 with most 
makers. 


Old Material.—Old material is droopy. Even cast 
scrap is weak for the time being. Very little attempt 
is made at business. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows: 


I IN iF oo bed tim. aie inte a aln otto Waren $11.00 to $12.00 
RG Ae ON i ern wre dB atergie et Sle ea 10.00 to 11.00 
Se a IN cay ws eee Ra ae Swe oe 15.00 to 16.00 
ce SORE: Sains eb se tne Nee ... 15.00to 16.00 
WOE og oo ps5. oo sek wwe eu 12.00 to 13.00 
Dee 2 ER cn ce ak Pew atitenee een 13.00 to 14.00 
a et. PPP eT eee woe 2h Se 12:60 
ae SPE x wSo a oo te Venema eee 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... ... 6.00to 7.00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Nov. 22. 

Pig Iron.—Some business for first quarter delivery 
1922 has been placed, but the disinclination on the 
part of buyers to refrain from future booking is shared 
by producers as well. Increased furnace operation is 
not indicative of a lively market and the fact that 
one seller has just blown in a second furnace and plans 
on blowing in a third as soon as it can be prepared 
is not conclusive evidence of better business in steel 
products. This interest will have three furnaces in 
blast before Dec. 1; one going on foundry iron and 
the others on basic. The production of foundry iron 
from this furnace has been sold and practical with- 
drawal as sellers is close to hand—for the remainder 
of this year at least. As a general proposition, in- 
quiry has fallen off. One furnace has 3200 tons 
inquired for and sales of about 3000 tons. This busi- 
ness was scattered and $20 base price prevailed. While 
nothing definite relative to the New York vehicular 
tunnel work is at hand, local furnaces are manifesting 
greater interest in this possibility and when bids are 
called for, it is likely the five producers will compete. 
One furnace is out of the market until February, 1922. 


We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buf- 
falo as follows: 





Mo. 1 foundry, 2.75. 00 b.98: Glo viiicds ccccvcus $20.00 
MO. 2H. TOURErT, 2.06 TO Z.70 Whi ck ceenccicrs 19.50 
a ee OR ek ee er eee 19.00 
na nthe w oxo ha eS a hie ah Wa Re es . 21.00 
OE ck Sie BAM Re ga rs wh oo bs ee cl os a 21.00 
EARNS TOTIOR CRAPOORT ii ova kee cd eee case 31.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Out of all the factors 
in steel products but one has found improvement, and 
this interest has done considerable business. By way 
of comparison—more tonnage has been booked in 
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November than any month this year and by vi: 
of a number of new orders, various departments 
down or barely going, will show increased operat 
Bars are quiet, but plates and shapes have been pla 
in fair proportion. Prospect of rail business is ¢ 
and a portion of the 100,000 to 200,000-ton order w! 
the New York Central railroad is expected to p! 
soon, is expected here. One interest has taken 
order for 2500 tons of sheet piling for delivery in 
South. Wire business shows slight improvement 
the capacity of the leading wire maker is now ab 
70 per cent of normal. Carload lots of bars (25 ton 
feature the business with a bar maker. Pipe bus 
ness maintains a healthy stride and one agency h 
taken an order for 1300 tons for delivery to a centra 
New York automobile accessory maker. This is 6-i 
material and all of one length. The 250 ton bolt a: 
nut order previously referred to has been award 
to a local bolt maker. The Merchants’ Despatch 
Rochester has awarded the contract for 1000 tons of 
shapes for new buildings to the Kellogg Struciura 
Steel Co., Buffalo. The general contract for the Na 
tional Biscuit Co.’s addition to the Buffalo plant ha 
been given to the Thompson-Starrett Co., New Yor 
but the structural requirements have not been place 
On city viaduct work in Buffalo, mentioned in las: 
week’s issue of THE IRON AGE, about 2000 tons 
shapes will be used. 


Warehouse Business.—One peculiar feature of this 
branch is that the latter half of each month shows 
a greater volume of business than the first half, but 
no explanation has been arrived at by warehouses 
Some improvement is manifested, particularly in sheets 
and shafting. Favorable weather conditions have 
served to bring out a fair volume of structural orders 
and material for car work is in demand, 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 2.80c.; plates, 2.80c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 
3.50c.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.70c.;- hoops and bands 
3.30c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.55¢c.;: galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.; black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90c.; cold-rolled round shafting, 3.80c. 

Coke.—Prices are weaker and inquiry has fallen 
off. Best grades now range from $4.25 to $4.75, f.o.b., 
ovens. The Donner-Union Coke Co. has just put in 
another unit and 100 ovens out of a total of 150 are 
now in service. 


Old Material.—Some sales have been made, but the 
general quietness is still apparent. Prices are so un- 
settled that a sale of but a few hundred tons determines 
the price in that particular commodity. Dealers are 
not anxious to sell any sizable tonnages, preferring 
to hold stocks than take the small margin of profit 
possible. Scrap production is light and the only steel 
offered is by the railroads. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Bu! 
falo as follows: 


rieavy wmaeltime steel... oc. cccccwecs $13.00 to $14.00 


Low phos., 0.04 and under........... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ......c00. 15.00 to 16.00 
oar GON vic k oes vc cate b oe k0 6.0 RR Oe 16.50 to 17.50 


Machine shop turnings 
Cast iron borings 


) 

7 

ob laine stniee 7.50 to 8.00 

7.00 to 8.00 
1 


PEGGY GIS PUPMIIGE. ck iccccevcicore 10.50 to 11.50 
Oo et Seer eee 12.00 to 13.00 
ee ea eran ee 10.00 to 11.00 
Ee NN ako og We, arate ds ioe alee 8 wok 15.00 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet stampings............ 8.00 to 9.00 
ee es ke eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Hydraulic compressed ..........c00% 10.50 to 11.50 
eS eee ere eee 13.00 to 14.00 


Increased Activity of Carnegie Blast Furnaces 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22.—The Carnegie Steel Co. to 
morrow will start making iron at three additiona 
furnaces, two stacks at the Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
works, which have been warming up go on 
morrow, while the other addition to the active list 's 
in the Carrie group at Rankin, Pa. These furna: 
will bring the total number active to 25, the distribu 
tion being five Carrie, five Ohio, five Edgar Thoms»: 
four Duquesne, three Newcastle, two Mingo and one 
Lucy. The second furnace at the Schoenberger works 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. recently was blown 
in, making three of the four stacks of that company 
now in blast. Of the 140 merchant and steel works 
furnaces in this and nearby districts, 52 now are active. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 22. 


Pig Iron.—The local market was unusually quiet dur- 
» the week, carload sales predominating, and these 
ily being made occasionally. One of the largest sales 
ported was for 150 tons to a central Ohio melter, at 
20, Northern furnace. A local melter took 100 tons 
d the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is reported to 
ive closed on 300 tons of Southern, the order being 
aced direct with a furnace on an $18 base. Some 
irginia iron was reported sold to pipe companies oper- 
ing in that State, the tonnage amounting to 800. 
(here are few inquiries and these mostly come from 
her districts. A Columbus inquiry is for 100 tons 
foundry and a Detroit melter wants 500 tons of 
essemer. Prices are unchanged from all districts, $20 
ng the usual quotations from Northern furnaces, 
ith silicon differentials being freely given away. In 
South, reports of $17.50 are heard, but no con- 
nation can be secured locally. 


tased on freight rates of 
from Ironton, we 


$4.50 from Birmingham and 


quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $22.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
SOLED. & citndwkh abe Veh ke ewe ree dwss 23.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 30.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
CH. Ke Wide ea deenckbeaucerscetuues $22.52to 23.52 
Basic, DO “iidse ins heb es ees 22.02 
NMalIGNe. Aa bape estan ek aedwons 23.52 
Finished Material——Carload business is the main 
tivity in finished materials. The market on bars, 


apes and plates continues around 1.60c. for the small 
iers being booked, although it is said that 1.50c. 
ild easily be done on a sizable tonnage. On sheets 
‘5c. and 3.75c. are the prevailing quotations for black 
| galvanized respectively. Wire and wire products 
ire moving fairly well, but the response to intimations 
at price advances might be made has been rather dis- 
ppointing and it is expected that these advances will 
it materialize for some time at least. There has been 
little activity in the structural field. The Pure Oil 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, let nine storage tanks to the 
Warren City Boiler & Tank Works, at Warren, Ohio. 
It is understood that about 1200 tons of steel is in- 
volved. The American Bridge Co. was low bidder on 
600 tons of steel for dams No. 30 and 32 on the Ohio 
River. Bids on an addition to the power plant of Ohio 
State University at Columbus, and also for several 
dormitories closed on Nov. 18. E. Elford, 307 East Gay 
Street, Columbus, was low bidder on the buildings and 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. was awarded the 
contract for the erection of the coal bunker. About 400 
tons was involved. The plans for the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, will likely be submitted to contractors 
early in the new year. Plant operations will remain 
about the same during the coming week, although the 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co. is now operating its plant 
at about 50 per cent capacity. The Ashland Steel Co., 
it is expected, will also resume operations during the 
coming week. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers reduced their 
prices during the week an average of about $2 a ton on 
bars, shapes and plates. Sheets and wire products were 
not affected. Business continues spotty, some days de- 
veloping fair orders. Jobbers are now quoting: 


[ron and steel bars, 2.90c. base; hoops and bands, 3.50c. 
ise; shapes and plates, 3c. base; reinforcing bars, 2.97%4c. 
‘ase; cold rolled rounds, 1%-in. and larger, 3.70c.; under 
2-in., and flats, squares and hexagons, 4.20c.; No. 10 blue 
‘nnea'ed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 

vanized sheets, 5c.: wire nails, $3.25 per keg base; No. 9 
innealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib. 

Coke.—There is practically no activity in the coke 
market, and prices are inclined to be weaker. Connells- 
ville furnace coke is quoted at $3 and foundry at $4 
to $4.50. Wise County furnace is quoted at $3.75 to 
$4.50 and foundry at $5.50 to $6. New River foundry 
is quoted at $7.58. 


Old Material.—_The serap market is practically at a 
standstill. Consumers are waiting for lower prices, 
out there is a tendency on the part of dealers to hold 
materials for a better market. There was some activ- 
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ity in the early part of the week, but this soon sub- 
sided. Prices, while quotably unchanged, are weaker. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 


Per Gross Ton 


re aE ee $4.50 to $5.50 
SIN Foe urn 2.4.» &- 0b Ge wake wie 12.50to 13.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib and up........ 25.50to 26.50 
Rerolling steel rails...........ccucs 11.00 to 12.00 
Heavy melting steel ................ 9.50to 10.00 
Steel rails for melting............. 9.50 to 10.50 
Ge NE a aie Gre Saedl oven uckees 12.50 to 13.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ ~-+. 9.00to 10.00 
Cast borings Jan 24a dw oeien ee 3.50 to 4.00 
Steel turnings . jadewevnan tue mekeas 2.50 to 3.00 


Railroad cast ...... 
No. 1 machinery 
Burnt scrap . 

Iron 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 
Pipes and flues 


eesceween were 33.56 tO 
ames 14.00 to 
8.00 to 
GOP nels duns tebeiedwias caves 16.00 to 

10.00 to 
4.50 to 


13.00 
15.00 
900 
17.00 
10.50 
5.50 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22. 


A slackening in business has become pronounced 
within the past week or 10 days. This is variously 
ascribed to year-end watchfulness over inventories, ex- 
pectation of freight rate reductions, instability of prices 
and also to some degree of fear that the high-tax bill 
passed at Washington will have a deterring effect on 
business expansion. Possibly all of these factors are to 
some extent responsible for the slump in buying, but a 
majority of opinions favor the approach of the annual 
inventory period as the chief factor. 


Steel prices continue very weak. Plates, shapes and 
bars have all dipped below 1.50c., Pittsburgh, on some 
transactions, though the general market on these major 
products is still quotable at 1.50c. Efforts to maintain 
the higher levels on sheets have apparently been aban- 
doned; blue annealed sheets are being offered freely at 
2.25c., Pittsburgh, and 3c. on black and 4c. on galvan- 
ized are quite commonly shaded. The pig iron market 
is also weak, though prices are not quotably lower in 
this district. Sales for shipment to New England and 
the New York district have been made, however, by 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces at slight concessions to 
meet competition of Buffalo furnaces, which are nam- 
ing $19 on No. 2 plain. 


Pig Iron.—A sale of 6000 tons of basic iron is the 
only transaction of importance recorded during the past 
week. The price was $20, furnace, which is in line with 
other recent sales of this grade of iron. Demand for 
foundry iron is extremely light, sales being confined 
mostly to carloads or 100 tons, and there are few of 
these small sales. The market has an undertone of 
weakness, though prices have not actually changed so 
far as this district is concerned. In competition with 
$19 Buffalo iron, one or two eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces have made slight concessions on New England 
business. Despite the lack of demand, more iron is soon 
to be made in this district. The Robesonia furnace 
has blown in again on foundry after repairs to its lin- 
ing. The Brooke furnace will probably be put in blast 
about Dec. 1 and the Thomas [ron Co. is expecting to 
blow in its Alburtis furnace shortly. There is no pres- 
sure either to buy or sell first quarter iron. A few sales 
have been made for that delivery at approximately 
present prices. No. 2 plain iron is generally quoted 
at $21, furnace, No. 2X at $22 and No. 1X at $23. 
There is little or no inquiry for low phosphorus, mal- 
leable and gray forge grades. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. . $21.90 to $22.54 


East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 22.84to 23.54 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 27.74to 28.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 28.24to 29.74 
Basic deliv. eastern Pa............. 21.00to 21.50 
SD 6 oie os Ccec ones usceeseens 22.50to 23.00 
OD come cc epenae<cccavereseer 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). . 36.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

GOOD cn cab sdensncdsoeecennreces 35.00 
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Coke.—Weakness in coke prices is noted. Distress 
furnace coke has been offered at $2.75, Connellsville, 
for prompt shipment. Other offers of $3 coke have 
been made for early shipment, while $3.25 has been 
quoted for first quarter and $3.50 for all of first half. 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic producers continue firm in 
their quotation of $58.35, seaboard, for standard ferro- 
manganese, this also being the quotation of British 
agents. There is very little business. Spiegeleisen is 
nominal at $25 to $27, furnace. 


Plates.—The plate market is decidedly weak. An 
order of ordinary attractiveness commands a price at 
least as low as 1.50c., Pittsburgh, while the larger ton- 
nages have brought out quotations a shade under this. 
Eastern plate manufacturers say that it costs them 
at least 1.75c., Pittsburgh, per lb. They are at a loss 
to predict when there will be a turn in the market for 
the better. Some of the mills now operating may shut 
down for two or three weeks next month. The Sun 
Shipbuilding Co. will build two car ferries for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, requiring about 1500 to 2000 
tons of steel, which is reported to have been placed 
with a Pittsburgh mill. 


Structural Material.—The market is quiet and prices 
are weak. Although ordinary lots are seldom sold be- 
low 1.60c., Pittsburgh, larger tonnages have been sold 
at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and this latter price is said to have 
been shaded in a few exceptional instances. 


Bars.—Merchant steel bars are being sold at a vari- 
ety of prices ranging from 1.50c. to 1.65c., Pittsburgh, 
the lower price usually applying to fairly large ton- 
nages of concrete reinforcing steel. The demand has 
slackened in the past week. Bar iron is quiet and 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, is the nominal price, though attractive busi- 
ness, which is now lacking, would probably bring out 
concessions. 


Sheets.—Some sheet mills are now freely quoting 
2.25c., Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, while black sheets 
are being offered at prices ranging from 2.75c. to 3c. 
and galvanized at 3.75c. to 4c., Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The scrap market, which has shown 
an appearance of strength for some weeks, took a de- 
cided slump last week when larger offerings were made 
by dealers. Early in the week $15 was paid for steel for 
Johnstown. Later this price was reduced to $14.50 and 
later all offers were withdrawn. Weakness in the Pitts- 
burgh market was directly responsible for the reaction 
here. Prices on some grades are slightly lower. We 
quote for delivery at consuming points in this district 
as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel......... $12.00 to $13.00 
Scrap rail ls ci ce fer A DCW le ess tain a (ie ace 12.00 to 13.00 
Steel. raile; revolling «6. iessaeteos 16.50 to -17.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under. 17.00 to 18.00 
Car wheels wbiie ty ainda ab ee cee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1-railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 
ee eS eo | a ee 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 forge fire. ee paler lea arial Alla ec ae 10.00 to 11.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).....10.00to 11.00 
e.. 2 NN Ao we ew: wn ek Seale 12.00 to 13.00 
EE kn Sok nebo oe ae ak . 10.00 to 11.00 


Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
Diast TUrmAOS USS) . <6cccs vice vase.s 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 
fucnace use) ....... chs 6a oe . 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 


mill and steel works usé)...... a 9.50to 10.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 12.50 td 13.00 
No. 1 cast Stes o ule b sie mb teted eae cele s 17:50 to 18.50 
PasCORE SPALO DATS sewn okie times aca 14.50to 15.00 
Stove plate (for steet plant use).... 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad malleable .....5..46.. bts 14.50to 15.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 12.50to 13.00 
CO OR OW v6 ick ce a ko ee Re Os No market 


er CET UE ig 45 645-0 baa oy we No market 


Rivets.—Marked weakness in rivets has developed. 
Quotations as low as 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for structural 
quality and 2.20c., Pittsburgh, for boiler quality have 
appeared. 


Billets —Open hearth rerolling billets have been 
quoted as low as $28, Pittsburgh, though $29 and $30 
obtain on small tonnages. Forging billets have heen 


quoted at $32 and $33, Pittsburgh. There is very little 
activity. 


Warehouse Business.—Cold-rolled steel out of ware- 
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house has been reduced $5 a ton. We quote prices 
local delivery as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.65c.; iron bars (ex 


bands), _2.50c.; round edge iron, 2.80c. round edge s 
iron finish, 1% x % in. 2.95c.; round edge steel p 
ished, 3.70c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 2.7 


tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.925c. ; 
No. 10 gage, 3.50c.; light black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c.; square twisted 
deformed steel bars, 2.65c.; structural shapes, 2.60c.: a 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.60c.; 3/16-in., 4.785¢e.; % 
4.90c.; spring steel, 4.10c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3.5: 
Squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4¢c.; steel ho 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3.50c.; steel bands, No. 12 guage 
3/16-in., inclusive, 3.25c.; iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 2.75 
tool steel, 8c.; Norway iron, 5c.; toe steel, 4.50c. 


blue annealed steel sh« 


Pre-Determined Costs in Manufacturing 


“Pre-determined Costs in the Manufacturing Plant’ 
was the subject of the Nov. 17 meeting of the New 
York section of the Industrial Cost Association, held at 
Keen’s Chop House, New York. The speaker was W. 
H. Alden, Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. M 
Alden presented a system of pre-determining cost 
which he had prepared and which is being used in part 
at the plant of the Hess-Bright company. He pointed 
out that pre-determination of the cost of an order was 
difficult unless the product involved is standardized, 
but that this system with a standardized product is su- 
perior to the “closed-order” method. By keeping an 
accurate check on scrap produced in different depart 
ments, through inefficient workmanship, faulty mate- 
rial or other causes and by showing these figures to 
the foremen, who brought them to the attention of the 
workmen, Mr. Alden said that a considerable reduction 
was made. Instead of quoting percentages, which gen- 
erally mean little or nothing to the workman, the losses 
were translated into dollars and cents. In a period of 
six months losses from this item alone dropped in steps 
from $3,550 to $145. By keeping a check on what he 
termed inefficient routing of material, Mr. Alden said 
that in the same period there was a ‘charge of $813.76 
the first month and $604.19, $250, $180, $85 and $82 
in the succeeding months. 

The speaker exhibited several efficiency charts used 
in the plant for determining actual costs on ofders as 
opposed to ideal costs. Following the address there was 
active discussion of several points, it being generally 
conceded that one of the best methods of obtaining re- 
sults was to inform the workman as often as possible 
as to the actual costs of various orders passing through 
their hands, compared with the ideal costs. 


Will Hear Arguments in Costs of Production 
Case 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Arguments will be heard 
Friday of this week by Justice Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on the motion of the 
Federal Trade Commission to compel iron and steel 
manufacturers to produce books and other records 
showing costs of production. This will be a prelimi- 
nary to the trial, set for Dec. 8, regarding the tempo- 
rary injunction obtained by the iron and steel pro- 
ducers against the commission restraining it from in- 
specting their books. Known as the Claire Furnace Co. 
case, there are 18 producing interests involved in the 
proceedings, which involve many fundamental points as 
to the power of the commission to compel manufactur- 
ers to submit figures showing cost of production and 
other data of vital concern which are ordinarily not 
made public and which are protected as confidential by 
the Treasury Department in receiving. income tax re- 
turns. 

At the trial, the Federal Trade Commission will 
seek to have the injunction dissolved, while the iron 
and steel interests will endeavor to have it made. per- 
manent. The outcome of the motion to be argued on 
Friday is expected to have an important bearing on the 
trial. If it is granted, it is pointed out, the commis- 








sion will have gained a vital point, while if it is denied, 
the iron and steel interests will have been strength- 
ened in their position and desire to make the injunc- 
tion permanent. 
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AMERICAN CONTRACTS ABROAD 


Germans Foresee Sales to American Contractors 
—Brazil Contracts for Removal of Hill 


NEW YorRK, Nov. 22.—Germany believes that her 
future standing in the American market will be that 
of a supply house for foreign contracts received by 
American constructors. The war has left most of the 
financing ability in the United States and the German 
manufacturers believe that in the -future American 
sankers will be led more and more into financing con- 
tracts in South American countries, the Far East and 
Europe. Such financing will undoubtedly be handled 
with a clause or an understanding that the contract re- 
sulting is to be handled by American contractors and it 
is these engineering concerns operating in foreign fields 
and desirous of obtaining low-priced equipment that 
the German representatives believe will be future buy- 
ers of their products—contractors’ equipment and iron 
nd steel and machinery. 

The recent purchase of 2970 locomotives, 7800 pas- 
senger cars and 70,000 freight cars by the Polish 
government was placed entirely with shops in Poland 
t Chrzanow, Posen, Warsaw, Ostrow and Ostrowiec. 
Deliveries run from 1922 to 1932. 

The contract for the removal of a hill at Hong 
Kong, China, involving about 3,000,000 Hong Kong 
lollars ($1,500,000) was awarded to a Chinese con- 
tractor—Sang Lee & Co., 24 Gage Street, Hong Kong. 
The contractor will purchase 5 miles of 35-lb. and 28-lb. 
rails, 5 small locomotives and an 8-ton barge crane. 
This contract is somewhat similar to the contract for 
removal of a hill at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for which 
Dillon, Read & Co., New York, bankers, recently 
handled the issue of $12,000,000 in 8 per cent bonds 
mn the city of Rio de Janeiro. The contract has been 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Some Lower Prices—Ship Contracts Lost to 


Continent—Tin Plate Activity 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 22. 

The pig iron situation is unchanged. The supply 
f hematite iron exceeds the demand. Foreign ore is 
tagnant with Bilbao Rubio nominally at 26s. ($5.17) 
per ton ex ship River Tees. 

A fair demand exists for British steel. Beams have 
old for £9 ($35.80), f.o.b., against a nominal quotation 
i week ago of £10; and £10 10s. ($41.80) has been paid 
for ship plates. 

The suspension of admiralty contracts pending the 
limitation of armament decisions at Washington is 
causing consternation at shipyards. Continental yards, 
meanwhile, have secured orders for two steamers for 
the Netherlands Steamship Co. at 20 per cent below the 
owest British quotation. 

Continental business with Great Britain is further 
liminishing. Many works are now quoting 12 to 16 
weeks’ shipment. 

Prices are weakening. German 3/16-in. to %-in. 
plates have been done at £7 5s. (1.30c. per lb.), f.o.b., 
January shipment. German and Belgian beams are 
juoted at £8 (1.42c. per lb.), f.o.b. Belgian 2-in. to 
4-in. billets are offered at £6 17s. ($27.25 per ton) for 
prompt shipment. Belgian flat bars are quoted at £7 
3s., f.o.b., January shipment. Belgian No. 10-gage 
sheets are offered at f.o.b. £10 10s. (1.87c. per Ib.). 
Luxemburg billets are quoted at £6 10s. ($25.87), f.o.b. 

Tin plates are steadier. The Welsh output is now 
over 70 per cent of capacity. India has bought a small 


line of oil sizes at 22s. 6d. ($4.48) for February-March- 
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awarded to Kennedy-Leonard & Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York. The hill covers an area of about 1,450,000 
sq.m. (1,584,850 sq. yd.) and is about 150 ft. in height. 

The Japanese market continues fairly active, but 
a majority of the business is being transacted through 
large Japanese export and import houses. An order 
for 500 tons of 16-in. cast-iron pipe was recently 
placed in the United States—the pipe for use at Tsing 
Tao in China (Japanese controlled). Another inquiry 
is in the market for 2500 tons of 10 to 20-in. cast iron 
pipe for Japan. The Government Steel Works in Japan, 
at Kushui, is reported to be building a new rolling mill 
for the production of billets for private consumers. 
The mill, which will be completed by the spring of 
1924, will have an annual capacity of 200,000 tons of 
billets, according to reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The Zinc Smelter Works, 
which recently united with the Fushun Smelting Co., 
has closed down because of the condition of the zine 
market. The company is capitalized at 5,000,000 yen 
and numbers among its stockholders the South Man- 
churian Railway Co., Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and 
Masuda interests. 


Selling Tin Plate to Canada 


A peculiar situation has arisen in export trade with 
Canada. According to the Canadian anti-dumping law, 
no foreign country shall be permitted to sell its products 
in Canada for less than 5 per cent reduction of its 
domestic market price, plus the duty. To-day tin plate 
from the United Kingdom can be sold in Canada at 
$4.25, but a large export company in the United States 
is offering tin plate for export at $4 per base box with 
the American market at about $4.75. The Canadian law 
prevents sales on this basis, although this export offer 
applies to all foreign markets and is quite evidently 
not an attempt at dumping within the meaning of the 
law. 


April shipment. The Far East is buying quarter 
wasters, the buyers offering up to 19s. 6d., f.o.b. 
Sellers are asking 20s., f.o.b. Stocks are scarce and 
home consumers are purchasing good quantities of odd 
sizes. 

Galvanized sheets are weak. Works have sold No. 24 
gage corrugated sheets at £17 10s. (3.11c. per lb.), 
f.o.b., December shipment. Morocco is in the market. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.98 per £1 as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered... £1 10 $5.97 “ 
Cleveland basic ........<«-. 7 7% &f7 10° 29.35 & $29.85 
Cieveland No, 1 foundry... 15 22.85 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry... 5 12% 22.39 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry... 5 5 0.89 
Cleveland No. 4 forge...... 5 0 19.90 
Hematite .... ne sae. ede lwe ae 27.86 
East Coast mixed.......+. 5 15 22.88 
Ferromanganese Pee! ae ee »9.70 & 57.71 
Rails, 60 lb. and up...... 9 Oto 10106 5.82to 41.79 
SIGE gnin ag 4 Di ge seeee-od 7 5to 8 5 2%.86to 32.84 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

er ee er ee 7. 453° 7 is 27.86 to 30.85 
Tin plate base box........ 1 1 to 1. 23 1.18 to 4.48 

«<. per Lb. 

oo aa —— oe 1.866 
ee ee ee 15 Oto 16 0 2.67 to 2.84 
‘ees ... ire WR a4 ovevee One neers oe L.91to 2.04 
CGO acdc ccciaeedd esate ee ae L7sto 1.91 
BORING sdis5558.0% ae 3 10 Oto 10 10 L.78to 1.87 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in 11 10to 12 90 2.04to 2.13 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g... 17 15to 18 5 3.15 to 4.24 
a er oe 14 10to 15 90 2.57 to 2.67 
Steel. WOOO. «<<. <tc piace. 5 & 14 o* 253 & 2.49 
Cold rolled steel strip, 20 g. 24 10 4.35 


*Export. price. 


Various large manufacturing concerns have inidi- 
cated a willingness to co-operate in the investigation 
at the Pittsburgh experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines of the corrosion of metals in mine water. Corro- 
sion tests will be started shortly in three typical coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. The test pieces will be*im- 
mersed in the water for.a period of time;}.then taken 
out, measured, and the degree and character of acidity 
noted. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





> aces ee ver eeeeev ae sa He aN EA AN AAU ANANTH 


Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 








Philadelphia, domestic.$0.35 Kansas City ...scceveces $0.815 
Philadelphia, export... 0.26 Kansas City (pipe)... U.¢% 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.33! BG POM occssivinsess 0.665 
Baltimore, export .... 0.255 NS. . 2523 eae pa ween 0.815 
New York, domestic.. 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
New York, export.... 0.285 Pry er one 1.35 
Boston, domestic .... 0.415 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
Boston, export ....... 0.285 Paciho COest .sccccecs 1.665 
RE A ee ee racitic Coast, ship plates 1.335 
a Birmingham ...secsss 0.765 
Detroit | Jacksonville, all rail... 0.5055 
Cincinnati Jacksonville, rail and 
Indianapolis ....... ; NIN sa oh so oer 0.46 
i ae 0.38 New Orleans ........ 0.515 
ee EE <8 As wh wns oe 0.475 

The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 Ib. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,00v Ib., 
while to the Pacific Coast on ali iron and steel p. oducts, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On 


the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
minimum carload is 46.000 Ib On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
Steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as fo.lows: Pig 
iron, 55« ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
75c.; rods, Wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
netting and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
75c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 24c. per in. or fraction thereof 
additional All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 
40,000 Ib 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in.; on one or both iegs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
structural sizes, 1.50« to 1.60« 

Sheared pilates, ™4 in, and heavier, tank quality, 1.50c. 


to 1.60c. 
Wire Products 


Wire nails, $2.75 to $2.90 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 
and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., 
$1.75; bright BessSemer and basic wire, $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 
lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50 to $2.60; galvan- 
ized wire, $2.95 to $3.10; galvanized barbed wire, $3.40 to 
$3.55; galvanized fence staples, $3.40 to $3.55; painted 
barbed wire, $2.90 to $3.05; polished fence staples, $2.90 to 
$3.05; cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.35 to $2.45; 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 70% 
per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 69% per cent for 
1000-rod lots, and 66 to 68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets.......... 2.25 to $2.40 base 
Re WOE “WOWUND. ccs oy bans 6.050 508 oc 2.35 to 2.50 base 
Small rivets ...... 70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70,10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 7% per cent off list 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads 
70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, larger and longer 
65,10 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in 
Smaller and shorter rolled threads, 
65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


le SD i ns scarab ow ar 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes.....65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
BeNOR 6 baw, n0le aoerkre 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 
ee ee EE cs nc bose bas en ao ad. aus 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter............... 65 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer @ISOS. ......ccccccccoee 65 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts.............. $5 50 off list 
Beet ‘prepped mute, Capped. ....ccccccscces $5.00 to $5.25 off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts............. $5.25 off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped...... $5.00 off list 


Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
% in. to 9/16 in. inclusive. ....80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
penall sises B. A. Th. .sscacs 80.10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
5 in. to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. Ay E.. 
70, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Stove bolts in packages..........80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
meeve belts i -DUIK. .<cescccces 80,10 and 7% per cent off list 
SO SIMI sv inte ashe At oe. nemaie wal oie el 65,10 and 10 per cent off list 
PE, ONE, CRINGE s og o.6in bk vc ta cudacns 3.25c. to 3.50c. base 


Track bolts, less than carloads........... .4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 


% in. and under........ 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 

Sree; 60 OR Wikis oceans 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
: Upset Set Screws 

) in, err 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

BFRB 1a. CO Fh Bs «00 cce:s0man 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 

GEG: cditinkcebtnnsn0eaeedawnaie 70 and 10 per cent off list 
: Milled Set Screws 

ee MK t.ciadtanincadaewesaasees 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Rivets 
Rivets, lc. per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivet 
100-lb. kegs, 2oc. extra to buyers not under contract; sn 
and misceilaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; 
than 100 lb. of a size or broken kegs, 50c. extra. 
All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic 
sumers, $40; chain rods, $40; screw stock rods, $45; 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $40; his 
carbon rods, $48 to $52, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-in, and larger, $2.25 base per 100 \t 


in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, }.-i 
%-in. and 7/16-in., $2.40 to $2.50 base; 5/16-in., $2.40 to 92 





base, 3oat and barge spikes, $2.40 to $2.50 base per 100 
in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Trax 
bolts, $ 5 to $3.50 base per 100 lb. Tie plates, $2 per 10( 





lb, Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 lb. 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 
lb., $9.30 per package; 8-ib. coating, I. C., $9.60; 15-lk 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, Il. C., $13.00; 25-lb. coat 
ing, 1. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, 1. C., $ 5.25; 35-lb. coating 
I. C., $16.25; 40-lb, coating, 1. C., $17.25 per package, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. from mill. Refined bar iro: 


2c. to 2.10c. 
Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 
| 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvy. Inches Black Galvy 
Vy eoeeseseces 5414 28 4 to M% cee eee - 3% + 22% 
Mm CO Bi cavue 57% 31  ksawe wee aot ee 18% 
ie. pak ewe eee a 621% 45 , errr rr 421% 27k, 
PAPAS Rs 66%, 54 Os aos aes 44% 29% 
BWP Seccvrvns 6814 56 
Lap Weld 

A one see0. 0 ewes 61% 49 SB stacteovenae 391% 251% 
Bee WR Gi ccna 65% 53 BY tO C..cees 42% 29% 
Ce Mise akan wa 62% 49 T WEB cktes 40 ly 27 \4 
© 00 22.060 0n 61% 48 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends * 
eer a woh 6 we 50% 33 Se LO Fee cece + 4% 4 37% 
me SO Seeeccas 5314 35 OD. cen Gl eed 351% 23% 
Dna ea wlcnow ain 59%, 48 RRS re 424%, 28% 
cua. ewes 644%, +53 ge See 44% 301% 
. Oh Sb iecec 661% 55 
BD OO Bs cntvnen 68% 56 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends - 
Rink sina eek ea 5914 48 Dinas cneebe as 40% 27% 
Ban 80 Biwvace 63% 52 BM to Secscer 43% 311 
Can. OP Cicsen 62% 51 0 ae ae $21 3() 1 
-@. Ss Ferree 58% 45 ie OO Seonevese 35% 23% 
Oe DBs ose os 5S CSR OLB WD AB. vas 30% 18% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with extra discounts of 5 and 2% pe! 


cent. 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b 
Pittsburgh : 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


SE 6s 0 tsa cesves 26% AM. GR. oc cueies cee 5 
SO Be. Pi avccscincs 41 1% to 1% in........ 15 
ee ee Perron 52 3 to 2% IM. occcsccee 25 
Su WO Se Wises ceuss 57 , 2S eee 30 

3% to 4% in........ 32 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New discounts have been adopted on standard commercia! 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week. 


Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb. dD. 
No. 8 and heavier. .2.20—2.45 Nos. 11 and 12....2.30—2.5: 


Cents per Lb 


Nos. 9 and 10 Nos. 13 and 14....2.35 2.61 
CO) 0 vcanvuape 2.25-—2.50 Nos. 15 and 16....2.45-2.70 


Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


Cents per Lb. ! Cents per Lb 
Nos, 17 to 21......2.55-—2.80 No. 28 (base)..... 2.75 3 00 
Nos. 22 to 24...... BOO=S.56. 5 2G. BO cecsicovcsus 2.85-3.14 
Nos. 25 and 26.... 2.65-2.90 | No. 30 ........008: 2.95-3.2' 
Pe Ee cck.tisus teks 2.70—2.95 

Galvanized 

Cents per Lb. Cents per L! 
Nos. 10 and 11....2.75-3.00 | Nos, 25 and 26....3.45-3.7' 
eam... 26: 00. BA. 000: 2.85-—3.10 SN IRE nthe aun ote e eel 3.60-3.8 
Nos. 15 and 16....3.00—3.25 No. 28 (base)..... 3.75-4 
Nom 17 @o0._ Bi... 3.15-3.40 i  aeben. suet ee 4.00—4.20 
Nos. 22 to 24....... a |. ae Oe s 60,0:5.0 000 wes 4,.25—4 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. Cents per L! 
Nos. 15 and 16..... 2.55-—2.80 No. 28 (base)..... 2.75-3.( 
cemts Ae UP wees cscs SOP-B.BS -f BR BD ow ccccwvccss 2.80-3.08 
Nos. 323 to 24...... SC6-B:00 1 DOA BO . nwccccces - » 2.80-3.05 
oe f 2) ae 2.70-2.95 | Nos. 30% and 31..2.85—3.10 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Lead Zine 
Tin ae an 
Electro New New St. New St. 
Nov Lae lytic York York Louis York Louis 
13.25 13.12% 28.87% 4.70 4.35 5.20 4.70 
13.25 13.12% 29.12% 4.70 4.35 5.20 4.70 
& 13.50 13.25 29.12% 4.70 4.35 5.20 4.70 
) 13.50 13.25 nis 4.70 4.35 §.15 4.65 
1 13.50 13.25 29.62% 4.70 4.35 5.15 4.65 
13.50 13.25 29.62% 4.70 4.35 5.15 4.65 


New York, Nov. 22. 

Two of the markets are active and strong with 
the others either steady or weak. Copper buying con- 
nues and the market grows stronger. The week has 
seen the most active buying of Straits tin in many 
months at advancing prices. The lead market remains 
juiet but firm. Dullness pervades the zinc market with 
he price tendency slightly easy. 

Copper.—Further strength in the electrolytic copper 
narket has developed, due to continued buying both for 
iomestic and foreign consumption, as well as an in- 
rease in inquiries for nearby and future delivery. The 
najor demand in the market is for January and first 
juarter shipment, although some business is reported 
or this year. The minimum quotation for this grade 
of copper for November-December delivery is 13.50c., 
lelivered, or 13.25c., refinery, with some large pro- 
lucers either out of the market for this position or 
isking slightly higher prices. For first quarter de- 
ivery electrolytic copper is quoted at a minimum of 
13.75¢., delivered, although yesterday a small amount 
could be obtained at 13.62%c., delivered. The principal 
foreign buyers are England and France, with a good 
lemand reported from Germany, at about 13.75c., f.a.s. 
Prices for copper in England are higher than in a long 
time. The market for Lake copper here has also ad- 
vanced with quotations at 13.50c., delivered. 


Tin.—Very heavy sales of Straits tin, recalling the 
lays of old-time activity, characterized the market for 
Nov. 16, 17, 18 and 19. It is estimated that 1500 to 2000 

ns was sold, the buying being generally distributed 
ind confined mostly to consumers, although dealers 
participated. The interesting fact is that most of the 
sales were for either spot and nearby delivery with 
some extending into January-February shipment from 
the East. The change in the hitherto dull market came 
suddenly on Nov. 16, when everything offered at less 
than 29c., New York, was quickly taken until at the 
ose of the day 29.12%c. was realized for part of the 
00 or 600 tons sold on that day. Since then the mar- 
‘et has continued to advance until spot Straits tin was 
juoted to-day at 29.62%4c., New York. The larger busi- 
ness is attributed to the revival of the tin plate trade 
vhich has been a feature of the steel industry for 
everal weeks. It also indicates that stocks are not as 
ieavy as had been calculated. Deliveries into con- 
sumption for November are expected to be higher than 
iny other month this year. Yesterday and to-day the 
narket has been quieter but firm with the London 
narket strong and any recession in sterling offset by 
. sufficient advance in London prices which to-day are 
£161 10s..for spot standard, £163 5s. for future stand- 
ird and £162 for spot Straits. Arrivals thus far this 
nonth are 2355 tons with 2800 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The market continues quiet and firm with 
onsuming demand about equal to consumption and 
prices unchanged. The leading interest continues to 
juote 4.70c., New York and St. Louis, with indepen- 
lent sellers asking 4.70c., New York, and 4.35c., St. 
Louis. In England it is reported that lead is scarce 
and higher and one seller here states that he has re- 
ceived several inquiries for shipment to that country. 

Zine.—This market is the quietest of the major non- 
ferrous metals and prices are a little lower because 
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buying interest has diminished, due to fairly large 
purchases covering this year’s needs. Prime Western 
for this year’s delivery is quoted at 4.65c. to 4.70c., St. 
Louis, or 5.15c. to 5.20c., New York, but the amount 
available at these levels is not large. Producers are 
not anxious sellers, many of them being either satis- 
factorily sold for the present or holding back in the 
expectation of a stronger market in the near future. 


Antimony.—The market continues to sag, due to 
heavy arrivals from China. Wholesale lots for early 
delivery are quoted at 4.50c., New York, duty paid, 
with prompt metal at 4.55c. 


Aluminum.—There is no change in conditions, virgin 
metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, being quoted by the lead- 
ing interest at 24.50c., f.o.b. plant, in wholesale lots for 
early delivery with the same grade, imported by deal- 
ers, available at 17c. to 18¢., New York, duty paid. 


Old Metals.—Prices are slowly advancing and busi- 
ness during the past week shows quite an improvement. 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 
Per Lb. 


Copper, heavy and crucible..... $i2.5e 
Copper, heavy and wire........ 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms....... 9.75 
Heavy machine composition... . 10.00 
DO | cia sv w.d'e as Bie ca ee ed 7.50 
Brass, light rink ia Wey. Sp Wiiany aus Racentihe, Micali es wo tic tet ».75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 7.76 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings......... 5.75 
Lead, heavy 4.25 
oO ee re eer T= 3.25 
Zine 3.00 


Chicago 

CHICAGO, Nov. 22.—Tin and copper are closely held 
and are firm, but notwithstanding the appearance of 
considerable inquiry there is little buying. Tin has ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the London market and a 
stronger sterling exchange. Lead, spelter and anti- 
mony are very dull and the latter two have declined. 
Old metal prices are unchanged. We quote in car- 
load lots: Lake copper, 13.25c. to 13.50c.;_ tin, 
30.50c. to 31.00c.; lead, 4.45c.; spelter, 4.70c.; anti- 
mony, 6.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals 
we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes and copper 
clips, 8.50c.; copper bottoms, 7c.; red brass, 7c.; yellow 
brass, 5c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zine, 2.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 
17c.; tin foil 18¢c.; block tin, 20c.; all buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


German Market Erratic 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 30.—For the first time since 
the beginning of the buying activity the iron and steel 
market shows a decidedly quieter aspect. There was a 
normal volume of inquiries during the last week but 
the market was erratic. Quotations remained on the 
previous week’s level. The apparent stabilization of 
prices hardly comes as a surprise. It seems rather 
doubtful, however, whether prices have reached their 
maximum level. Pig iron prices were substantially 
increased at the meeting of the Syndicate held Oct. 26, 
and valid until November. 


Consolidation in Tin Plate Manufacture 


A notable transaction has taken place in the Ger- 
man tin plate industry. With the co-operation of the 
Otto Wolff company at Cologne, a number of leading 
tin plate consumers in Braunschweig and one Leipzig 
firm have established a joint purchase and sales organ- 
ization. It is intended to pool orders and specialize 
production with a view to lowering costs. The trans- 
action means another step in the consolidation of the 
tin plate industry by the Wolff concern, which now 
handles about 95 per cent of the total production. It is 
noteworthy that the Wolff concern has also gained a 
large control of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke van der 
Zypen which plays an important réle in the German 
tin plate industry. With Thyssen, Otto Wolff holds 
a seat on the board of directors and only recently was 
reported to have acquired 5,000,000 m. worth of shares 
in the company from Thyssen. 
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C. H. Bierbaum, vice-president Lumen Bearing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and chairman bearing alloys commit- 
tee, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, gave 
an illustrated lecture on non-ferrous bearings before 
the Machinery Club of Chicago on Nov. 19. 


W. V. Lindblom, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, was 
one of the speakers last week at a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Executives’ Club at the City Club, Boston. 


R. L. Wahl, chief engineer Inland Steel Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., has been appointed acting general super- 
intendent of mines for the company during the illness 


of William Wearne. 


F. J. Jackson has been appointed manager of the 
factory branch in San Francisco of the Barley Motor 
Car Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Charles C. Henderson, assistant treasurer Allegheny 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, recently was elected vice-president 
of that company. 


Frank H. London has been appointed district rep- 
resentative at Chicago for the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, 
Ohio. 


George C. McDonald, formerly identified with the 
steel castings industry in Detroit, has been put in 
charge of sales for the Monroe Steel Castings Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Arthur G. Hertzler, who has been sales manager 
of the Bedrings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., and 
connected with that firm in various capacities more 
than 18 years, will leave Lancaster for his new home 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Nov. 30. He has as yet 
made no announcement of his plans for the future. 


Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, Montclair, 
N. J., addressed a joint meeting of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, Chicago chapter, and the Western 
Efficiency Society at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 21. 


Thomas J. Collins, for many years auditor of the 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Adrian, Mich., has resigned to 
establish an accounting service in Adrian. 


Charles H. Genrich, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, addressed the Chicago Superintendents’ 
Club of the National Metal Trades Association at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Nov. 19. 


Henry Duckworth, assistant treasurer; William La- 
Costa Neilson, general sales manager; Louis E. 
Saunders, in charge of the research laboratory depart- 
ment, and John C. Spence, for many years works man- 
ager, machine division, have been added to the board 
of directors of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., abra- 
sives and grinding machinery. The board now con- 
sists of nine as against seven members as heretofore, 
two vacancies being caused by the death of Fred H. 
Daniels and John-Jeppson. The other directors are 
George I. Alden, Aldus C. Higgins, George N. Jeppson, 
and R. Sanford Riley. Mr. Neilson has been associ- 
ated with the Norton Co. 15 years, Mr. Duckworth 30 
and the other two gentlemen 20 years. Until fairly 
recently Mr. Neilson was foreign sales manager, with 
headquarters in England. Mr. Saunders, until re- 
cently, was manager of various Norton Co. branches 
in this country and in Canada. The activities of the 
other two new directors have largely centered in 
Worcester. 


J. D. W. Snowden, for the past four years manager 
at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, for the American Steel Export 
Co., New York, and for several years previously dis- 
trict sales manager at Cleveland for the Cambria Stee] 
Co. and the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., has joined 
the W. Bingham Co.’s organization at Cleveland, and 
will be in charge of steel buying. 


J. H. Wilhelm, L. E. Larson and John Getrule, con- 
sulting engineers, 18 East Forty-first Street, New York, 
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have been elected president, vice-president. and se 
tary-treasurer respectively of the Triplex Machine T, 
Corporation, which manufactures the Triplex line 
combination machines. Thé new connection will 
in any way interrupt their active practice as consulJti 
engineers. 

Stewart M. Marshall of the engineering firm 
Perin & Marshall, New York, arrived in Japan a f; 
days ago on a trip to India. He expects to spend so: 
time in China. 

Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, president Massachusett 
Institute of Technology, has resigned and has beer 
given leave of absence until Jan. 4, when the corpora 
tion will ratify the action of the executive committe: 
Dr. Nichols was inaugurated president in June, last, 
but never assumed his office due to illness, and, at th 
suggestion of doctors, resigned. 

D. J. Maloney, who has been assistant general man- 
ager of the Carroll Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
resigned and is now associated with the Columbia En- 
gineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, as president and general 
manager. 

Frank Carroll has resigned as chief draughtsman of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
to become assistant to the chief engineer of the Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

Denis A. Burke has been elected president of the 
Durant Motor Co. of Indiana, with headquarters at the 
office of the parent organization, Durant Motors, Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York. W. R. Willet, Detroit, has 
been appointed general manager of the Indiana com- 
pany, with offices at the plant at Muncie, Ind. 


Ben L. Whitney, formerly with A. M. Byers & Co., 
has been appointed Detroit representative of the Orton 
& Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, manufacturer of material 
handling machinery. 


H. P. Hoffstot, president Koppel Industrial Car Co., 
has been appointed vice-president of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. and C. W. Wrenshall, who has been acting gen- 
eral manager, has been appointed general manager, 
these two succeeding to the positions of vice-president 
and general manager held by the late J. B. Rider. Mr. 
Hoffstot will retain his connection with the Koppel com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


* 


). M. Moreland, for a number of years associated 
with Carnegie Steel Co. as salesman, and more recently 
with the Iron Trade Products Co. as sales manager, has 
resigned to become affiliated with the Traders Steel & 
Pipe Co., Conestoga Building, Pittsburgh. He will be 
associated with this company as a partner and will 
handle sales of finished and semi-finished steel, pig 
iron, furnace products and ferroalloys. 


H. F. Hoevel, M.E., has resigned as secretary and 
general manager of the Hoevef Mfg. Corporation, con- 
trolled by L. O. Koven & Brother, 154 Ogden Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. His address is Chemists’ Club, 52 
East Forty-first Street, New York. The sale of Hoevel 
sand blasts will hereafter be in charge of J. M. Betton. 

Walter P. Hatch, until recently manager of the 
Detroit office at Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, 
has been transferred to the Worcester, Mass., office. 
He will travel through the New England territory. 

Eugene S. Reilly, L. P. Monahan and L. A. Quinlivan 
announce their resignation as president, vice president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Reilly-Peabody Fuel 
Co., whose name has now been changed to Peabody Fue! 
Co., and also their resignation as officers of the Ameri 
can Coke Corporation, affiliated company of the Peabody) 
Fuel Co. F. E. Peabody’s resignation as treasurer 0! 
the Eastern Fuel Co. and its subsidiary, the Georges 
Creek Coal Mining Co., has been accepted. The presen! 
officers of the Eastern Fuel Co. are: President, Eugen: 
S. Reilly; vice president, P. F. Merritt; secretary a1 
treasurer, Laurence A. Quinlivan; assistant secretar} 
and treasurer, E. Leon Carpenter. 


H. E. Brenchley, structural contracting manager ‘ 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., was elect 
vice president of the Structural Steel Society for the 
ensuing year at a meeting in Chicago on Nov. 8. 
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Epwarp WINpsor RIcHARDS, from 1876 to 1886 
meral manager, and later chairman, of Bolckow, 
.ughan & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, died Nov. 
» at the age of 90. At Mid- 
esbrough he was closely as- 
ciated with the application 
‘the basic Bessemer process 
treating the high-phos- 
yus ores of Cleveland, 
ixemburg and Alsace-Lor- 
ine. From 1893 to 1895 he 
as president of the (Brit- 
h) Iron and Steel Institute, 
ind in 1884 received from it 
he Bessemer gold medal for 
contributions to the art 
iron and steel metallurgy. 
e company of which he 
is formerly the head owns 
ind controls the Cleveland 
mn Works, Cleveland Steel 
Works, South Bank Iron 
Works, Clay Lane Iron 
Works, Grangetown Iron 
Works, Bessemer Iron Works, Middlesbrough Iron 
Works and Eston Sheet & Galvanizing Co., employing, 
normal times, a total of 10,000 men. The company 
owns, also, collieries and iron mines. Its normal output 
placed at 15,000 tons per week of pig iron and 8000 
ns of steel, besides 3,000,000 tons of coal per year. 
Mr. Richards is well remembered by members of the 
American steel trade, having made a number of trips 
to the United States. One of these was in connection 
vith the visit of the Iron and Steel Institute to this 
uuntry in 1904, under the presidency of Andrew 
Carnegie. 
H. C. Vogt, an executive of the Schillo-Vogt Co., 


architectural iron fabricator, 2415 West Fourteenth 
Street, Chicago, died recently. 





E. W. RICHARDS 


JOSEPH BLANKENSHIP, a pioneer blast furnace 
superintendent, died at his home in New Straitsville, 
Ohio, Nov. 15. He had been superintendent of the Bes- 

Furnace Co., New Straitsville, Ohio, for the past 
- years. At one time he was identified with the blast 
furnace industry in Cleveland, and later, at Columbus, 
Ohio. For more than a score of years he had spe- 

lized in the manufacture of high silicon pig iron and 
vas one of the leading authorities in that branch of the 
ustry. 

JOHN J. Epson, Jr., president Central Railroad 
gnal Co. and Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., and a 
of John J. Edson, president United States Chamber 
Commerce, died Nov. 15, in the Homeopathic Hospi- 
, Pittsburgh, following a surgical operation. He was 
nin Washington, Jan. 10, 1871, going to Pittsburgh 
‘years ago. He was a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
and a trustee of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
GEORGE W. S. Loucks, York, Pa., one of the founders 
e firm of Jacob Loucks & Son, manufacturers of 
and refrigerating machinery, later the York Mfg. 
, died Nov. 11, at the age of 66 years. 


J. FRANK Durston, Syracuse, N. Y., president 
ton Gear Corporation and Sanford Motor Truck 
. both of that city, died Nov. 17, at the age of 79 


Yo 


JosepH L. Buair, secretary and assistant treasurer 
es Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio, died of appen- 
tis in Merey Hospital, Hamilton, on Nov. 17. He 
s 58 years old. 


FREDERICK ESTABROOK SMITH, a partner in the Bar- 
& Smith Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, died in Pasadena, 
, recently at the age of 77 years. 

GEORGE D. SHERMAN, partner of Witherbee, Sher- 

in & Co. before it became incorporated, died on Nov. 
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15 of heart disease at his home at Port Henry, N. Y. 
His father, Riley Sherman, was one of, the founders of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co. George D. Sherman was a 
principal stockholder of the Port Henry Iron Ore Co. 


GEORGE W. ECcCLEs, general superintendent Davis & 
Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., foundry, died sud- 
denly in Chicago Nov. 12, where he had gone to attend 
the convention of the American Gas Light Engineers 
Association. Mr. Eecles was about 55 years old. He 
was associated with the Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co. ap- 
proximately 38 years, and was one of the best known 
foundrymen in New England. 


Brick Prices Reduced 

PITTSBURGH, Nov. 21.—Quotations on silica, magne- 
site and chrome brick have been reduced to the levels 
which recently have formed the basis of actual sales. 
New prices on Pennsylvania silica brick now range 
from $28 to $31 as compared with $30 to $35, the for- 
mer range, while the reduction in magnesite brick 
is a matter of $5 per net ton and in chrome brick of 
$2. per net ton. Anxiety on the part of a few of the 
makers of these grades led to considerable shading of 
what had been regarded as the regular quotation and 
this led others to meet the competition. It is declared 
that the new prices are considerably below producing 
costs and it is stated that unless further economies can 
be made in producing costs, or prices soon begin to 
move up, there is danger that some of the smaller units 
may be forced out of existence. There has been ro 
material change in prices of fire clay brick, but the de- 
mand is extremely light and there is an impression 
that quotations would be shaded on anything approach- 
ing a desirable order, and in this connection it might 
be said that what would have been considered a small 
order a year ago looms up pretty large these days. 

We quote per 1000 f.o.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennsylvania $34.00 to $37.00 $28.00 to $34.00 

Ohio ne aie ... 34.00to 38.00 28.00to 33.00 

Kentucky 7 ‘ .. 33.00to 37.00 30.00 to 35.00 

Illinois ... : ; 35.00to 40.00 20.00 to 35.00 

Missouri énae . 87.00to 42.00 28.00 to 33.00 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania ...... ‘ ; owes i 28.00to 30.00 

CO vc cc vacwes 3 bats glste wh 35.00 to 38.00 

Birmingham aad eat a 46.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Standard size, per net ton seed 55.00 


Chrome Brick: 


Standard size, per net ton............ ° 48.00 


Coke Output Decreases 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—Production of by-product 


coke in October totaled 1,734,000 net tons, an increase 
over September of 311,000 tons or 21.8 per cent, accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey. As the capacity of the 
plants of the country is approximately 3,661,000 net 
tons a month, it will be seen that the output was but 
17.4 per cent as against 85 or 90 per cent when the 
demand for coke is more active. The number of plants 
active during October was 57. Fourteen plants were 
idle throughout the month. One new plant, that of the 
Chicago By-Product Coke Co., operated for the first 
time during October. Observance of armistice day was 
the principal cause of the sharp decline in the total 
production of coal during the week ended Nov. 12. 

The October output of beehive coke, like by-product 
coke, also showed a slight increase and amounted to 
116,000 tons, as against 289,000 tons in September. 
The total production of both kinds of coke, therefore, 
was 2,150,000 tons, less than half the monthly average 
in 1920. 


In addressing the Engineers’ Club of the Youngs- 
town district Nov. 11 on the current railroad situa- 
tion, President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., reiterated his belief that restoration 
of normal business cannot come until freight rates are 
adjusted downward. He urged abolition of the Rail- 
road Labor Board or appointment in its place of a 
board composed entirely of disinterested persons. Mr. 
Campbell explained in detail various increases in 
freight rates in Eastern territory since 1915. 
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GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION 


Activities of Industrial Divisions of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22.—<Activities of the various 
industrial divisions of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the way of co-operating with 
the domestic trades they represent and the work being 
done to develop foreign markets for them through 
supplying information are outlined in the current num- 
ber of Commerce Reports. They indicate that con- 
structive efforts are being made and those of the iron 
and steel, industrial and machinery divisions will be 
of especial interest to readers of THE IRON AGB. 

The iron and steel division has ascertained the 
kind of ififormation which the trade is most interested 
in securing from foreign countries through Govern- 
ment representatives. The division is arranging to 
secure fuller participation on the part of American 
manufacturers in all foreign tenders for iron and steel 
products; to secure a wider acceptance of American 
standard specifications for iron and steel as they per- 
tain to tenders abroad; to ascertain what competition 
must be met in the markets of the world; to inform 
the trade as to production, new processes, imports and 
exports, current prices, stocks on hand, movement to- 
ward centers of consumption, important tenders, 
changes in tariff, discovery and development of re- 
sources of iron ore, etc. Basic studies of the industry 
are now being planned in some of the iron and steel 
producing countries. 

The industrial machinery division has established 
contact with some of the many groups of machinery 
manufacturers and is co-operating with them to perfect 
their organization for handling foreign business. It 
is in touch with about 4000 machinery manufacturers 
who have never been organized, but can be reached 
in part through about three dozen associations. Some 
branches of the industry are not organized for export 
trade at all, and in such cases special attempts are 
being made to arrange for contact through the appoint- 
ment of special committees. These efforts are being 
received with a good deal of enthusiasm by the trade. 
Arrangements have also been made with American 
Government representatives in foreign countries where- 
by reports are being received regarding markets for 
various types of machinery. These data are being 
passed on daily to interested manufacturers. 


Equalization of Rates Demanded 


Following a conference of industrial traffic repre- 
sentatives of the Mahoning Valley with railroad of- 
ficials in New York last week, a demand has been made 
by Youngstown district steel interests for an equaliza- 
tion in freight charges on raw materials. It is claimed 
Youngstown plants are under a rate handicap, as com- 
pared with makers in Pittsburgh and Cleveland, which 
amounts to $1.50 per ton in cost of producing pig iron. 

Among alleged discriminations are rates on lime- 
stone and dolomite from Narlo and Marblehead, Ohio, 
which have been reduced from $1.26 per gross ton to 
90c., to Cleveland, whereas the rate to Youngstown is 
$1.54. Industrial interests are asking the railroads 
to restore the rate of $1.10 per gross ton, which applied 
before the 40 per cent freight rate advance in August, 
1920. 

Carriers have likewise been requested to reduce 
the assembly charges on coal going to Youngstown ter- 
ritory, in order not to work a hardship on the by-prod- 
uct coke industry. Figures submitted to the railroads 
show that the coal required to produce a net ton of by- 
product coke is subjected to a freight charge of $2.90, 
whereas the freight rate on beehive coke from Con- 
nellsville amounts to $2.52 per ton. 

Steel makers at Youngstown are likewise at a dis- 
advantage with Pittsburgh producers with respect to 
coal carrying charges. It is pointed out that coal is 
delivered to Pittsburgh at a freight rate of 30c. per 
ton-mile, while the rate from the Connellsville region 
to Youngstown is $1.58 per ton, plus 3 per cent war 
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tax. A number of Pittsburgh steel companies own ‘ 
own boats on the Monongahela river, pay no fr 
charges and are therefore exempt from the war 
on coal moved by water. The carriers have been a 
to make such readjustments as will enable produ 
at Youngstown to compete on a more favorable | 
with Pittsburgh interests. 

Complaint was also registered against limes: 
rates from Martinsburg, W. Va., to Youngst: 
Though the rate from Martinsburg to Pittsburgh 
recently reduced, the Youngstown rate remains 
$2.38 per ton. A proportionate reduction is asked. 


Lower Freight Rates Asked 


A hearing on the application of transcontinen: 
railroads for lower freight rates to the Pacific Coa 
was begun before William Disque, examiner Int: 
state Commerce Commission, at the Great Norther, 
Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 17. Edward Chambers, vic 
president Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, w! 
acted as spokesman for the carriers, asked tha 
the roads be authorized to make rates from the Atlanti 
Coast, the Gulf Coast and from interior manufacturing 
territory, such as the Chicago district, to Pacific Coas! 
points, which shall be lower than charges on the sam: 
commodities to destinations east of the Pacific sea. 
board. This is desired to enable the railroads to 
compete with vessels using the Panama Canal. Mr. 
Chambers attacked the abandonment of canal to!ls o: 
the ground that it would create a lower basis for rate 
via water routes, which in turn would compel lowering 
rail rates and would place an additional burden on 
western railroads and western manufacturing inter- 
ests. Among the manufactured articles on which lower 
transcontinental rates are asked are finished iron and 
steel commodities. 


Complaint Against Steel Drum Rate 


St. Louts, Nov. 22.—The complaint of the Nied 
ringhaus Metalware Corporation and the Wackman 
Weldedware Co. of St. Louis, against the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and other railroads, that St. Louis 
is being discriminated against in the rate on steel 
drums to Southern points was heard here last week 
by an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The St. Louis manufacturers contend that the 
rate on steel drums from Niles, Ohio, to Galveston and 
other Southern points, which is $1.20 per 100 Ib., and 
the St. Louis rate of $1.62 to the same points, formed 
a basis of discrimination. 





Unemployment in Pennsylvania 


Unemployment still is decreasing in the Pittsburgh 
district, according to the semi-monthly report of th 
State Bureau of Labor and Industry, which shows that 
as of Nov. 15, there were 51,400 men out of work in 
this district, as compared with 52,400 Nov. 1, and 55,050 
on Oct. 15. The report shows that in the Johnstown 
district, unemployment increased from 7810 Nov. 1, 
8985 on Nov. 15. The total number unemployed in t! 
State, as of Nov. 15 was 271,430 as compared wi 
276,350 Nov. 1, and 288,625 Oct. 15. 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of t! 
Miller Lock Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, the follow 
ing officers were elected: E. S. Jackson, president; | 
S. Jackson, vice-president; William Ramsay, vice-pr 
dent; Norman W. Cummins, vice-president; A. C. Ja 
son, treasurer; Stanley G. Weigand, assistant tré 
urer; Walter M. Conard, secretary. George B. © 
fort was elected a member of the board. The pr 
dent, first vice-president and treasurer were re-ele 
the others being newly-eleeted. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Quincy, Mass., has '1- 
dorsed the proposed naval holiday, as recommended 
by the Government. The Fore River Works, Bethlehem 


Shipbuilding Corporation, is located in this city. 
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Steel Lumber for Building Construction 
(Continued from page 1331) 





er cent. Phosphorus and sulphur are held under 0.04 
ind manganese from 0.30 to 0.50 per cent. This rela- 
ively high carbon content, together with the method of 
vorking the material, gives a uniformly high ultimate 
trength. The material from this mill will show an 
iverage ultimate strength exceeding 72,000 lb. per sq. 
compared to 60,000 lb. per sq. in. for the rolled 


ections. 
The channel sections are furnished only up to 6-in. 





Spot-Welded 


I-Beam Sections 


Similar Sections 
(Left) Showing 
the Channels 
Spot - Welded. 
Expanded metal 
lath is fastened 
to the section 
by a spring clip 
engaging both 
flanges of the 
I-beam section 


lepth and are used for studs in partitions. The joists 

are furnished in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 in. depths. 
The flange widths are designed to secure the best work- 
ng stresses in all parts of the section. The 4, 5 and 

5-in. joists are 3 in. wide; the 7-in. section, 3% in. wide; 

the 8 and 9-in. sections, 4 in. wide; and the larger sec- 
ons are 4% in. wide. 

While the steel lumber joists, spaced 16 to 24 in. 
enter, will require a little more steel than is used 
rdinarily for the steel beams in some types of floors, 
et the dead weight of the floor being only about 40 Ib. 
per sq. ft. instead of 80 lb. or more, as required in some 
ther types of fireproof floors, requires less steel in the 
airders and columns, and less material in the founda- 

ms. Economy in the use of steel lumber results from 
ne following causes: 

The distribution of the steel requires less of other ma- 

ils, eliminating their cost and the cost of carrying them. 

\ll of the material used in steel lumber construction is a 

t of the permanent structure, and only enough material is 
ed to give strength and rigidity. 

Less labor is used in producing the structure, as less mate- 
‘. is put up, and there is none to come down and be carted 
vay from the building. 


I-Beam Sections 
Built Up from 


from Channels, Showing Prongs 

Punched Out of the Flange to 

Engage Metal Lath. The chan- 
nels are here shown riveted 
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It requires less time for construction. This results in get- 
ting the building ready in a shorter time for business or for 
the collection of rents, and cuts down the interest accruing 
on the investment in the land. 

The cost of insurance and of maintenance is less in the 
steel lumber construction than in wood. In some cases these 
reductions will make the cost of the fireproof structure as 
low as the wooden structure after a period of ten years, 
and it will be a better and longer lived building 


The steel industry should be capable, by producing 
better shapes of the steel lumber type with the cheap- 
ness due to quantity production, of lessening the eco- 
nomic loss due to fires. 

Tests were made of steel lumber construction by the 
city of New York on April 14-15, 1915. A floor designed 
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for 150 lb. per sq. ft. live load was erected over a fur- 
nace and loaded to 150 lb. per sq. ft. with pig iron, and 
a temperature of 1700 deg. Fahr. was kept up for four 
hours. A stream of water was then played on the ceil- 
ing and there was practically no damage by fire or 
water. The next day after the fire the floor was loaded 
to 600 lb. per sq. ft. and after such loading had a de- 
flection that was not excessive. 

Floors as usually constructed are composed of a 
large quantity of material and subject to bad cracks, no 
doubt caused by unevenness of expansion and contrac- 
tion. Steel lumber floors show no cracks. The steel can 
always be depended on to do its work properly, and the 
two inches of concrete on top of the steel with the em- 
bedded metal lath wil! prevent any unevenness of ex- 
pansion and contraction. The ceiling is also protected 
against cracking by the metal lath and cement plaster 
forming a uniform material over the entire surface. 

Steel lumber was not produced on a tonnage basis 
until 1919, and its value has been recognized, as shown 
by the fact that 30,000,000 sq. ft. of this construction 
has already been installed throughout the country. 

Residence work, including apartments, is 20 per 
cent of the total building of this country. The majority 
of this is furnished by so-called speculative builders. 
The houses are built to sell. No dollars will be put in 
on which quick returns cannot be made, but with an 
ideal steel joist, that can be installed as cheaply as wood, 
the tide will be turned and a large share of these 
wooden structures will be built of steel. The buildings 
now being erected with fireproof materials will be 
materially reduced in price by using the steel joist type 
of floor, the amount depending on various conditions, 
such as the use of the building, the load to be carried, 
and the location of the building. This will call not 
only for a large quantity of joists, but the joists will 
require rolled beams, and they will require steel col- 
umns. Thus the entire steel industry will receive an 
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impetus, and those occupying buildings, whether for 
residence, for business, for church or for schools, will 
have the benefit of cheaper occupancy and, for all of 
them, an occupancy safe from fire. 


Discussion 
BY H. M. NAUGLE* 

It is interesting to know that, as far back as 
1855, James Renwick built, at the corner of William 
Street and Exchange Place, New York, a structure 
in which old forms of rolled joists were used. These 


were made of 16 gage material in the webs and with 
1, in. flanges. The sections were riveted. 


*Vice-president Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
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BY A. H. BROMLEYt 


Pressed steel sections are intended to carry 
floor or wall panels, instead of the whole struct 
whereas structural steel carries not only the pa 
but its own weight and the outside sheathing of 
building, whether this be of brick, terra cotta or st: 
Being thus local in application, these pressed st 
sections are light and naturally have a smaller 
tion modulus than the structural steel members 
similar depths. Thus, in a particular case, the press 
steel weighs 12.7 lb. compared with 31.8 lb. for stru 
tural steel of the same depth, giving a ratio of 2.5 


in weight, and with a section modulus ratio of abo 
three to one. 


‘Chief engineer, Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Fusion Welding and the Processes in Use 


Composition of Welding Metal Used—Causes of Failures 
—Effect of Nitrogen—Welder’s Skill—Testing the Welds 


excenenencnceninrcnecenismneninsssietsiomnni i (Tt. 


HE processes of fusion welding in use at the present 
time depend for their sources of heat on three re- 
actions: 


First: The burning: in the presence of commercially pure 
oxygen of a combustible gas; acetylene is the one most fre- 
quently employed, although hydrogen, city gas and others 
have been successfully used 

Second: The electric current. 

Third: The thermit reaction. 


The first process, in its widest commercial applica- 





Nitrogenized Iron. Tron nitride (black) on 
outside (at bottom) and eutectoid of iron-iron 
nitride changing to plates as center is ap 
proached. Etched with picric acid; diameter 200 X 


tion, makes use of acetylene as the combustible gas 
because it produces the highest flame temperature 
known, probably about 5500 deg. Fahr. This is by 
reason of its very large carbon content, 92.3 per cent. 

The second process may be utilized in two principal 
ways: First, by striking an are between the piece 
to be welded, which is attached to one terminal of the 
circuit, and a rod of carbon or graphite connected with 
the other terminal. The maintaining of the are pro- 
duces an intense heat which melts the metal; necessary 
additional metal can be provided to fill cavities, etc., 


*President, American Welding Society, New York. 


ES a a ee 


by holding in the are a rod which is melted into thé 
cavity. Second, by striking an are between the piece to 
be welded and an electrode of metal, which on account 
of the heat of the are is melted into the piece being 
welded, thus filling up the, cavity or joining the pieces 
of metal together. 

The thermit reaction is based on the fact that alumi- 
num has a much stronger affinity for oxygen than most 
of the other metals, so that if powdered aluminum is 
mixed with a metallic oxide, such as iron oxide, and 
the mass be brought to a high temperature at one 
point by means of a red hot piece of iron, for example, 
the aluminum will combine with the oxygen of the 
oxide, setting free metallic iron. 

The oxyacetylene process, or as it is frequently 
called, gas welding, is applicable to more metals and 





Nitrogenized Iron or Electrolytic Iron Heated in 
Ammonia at 750 Deg. C. for Four Hours. View is 
from edge (at bottom) toward center (at top), 
showing change in structure as amount of nitrogen 
grows less. Etched with picric acid. Diameter 50 X 


more conditions than either of the other process« 
It is limited in its application chiefly because it 
difficult for practical reasons to use it on very larg 
sections of steel. The electric are processes aré 
some respects more difficult of application because 
the necessity of protecting the operator from the eff: 
of the ultra-violet and infra-red rays of the arc, 
well as from its intense glare and heat. For car! 
are welding a current as high as 1000 amperes at fr 
60 to 75 volts may be used, whereas a current of |: 
than 300 amperes is of but little value. With 
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tallie are, a current as high as 200 amperes may be 
equired with an are voltage of from 18 to 20. The 
emperature of the positive crater of the carbon arc 
=< about 6300 deg. Fahr., but, so far as I know, the 
temperature of a metallic are has never been deter 
‘ined; it is, however, very high and much more local 
an that of the oxyacetylene flame. The carbon ar« 
rocess is usually confined to filling cavities in 
istings, although it has been used with great success 

some cases for other purposes. 

[The author here discusses in full fusion welding 

etice in welding cast iron and steel.] 

Welding Metal for Fusion Welds 


The usual material for gas welding steel is a 
traight low carbon steel wire of about the following 


steel 





Welded to 
Change in 


Chilled Iron Wrought Iron, Showing 


Gradual Structure Diameter 3.3 
Carbon, 0.06 to 0.10; manganese, 0.15; 
ilphur, 0.03; phosphorus, 0.03 per cent. In other 
vords, it is a very pure low carbon steel. Evidently, 
strength in a weld made with this material will 
low, and it is found to be about 52,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
4-in. plate. Where a stronger welding metal should 
used one is found in nickel steel of approximately 
e following composition, which corresponds to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ specification No. 
20: Carbon, 0.20; manganese, 0.40 to 0.60; sulphur, 
ot over 0.04; phosphorus, not over 0.04; nickel, 3.25 

3.75 per cent. This metal gives in the weld about 
8,000 lb. tensile strength, although it has less ductility 
an the weld metal before referred to. 

For electric metallic arc welding a usual compo- 
tion ef welding wire is as follows: Carbon, 0.15 to 
1.18; manganese, 0.40 to 0.60; sulphur, not over 0.04; 
phosphorus, not over 0.04 per cent. The exact chemical 
ymposition is of much less importance than are uni- 
formity and high general quality. Gas welding wire 
ay be of any reasonable hardness, though it is usually 


mposit:on: 





Piece on the Left Was Welded with Low Carbon 
Steel Wire and the One on the Right with Nickel Stee 
Both were heated to a bright orange The 

er broke off short and the latter bent as showr 


Reduced one-fourth from full size 
soft; but for electric welding the wire must be 
drawn to just the right amount or it will not 
well. 
\t this point the quality of the base metal and the 
f the welder are treated.] 
One of the matters which is of vital interest to all 
se using welding processes is the cause of failures 
welded parts. While there has been no systematic 
estigation of such accidents, it is probable that those 
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which have caused the most trouble have been in the 
case of welded pressure vessels, and as these are 
usually made of steel the subject should be of interest 
to you. It has been stated before that it is essential 
in welding by any process to get a thorough union be- 
tween the weld metal and the base metal, and that it is 
necessary that the weld be sound. Given good operators 
and proper welding material, there is no difficulty in 
obtaining the desired result, but it is of just as much 
interest to know how results are obtainable, and why 
welds fail, as it is to know how to make good steel, 
and why steel sometimes fails. 

The microscope shows better than any other instru- 
ment the nature of the defects in welds, and wher 
this is known, and not until then, precautions can be 
taken to avoid them. Generally speaking, there are 
two avoidable effects which are in reality one: First, 
lack of fusion along the side of the V, and, second, the 
lack of fusion in the weld metal itself. The tendency 
in welding steel is to underheat the plate because it 
is much heavier in section than the welding wire, in 
which case the melted wire may fall into the V without 
being fused to it. The same thing may happen in the 
weld. When this occurs there is a thin film of oxide 
between the two layers of metal, and this, of course, 
destroys the strength of the piece. 

In addition to this there is the oxidizing action 
of the water vapor in the gas welding flame and that 
of the air on the finely divided metal passing through 
the electric arc. If the gas welding flame be not prop- 
erly adjusted, or if the torch be of poor design, there 
is the additional possibility of free oxygen being present 
and causing serious trouble. An improperly made weld 
will show streaks of oxide or other impurities which 





Full Size (Reduced One-Half) 
Welded to Fill Up Rail 
as altered the 


Section of Locomotive 
Wear The heat 


every where 


Tire Gas 
structure except in the 


iower corners 


are frequently very small and thin, and yet the first 
evidence of distortion of such a weld is at these defects. 
just as the first evidence of distortion in a piece of 
steel is at similar defects. During the welding opera- 
tion these defects appear as bright white spots or 
streaks in the case of gas welding, which can be floated 
to the surface and removed. In the case of electric 
welding this is not possible, except to a limited extent, 
because whatever impurity is in the electrode must go 
into the weld. The films or streaks referred to are 
frequently clearly visible under the microscope, but 
many times rupture oceurs at the grain boundaries in 
both gas and electric welds, where there are no evi 
dences of any films even at the highest power of the 
microscope. 

It would hardly be expected that any ordinary heat 
treatment would alter the character of the ruptures in 
welds, and if defective welds were heated in an oxi 
dizing atmosphere it might be expected that they would 
become more brittle. Such tests as I have made indi- 
cate that this is true. On the other hand, I have found 
that electric welds which were very brittle as made, 
were notably improved by heating several hours in a 
strongly reducing atmosphere at a temperature of 
about 600 deg. Cent. This would indicate that the diffi 
culty is one of oxide. The characteristics of welds 
made by the gas process are their large grain size, 
their lowness in carbon, manganese and silicon, their 
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maintaining of practically the same amounts of phos- 
phorus and sulphur as in the welding material, and 
their lack of ductility. It is quite evident that the 
heat will remove carbon, silicon and manganese, but 
there seems to be a point in the case of each one of 
these elements beyond which the reduction does not 
take place because of the diffusion of them from the 
base metal into the weld. The same statements are 
true of electric welds, except that their ductility is 
less, while their tensile strength is higher when both 
are made of ordinary material. Welds also offer com- 
paratively slight resistance to alternating stress and 
shock. Inasmuch as all of these characteristics appear 
to be due to the presence of oxide, it will be well to 
consider what means have been taken to prevent 
oxidation. 

[Methods to prevent oxidation are next discussed, 
as well as the testing of welded pieces and the effect 
of welding heat on the base metal.] 


Effect of Nitrogen on the Weld 


There has been much discussion as to the effect 
of nitrogen on steel, some taking the position that 
it makes steel brittle and others that it has very little 
if any effect. The presence of nitrogen as nitride can 
be quite accurately determined by chemical analysis, 
but its existence in other forms, such as dissolved gas, 


cannot be proven in this way. It is usually believed . 


that when it is present in sufficient quantity it combines 
with the iron, making an iron nitride having the for- 
mula Fe.N. In this condition it may be seen as a con- 
stituent of the metal in the form of plates lying along 
the cleavage planes of the grains, and with larger 
quantities is present as a eutectoid of iron and iron 
nitride at the grain intersections. 

Electric arc welds have the same structure as iron 
N-ized, except that the structure is much finer because 
of the rapid cooling. Gas welds may also contain the 
plates when the metal has been overheated. Similar 
plates are also visible in samples of Bessemer steel 
taken just after the blow and before recarburizing. In 
all three cases the metal has been overheated, and it 
would seem to be quite possible for nitrogen to com- 
bine with iron as iron nitride at these very high tem- 
peratures. Of course, there is as yet no chemical proof 
that the plates are iron nitride, as they have not been 
isolated. 

It is not worth while to discuss the matter here, 
except as to whether nitrogen is responsible for the 
brittleness in electric welds made with bare wire. I 
have tested many welds by bending them and examin- 
ing them under the microscope, and in no case has it 
been found that the nitride plates have any effect on 
the path of rupture. The slip bands in the grains 
never follow the plates, but frequently stop at them 
when the two are at an angle to each other, and the 
rupture takes place either at defects in the weld, or 
at the grain boundaries, even where in the latter case 
no defects are visible, as they also sometimes do in 
the case of gas welds. This would indicate that as far 
as tensile stress is concerned nitrogen has no serious 
effect. In the case of alternating stress and shock 
tests, the results might be different, but no such tests 


* have been made as far as I know. It seems to me that 


in view of all the facts the brittleness of welds is due 
to the presence of oxides, and I believe that in the 


Refractories In 
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future we will be able to make much better welds 
providing some effective but simple means for 
protection of the melted metal from the air, or 
removing from the weld the oxides as they are form 


Discussion 
BY W. E. RUDER* 


It is believed that electric welding is superior 
fusion welding in all forms of light steel plates. | 
any case, the welding metal must be perfectly clea: 
and sound. An open spongy metal, especially if ther, 
is any gas present, results in a weld of questionab! 
quality. It must be admitted that a gas formed weld 
is generally more ductile than can be obtained 
electric welding. 


BY H. S. RODANt 


Fusion welding has a special application to stee! 
and other castings. By taking reasonable and well 
understood precautions, cast steel, thermit steel and 
other similar forms of castings can be obtained, which 
are essentially safe in use. An increase in the pro- 
portion of manganese improves the properties of cast 
steel. Similar improvement may be made by adding 
titanium or by adding nickel. It is found advantageous 
to weld monel metal by the use of an iron weld rod, 
and similarly to weld castings, particularly cast iron, 
by the use of a monel metal weld rod. 

In heavy sections, when welded, cracks are often 
developed, due to the chilling action on heavy mem- 
bers. Stresses set up under such conditions may be 
distributed through large areas, and thus rendered 
innocuous, by pre-heating or by heat treating or other 
methods. Usually, however, heat treating in such 
cases cannot be applied commercially. 


BY A. M. CANDEEt 


Electric welding, whether by graphite or carbon 
electrode, sometimes gets into disfavor because the 
operator does not thoroughly understand the situation, 
the characteristics of the materials he is handling and 
the theory under which the work is done. With metal 
electrodes, on the other hand, we have a process which 
is more mechanical in its operation, and extreme skill 
on the part of the operator is less needed. 

It has been found advantageous to use a welding 
metal having about 0.15 per cent carbon and 0.50 per 
cent manganese, in preference to a pure iron. This ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that the dissipation of the car- 
bon and manganese in the welding metal, thus turning 
it practically into a pure iron in the process, produces 
gases, which, by keeping out the air from contact with 
the surfaces, protects the metal of this surface better 
than when pure iron is used. 

Such welds, made electrically in carbon steels, and 
with good. operators, have shown an elongation of 18 
per cent and a reduction of area of 30 per cent. The 
same is true of alloy steels. In both cases, still better 
results are obtained after forging the material, in 
cluding the weld. 








*General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
+tBureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


: tGeneral engineer, Westinghouse Electric Co., Bast Pitts 
urgh. 


The Steel Plant 


A Plea for Adequate Specifications and Co- 
operation Between Producer and Consumer 


ITHIN the past five years, serious complaints have 
been made publicly by prominent metallurgists 


*Chief of the Refractories Section, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D, C. Published by permission of the director, 
Bureau of Standards. 
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in refractories. The published statements have been 
made by only a few metallurgists, but they are men of 
such standing and represent such important consuming 
interests, that they cannot be passed over lightly in any 
consideration of the refractories situation. The evi- 
dence offered leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
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important improvements can be made in refractories. 
In order to look forward and make a reliable prediction 
as to what progress may be expected in the next few 
years, it is necessary to look backward and obtain a 
conception of the progress that has already been made 
and the conditions that have affected the progress of 
the industry. 

Twenty years is not a long time in the life of an 
industry, but the last twenty years have seen impor- 
tant advances in our technical knowledge of refrac- 
tories. The literature on the subject was meager be- 
cause there was little to put into it. There were 
practically no tests for the quality of a fire brick ex- 
cept the fusion test and the chemical analysis, and it 
was known, even then, that these did not tell the whole 
story. The only test that might have been of much 
value was the service test, and the conditions of. serv- 
ive and the methods by which the bricks were built 
into the furnace were so variable that the tests of 
actual service would have been of doubtful worth even 
if complete and connected records had been kept. 

In 1911, the Bureau of Standards published the 
paper by Bleininger and Brown, on the heat testing 
of fire brick under load. In 1913, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials published a paper by Blem- 
nger on the testing of refractories, in which he de- 
scribed not only this load test, but tests to determine 
the effect of quick heating and cooling and of slag on 
different kinds of fire bricks. In 1914, a Committee on 
Refractories was created in the American Society for 
Testing Materials and in 1916, came the paper by 
Nesbitt and Bell* describing the tests that had been 
put into practice by the Carnegie Steel Co. This was 
an excellent paper and it brought out a quantity of 
good discussion. This, and other contributions that 
followed, acted as a stimulus to progress. It is a 
noteworthy fact that several of the tests, which had 
been inspired by the ceramist and put into practice 
by the metallurgist, have since been adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

During these last ten years, investigators in the 
Bureau of Standards, in the universities, and in vari- 
ous industries, have been applying new methods to the 
study of refractories. Among the best contributions 
have been those of the research fellows of the scholar- 
ship maintained at Mellon Institute by the Refractories 
Manufacturers’ Association and by those included in 
the technical staff of the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co. In these recent investigations the comparatively 
new science of physical chemistry has come into play 
and the microscope has been used with telling effect. 


Lack of Uniformity 


The extensive testing of refractories during these 
ten years has resulted in the discovery that even the 
best brands of fire brick do not run as uniform as they 
had been assumed to do, and certain typical failures 
that had been regarded as a necessary evil, have been 
found, on closer study, to be caused, or at least hast- 
ened, by the poor bricks in good brands. Defects that 
had formerly been counted of small consequence have 
been found to be vital factors in shortening the life 
of important installations. In other words, a product 
that unquestionably averages better than it did twenty 
years ago is of low repute because the eyes of users 
have been opened. 

The consumers realize to some extent that they, 
as well as the producers of refractories, are responsi- 
ble for the present status and that the rate of im- 
provement must depend, not on the producer alone 
but on co-operation between consumer and producer. 
Nor should the impression be given that no progress 
has been made. The manufacturers have already made 
a good deal of headway within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, particularly in the production and ap- 
plication of silica refractories. The metallurgist un- 
doubtedly has grounds for his complaint that producers 
are not supplying as good refractories as our present 
knowledge makes it possible to produce, and such com- 


, °C. E. Nesbitt and M. L. Bell, Practical Methods for 
resting Refractory Fire Brick, Proceedings, American Society 
for Testing Materials, Volume XVI, Part II. 
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plaints carry added conviction when they come from 
consumers who are making a considerable part of their 
own refractories, because they can make goods of a 
quality which gives vastly better results in certain 
kinds of service than anything that they can obtain 
from even the best manufacturers. On the other hand, 
the primary function of the fire brick maker has been 
to turn out a large tonnage of refractories at a mini- 
mum price. If he were to specialize too much and 
go too much into refinements, it would seriously inter- 
fere with this big job for which he is equipped and 
organized. In the writer’s judgment, the producers 
are making a creditable effort to accomplish this im- 
provement. The Refractories Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, through its scholarship in the Mellon Institute, 
has been making extensive researches in the study and 
the further development of tests. One of the impor- 
tant features of the standard spalling test recently 
adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
is based on the work of these investigators, and it 
is important to note that the test is made not only 
more reliable, but much more severe, by this feature. 


Vital Factors in Improvement 


One of the vital factors of the improvement of the 
situation is that the Refractories Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is bringing the producers together for the good 
of the industry. They are forming a production sec- 
tion for superintendents and foremen, which will meet 
four times a year. There are also geographical sec- 
tions which hold meetings at which papers are pre- 
sented and discussed. This sort of thing is going to 
make a stronger industry, better able to cope with the 
job of meeting the varied problems with which it is 
confronted. 

The question of price is one of the big stumbling 
blocks in the way of improvement. It is, perhaps, not 
going too far to say that the greatest transgressor in 
delaying progress is the purchasing agent. One of the 
great handicaps of the purchasing agent is the almost 
total lack of specifications. Both manufacturers and 
consumers of refractories have been rather gun shy 
on this point; and in the writer’s judgment it is one 
of the things that they will have to come around to 
and get together on in order to make the best speed. 
Up to this time the matter of specifications has been 
left too much to the fire brick manufacturers; and 
their tendency is to make specifications to fit the brick 
which they make, rather than to make them to fit 
service requirements. The Bureau of Standards is 
the logical clearing-house to serve both consumer and 
producer in the preparation and unification of specifica- 
tions. It can, perhaps, be of greater service to con- 
sumers than to producers because the former are less 
united and their problems are so diversified. 

[The author discusses fully the work of the Bureau 
and summarizes the results of this work. ‘ Both clay 
and silica brick are covered. Suggested specifications 
are offered. ] 

Granting that a specification should be made to 
conform to the service requirement, the first essential 
to the preparation of any specification is a knowledge 
of the properties in the refractory which determine its 
life under the given conditions. The fact that specifi- 
cations are not now available is probably due, not so 
much to a lack of appreciation of their potential value, 
as to an underlying uncertainty as to the application of 
any proposed set of test requirements in actual serv- 
ice. 

A test, in order to be of practical value, must be 
one that can be made conveniently and in a compara- 
tively short time. In actual service, the fire brick must 
last a comparatively long time. It naturally follows 
that the tests considered in connection with proposed 
specifications are what are called accelerated tests 
something that will determine a given property of the 
material rather quickly. 


Refractories for Coke Ovens 


Reference has been made to achievements in the 
production of silica refractories to meet the exacting 
demands of the by-product coke oven installations. The 
development of the by-product coke oven in the United 
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States has not only been rapid, but has proceeded along 
bold lines. In the beginning, German practice was the 
best guide. Within a few years, our American plants 
were so far in advance as to put German practice in 
the discard where American conditions are concerned. 
This has been accomplished by the co-operation of the 
coke oven builders, including the large steel interests 
and the refractories manufacturers. The coke oven 
builders were able to specify what they wanted and 
the refractories manufacturers were equal to the de- 
mands. It furnishes a good example of the value of a 
specification. 


Conclusions 


One is forced to the conclusion that no important 
advance has been made in the writing of specifications 
for refractories since 1911. It is of importance to 
note that the specifications of the Panama Canal are 
actually in use. The Canal is actually purchasing 
bricks on specification, accepting or rejecting by test 
and, what is more, keeping service records on the brick. 
There may be industrial concerns doing as much; if 
there are any, they should come ‘forward and let it 
be known, for they are close to the head of the 
procession. 

In no other industry is the question of refractories 
a more vital one than in the steel industry and in no 
industry is there to be found a more highly trained 
force of technical men. It would seem that the steel 
industry is the one place, before all others, to look 
for the purchase of refractories to meet a specification. 

There is one point that can be established at the 
outset—progress will depend on co-operation. The 
steel man and the refractories man must unite in a 
common purpose; they must get away from the idea that 
their interests are not identical. No substantial prog- 
ress can be made on any other basis. There is further 
experimenting to be done and this should be placed on a 
systematic co-operative basis. The new refractories 
which the brick plant brings out should be put in 
service in the steel plant under such conditions that 
reliable service records can be kept on them; and these 
service records should be compared with the data from 
the laboratory tests on the same type of material. This 
work cannot be done all at once, but it is necessary 
to make a start in the right way. The Bureau of 
Standards will be glad to be of service in any way in 
which it can further this work. Specifications estab- 
lished by the Bureau in co-operation with consumers 
and producers would probably meet with general ac- 
ceptance. 





Discussion 
BY J. A. MOORE 


The buying of refractory brick to-day is conducted 
on a lack of knowledge of the physical and chemical 
characteristics of the material, and is based upon 
service tests in use. This condition should be remedied 
by a spreading of technical knowledge. There are five 
general factors governing the use of refractories, as 
follows: 

The distribution of stock in the furnace; 
The quality of raw materials, especially coke; 
The quality of the brick; 

The method of furnace operation; 

The continuity of that operation. 


BY J. J. BROOKS* 


One great need of industry to-day is standardiza- 
tion, both of materials and of sizes and shapes of 
bricks demanded. In 1916, as a single example, there 
were 77 separate so-called 9-in. fire brick made. This 
number has now been reduced to 27. The reduction 
helped materially in 1916, 1917 and 1918 in turning 
out the brick to turn out the steel imperatively de- 
manded by the United States and allied forces. It is 
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still a fact, however, that individual users have 
signed such bricks in great numbers and still 
for them. 


BY C. L. KINNEY, JR.,t 


Technically trained refractories sales experts 
one of the needs of the present situation. 

Magnesite brick made in America from the 
foreign magnesite is far from satisfactory, in co 
parison with its cost. When made from domest 
magnesite, it is still worse. Most users desire a pron 
return to the importation of Austrian magnesite 
we did previous to 1914. Carborundum brick are no! 
satisfactory, in spite of their great density, high cor 
ductivity and freedom from spalling. The high dis 
association temperature of 2200 deg. Cent. (4000 de: 
Fahr.) is reduced to below 1200 deg. Cent. (2200 deg 
Fahr.) by some portions of the structure. This make: 
it less satisfactory than silica fire brick, which carri« 
temperatures up to 3400 deg. Fahr. Zirconium brick, 
from which much was expected, have failed in open- 
hearth practise, because the fluorine fumes from the 
fluorspar, used in rendering more liquid the open 
hearth slag toward the end of the refining operation 
have worked havoc with these brick. 


*Superintendent No. 1 
Steel Co., South Chicago. 


Open-Hearth Department, Illino 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 21.—H. S. Covey, secretary Cleve 
land Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, was the speaker 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association, at the .General Forbes 
Hotel, last evening. His subject was “How Pneumatic 
Tools are Made; Their Treatment in Service, and How 
to Obtain Maximum Efficiency in Their Work.” 

Mr. Covey traced the history of pneumatic tools, 
pointed out the necessity of care in handling them, and 
emphasized the necessity of re-conditioning tools, 
so as to prolong their life. The transmission of air 
was a very important factor in the efficient operation 
of pneumatic tools, the speaker stated, and he asserted 
that while there was a loss of 8 lb. through a 1-in. pipe 
in a travel of 1000 feet, there was practically no loss 
in the same distance in a 8-in. pipe. He decried the 
use of small pipes and numerous elbows and urged the 
importance of control of moisture and oil in the pipes. 
Moisture washes out lubrication, while the oil laying 
in the hose causes the rubber to disintegrate. Mr. 
Covey’s remarks were introductory to a four reel film 
prepared by his company, which showed the manufac- 
ture of tools from the raw material to the finished 
products. Of particular interest was a sectional view, 
showing the operation of a pneumatic hammer. 

At a meeting of the executive committee, following 
the meeting, plans were made for the annual Christ- 
mas entertainment, to be held at the General Forbes 
Hotel, Dec. 19. 

The association elected William J. Brandt secretary. 
Mr. Brandt has been acting secretary since the death 
of Bayard Phillips. 


Fabricating Steel in Transit 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22.—On Monday Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and other Southern points began to exer- 
cise the privilege of fabricating of steel in transit ac- 
cording to the agreement reached some time ago with 
the Louisville & Nashville and other railroads. Bir- 
mingham fabricators now use about 85 per cent of Bir- 
mingham steel, but will save $3 to $8 a ton on imported 
steel that is brought in for fabrication. 


The Charleston Chapter of the American Society 
for Steel Treating held its regular meeting Tuesda) 
evening, Nov. 22, at Hotel Ruffner, South Charleston 
W. Va. National Secretary W. H. Eisenman, Clev« 


land, Ohio, was present and spoke on “Heat Treating: 
Its Past, Present and Future.” 
the first paper of the evening, “Steel 
Practice.” 


J. E. Arthur presented 
Melt Sho; 
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Leaves from a Steel Melter’s Note Book 


(Continued from page 1337) 
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absorbed, without set or, if that takes place, then with- 
ut rupture. 

Halsey cites as cases bearing on this question of 
jesign certain bolts used in rock-drill construction. One 
was a bolt which was given increased power to resist 
shock by turning down its body between its threaded 
nds enough to make the body of the same strength as 
he threaded part, which gave the bolt the maximum 
esilience. Other cases were bolts of increased length 
vhich were used in place of short ones, where the 
atter were either quickly broken or whose nuts were 
romptly jarred loose in service. 

The matter of the proper design to resist over- 
train was first brought up to the writer by the test 
f a car coupler of the well-known Janney type. The 
esign, which was considered to be in some of its 
etails an improvement over former couplers embody- 

g its principle, was already made and drawn, and 
» were called in to assist in deciding on the steel 
nd the heat treatment thereof for the manufacture 
f some trial couplers. The design called for an un- 
sually heavy knuckle containing as much metal as the 
mitations of the prescribed contour allowed. It 
veighed about 105 lb. The couplers for test, both draw- 
ars and knuckles, were made of steel which when heat- 
reated gave as an average of four test bars, 81,000 
. tensile strength per sq. in.; 52,000 lb. elastic limit, 
29.7 per cent elongation, and 54.4 per cent contraction 
f area, the pulled section being % in. in diameter, 
by 2 in. long. 

The merit number obtained by multiplying the 
ounds of tensile strength per square inch by the per- 
entage of elongation was 2,405,700, which was ex- 
tremely good as compared with ordinary coupler steel 
having 60,000 lb. tensile strength and 26 per cent of 
slongation, which gave 1,360,000. This merit number 
gives some comparative measure of the ability of the 
teel to resist rupture and therefore dynamic test in 
which, to break it, the tensile strength must be over- 
come throughout the distance represented by the elonga- 
tion. The steel, therefore, was felt to be suitable and 
the couplers were submitted to test with confidence. 

All required tests were passed at the first trial 
xcept the jerk test, which is a dynamic test, the 

knuckle being subjected to a number of jerks given by 
a 1640-lb. weight falling and striking upon an equal- 
izer bar, one end of which bears on the jaw of the 
xnuckle in the suspended coupler. This test is intended 
to simulate the jerks a coupler gets in service. In the 
jerk test two knuckles were broken in succession at 
the fourth blow, while five were required for passing 
the test. Why knuckles of such steel did not pass was 
a mystery even though the principle of the coupler did 
not admit of as strong a knuckle as others, and failure 
of the coupler to pass the test seemed imminent. 


Adding Strength by Cutting Down Metal 


After considerable study of the matter it seemed 
as if the principle which made the merit number the 
measure of the resistance of the metal to dynamic test 
might also be applied to the design itself, so that the 
resistance of the knuckle to change of shape might be 
prolonged through as great a distance as practicable, 
which would in a way be equivalent to having increased 
elastic limit in the metal. The amount of work or 
energy required to produce rupture would be thereby 
proportionately increased. Having this in mind, the 
broken knuckles were seen to be unnecessarily strong 
and rigid in some parts, but having a weakest spot 
through the hub where they had given way with no 
yielding elsewhere. The hub could not have been made 
heavier or it would not have passed the contour gage. 
Manifestly some parts were too strong and we decided 
to cut them down on another knuckle so as to make 
it as nearly as we could of uniform strength through- 
out. From the knuckle we selected we cut away 20 
lb., or about one-fifth of its metal, partly by cutting 
down its outline and partly by drilling holes along the 
neutral axis of the parts where there seemed to be 
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an excess of metal and therefore of strength, with the 
aim of making it as nearly as possible equally strong at 
all points. That mutilated knuckle passed the test 
by a good margin and the day was saved. 

The time was short and the only tools available 
were a drill press, hammer and chisel, so the work 
was crudely done. The altered design was not at all 
what would be recommended for regular work, but, the 
principle being recognized, a proper design suited to 
endure shock and overstrain could be worked out. At 
first it may seem rather paradoxical to make a thing 
stronger by cutting away part of it, but it is not 
hard to understand when explained. The matter was 
very instructive as it raised and answered new ques- 
tions of importance. 

A somewhat extended examination of books relat- 
ing to machine design discovered no information what- 
ever relating to the design of a structure likely to be 
or intended to be strained while cold beyond its elastic 
limit. In all the books looked at, stresses within the 
elastic limit of the material were alone provided for. 
Dead and live loads were both dealt with and ways for 
meeting them prescribed, but not overstrain or shock. 
Halsey’s book came out later. 


Breaks Under Static and Dynamic Stresses 


In testing or using an article to destruction by static 
stress great enough to pass the ultimate strength of 
the material, it finally gives way at the weakest point 
regardless of the relative strength of the other parts. 
It does not alter the breaking load, however much 
stronger the structure is elsewhere. A bridge or sta- 
tionary frame of a machine is but little the worse for 
being unnecessarily strong in some of its members or 
parts, except for the extra load imposed by any super- 
fluous metal. The coupler in question passed its static 
test, which was a direct pull of two engaging couplers 
coupled together, one against the other, by a good 
margin. On the other hand, in testing or using an 
article to destruction by dynamic stress or shock, if 
there is a point where it is weaker than elsewhere, 
the thing breaks there when the energy applied to it 
exceeds the energy—absorbing ability of that spot. 
The greater strength of the other parts has weakened 
the structure as a whole. 

The uniform strength demanded to give a piece 
or structure maximum endurance under dynamic stress 
does not necessarily require that the cross section be 
uniform or even of similar design throughout. But if 
the stresses are tensile and longitudinal the cross sec- 
tion is likely to be of the same shape and area from 
end to end as in the case of the bolt mentioned. If, 
however, the stresses tend to bend the piece the shape 
of the cross section may be different in the different 
parts of the piece, and the area of cross section will 
practically always diminish from the point of support 
to the point of loading, or vice versa, according to the 
way in which the load is applied. The one requisite 
is that the strength everywhere shall vary with the 
bending moment imposed by the load. 

A piece so designed will have the maximum stretch, 
or spring or “give” within the elastic limit and there- 
fore the greatest ability to absorb energy without be- 
ing bent. If of ductile material and the load passes its 
elastic limit, the piece will be overstrained, but uni- 
formly so, and the energy required to bend and then 
to break it will be the greatest possible. Conversely, 
a certain amount of dynamic energy applied may over- 
strain a structure of uniform strength and fail to do 
so with a similar one of uniform strength. 

As Professor Sweet once said (quoted by Halsey) 
when considering machine design in an allied field: 
“Cut it down where it doesn’t break.” He evidently 
had had some experience along this line but what it 
was and the existence of the apothegm were alike un- 
known to the writer at the time of the coupler test. 

A piece which has been overstrained will have a 
higher elastic limit than before, due to the cold work- 
ing, and therefore to overstrain it further a greater 
stress must be applied than for the first overstrain. 
I remember a steel peel I once had made for charging 
a steel-melting furnace by hand. It was of the same 
carbon, 0.35 per cent, as other peels we had but it 
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bent in use and lacked the spring a peel should have. 
The men therefore did not like it and used the old 
peels instead whenever they could, but occasionally 
had to fall back on the new one, so that it had some 
use, being turned over frequently to compensate for and 
straighten out the bends it acquired. In time the cold 
working from this occasional use gave it the stiffness 
required and it became a satisfactory tool. 

Another advantage from designing a structure as 
described to resist overstrain is that if moderately 
overstrained by some excessive load it will not be broken 
and may be restored to its original shape by subsequent 
hot or cold working. 


Examples in Practice 


A somewhat allied principle is involved in the manu- 
facture of small articles made from wires, bars or 
plates of metal by cold working, as by pressing or 
bending. The uniform cross section affords the uni- 
form strength desired sufficiently well, though the re- 
quirement here is that the piece shall endure the over- 
strain or cold bending incurred in its manufacture with- 
out breaking, rather than it shall have the greatest 
resistance to dynamic stress. A weak place resulting 
from a decreased cross section anywhere would be 
likely to lead to fracture in the wire or plate at that 
point when the piece is bent or worked and therefore 
could not be permitted. 

Another matter brought up by this subject is the 
importance of standard test pieces in the impact test, 
particularly as to the contour of the bottom of the 
notch in the test piece. Whether this is a V or rounded 
or square makes a great difference in the amount of 
energy it will absorb in being broken. 

The principle involved in the foregoing is simply 
that embodied in the famous poem, “The One Hoss 
Shay” of Oliver Wendell Holmes. As the deacon said, 
“The weakest part must stand the strain.” So he 
built the shay uniformly strong throughout, “neither 
less nor more” strong in any part, and the result was 
maximum service. 

The advantages from uniform strength of a struc- 
ture have been long recognized in machine design in a 
limited way in the use of fillets in re-entrant corners, 
which have been found to be weak spots when they 
exist, as in a casting, and sometimes causes of failure. 
A fillet tends to make the strength of the piece more 
uniform by adding metal to the weakest spot and hence 
better able to resist both shock and static loads. The 
fillet also tends to prevent the formation of incipient 
cracks in the corner in casting and so performs a double 
service. 

The lesson taught by all the preceding is that in 
designing all structures liable to be subjected to sudden 
stresses the most painstaking care should be exercised 
to have all the parts exactly proportioned to the stresses 
they may have to endure, so that the whole will be 
uniformly strong. 


Structures of Brittle Material 


The foregoing relates to structures of ductile ma- 
terial; but it may be worth while to consider briefly 
some made of brittle material having no ductility, or 
elastic limit aside from the tensile strength, which are 
liable to be overstrained. If a structure of such a 
material is likely to be cracked or broken in use, and 
it is impracticable to prevent such cracks by making 
the article stronger, as when it is cracked by unavoid- 
able expansion or contraction which may be uneven, 
one or both, the articles should be made in pieces suit- 
ably fastened together if necessary, as by bolts. The 
joints will allow some yielding or expansion which will 
avoid the formation of other cracks. In extreme cases 
space may be left between the parts. The joints can, 
as a rule, be so located as not to be unsightly or trouble- 
some. Cast iron bottom plates for bottom-casting 
steel ingots, which plates are unevenly heated by the 
hot steel should be so made by building them up of a 
number of castings provided with flanges for bolting 
them together. To develop the plan still further heavy 
loose channels of cast iron two inches thick or more 
may be imbedded in the bottom plate flush with its 
upper surface which channels hold the runner bricks. 
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These channels furnish a considerable part of the x 
face in contact with the hot steel and, being free 
expand, diminish the expansion of the bottom p! 
itself, and hence its liability to be cracked. Its term 
service is thereby greatly prolonged. 


Pavements in Sections 


Cement pavements for either sidewalk or street a 
usually made in separate sections for the same reaso 
If made in one large piece or monolithic they will | 
cracked by expansion and contraction due to chang 
in temperature between day and night and betwee: 
summer and winter. In this case the changes in volum 
are not uneven as in the case of the bottom plate, but 
the inability to shrink on cooling is because of the grea 
size and weight as well as lack of strength of tl 
pavement. Irregular cracks are therefore liable to ru 
through it. The principle is applied by dividing th 
pavement into blocks or sections of suitable size, sepa 
rated from each other by joints formed by paper or ta) 
or other yielding substance. If cracks are unavoidable, 
put them in at the start. 


Standard Foundry Co., Worcester, Changes 
Hands 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has purchased the Standard Foundry Co. prop 
erty on Gardner and Tainter streets, that city. The 
Standard Foundry Co. in turn has purchased the Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co. foundry property on 
Southgate and Armory streets, and will occupy same 
on or before Dec. 15. All foundry work necessary in 
connection with the products of the Whitcomb-Blaid- 
dell Machine Tool Co. and the Reed-Prentice Co., Wor- 
cester, and the Becker Milling Machine Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, hereafter will be confined to the Reed-Prentice 
Co. foundry on Gold Street, Worcester. 

The original Standard Foundry Co. property is in 
close proximity to the Crompton & Knowles plant, and 
has valuable Boston & Albany Railroad facilities. It 
is not the intention of the loom makers to operate their 
new foundry as such for the present, at least. Pos- 
sibly patterns will be stored there, and in that event 
valuable production space in the loom making plant 
will be released. The Standard Foundry Co. is a 
$40,000 corporation. Charles F. Hutchins is president 
and treasurer. Its new property consists of about 
106,000 sq. ft. of land, a main foundry approximately 
340 x 100 ft., various pattern and carpenter shops, an 
office building and several pattern storage buildings as 
well as a New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
siding. The Reed-Prentice Co. foundry has been closed 
since December, last, but as soon as possible will be 
put in operating condition. 


Townsend Co. Improvements 


Improvements and extensions now in progress at 
the plant of the Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa., will 
enable the company to double its present output of 
rivets and in point of production the company will be 
the largest in the world in the manufacture of rivets. 
Present capacity of the plant is 6000 tons of rivets 
and next spring, when it is expected the extensions will 
be completed and in operation, an output of 12,000 
tons a month will be possible. The company already 
enjoys the distinction of being the only one in the 
country which makes a complete line of rivets, its size 
range running from 3/32 in. to 1% in., the company 
using both the solid and split die. The company also 
produces wire and wire nails and the addition to its 
wire mill will permit increases to its productive capa 
ity. The company purchases its rods, but does all its 
own drawing, heating and cleaning. A 38-story con 
crete warehouse is included in the building program o! 
the company. The Townsend Co. is one of the oldest 
industrial companies in the country, having bee! 
founded more than 100 years ago. 


The National Metal Trades Association will hold its 
twenty-fourth annual convention at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on April 19, 1922. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Attitude of Steel Industry Toward Disarmament 
is Reassuring 


While the market for iron and industrial stocks continues 
» display underlying strength, the advance in values has 
slowed up considerably. In certain securities moderate re- 
ictions have resulted from selling based on dividend pros- 
ects, while disappointment over surtax legislation accounts 
for irregularity in other directions. The statements of Judge 
Gary and Charles M. Schwab before the members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute last week, dealing with 
the steel industry as related to the limitation of navies, have 
1ad a reassuring influence upon investors, as is proven by 
he relatively small amounts of steel shares finding their 
into the open market. The agreement of the railroads 
1 an immediate reduction of 10 per cent in freight rates 
n farm products for a period of six months is generally 
.ceepted among investors as a step in the direction of lower 
reights on other commodities, which should result in greater 


vay 


dustrial expansion The recovery to normal money condi- 
ons for the first time since 1915, however, is the over- 
hadowing influence upon investment buying to-day. Pur- 


hases of copper metal by manufacturers for 1922 delivery 
count in a measure for recent buying of copper shares. 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
m Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 


follows: 
\llis-Chalm. com. 34%- 36% Midvale Steel.. 24%- 25% 
\llis-Chalm. pf... 82%- 83 Nat.-Acme .....3; 12%- 13% 
\m, Can com..... 30 - 32% Nat. E. & S. com. 34%- 39% 
a eee 89 - 90 N. Y. Air Brake... 54 - 61% 
im. C. & F. com.136 -138% Nova Scotia Steel. 21%- 22% 
Am. C. & FPF. pf...113%-115% Pittsburgh Stl. pf. - $1 
Am. Loco. com... — = 93 Press. Steel com... 59%- 62 
m. LOCO. Plc ccee 108 -109 Press. Steel pf.... 90 - 95 


\m. Radiator com. 80 - 85 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 89 - 91% 
\m. Steel F. com. 28%- 32 Ry. Stl. Spg. pf...105 -107 


Am. Steel F. pf... 91 - 92 Replogle Steel..... 21 - 21% 
Bald, Loco. com.. 93 - 97% Republic com..... 4814- 50! 
seth. Steel com.. 50 - 53% Republic pf....... 8314- 85% 
seth. Stl., Cl. B.. 53%4- 57} BeOGe. COG: cccwecncs 38 - 39% 
eth. Stl., 8% pf..101%-103% eee - = 75 
hic. Pneu. Tool.. 51 - 53 Superior Steel.... — - 30% 
Colorado Fuel..... 24%- 25 Transue-Williams. — - 32% 
‘ruc. Steel com... 62%- 67% Un. Alloy Steel... 25%- 26% 
‘ruc. Steel pf..... — - 87% U. S. Pipe com... 14%- 15% 
reneral Electric..133 -137 GU. & Pepe Oh ..ce: - 46% 

No. Ore Cert.. 32%- 33% U. S. Steel com... 81%- 835% 
rulf States Steel. 38 - 40 os fare 111%-113% 
nt. Har. com..... 76%- 78% Vanadium Steel... 30%4- 32%, 
ackawanna Steel, 40%- 43 Westingh’se Elec. 46%- 47% 


Details of Merger Agreed Upon 


Details of the plan whereby the Pullman Co., Chicago, will 
sorb the Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
ive been finally worked out. Under the plan, the Pullman 

gives three shares of its stock in exchange for four shares 


Haskell & Barker stock. With the consummation of th: 
solidation, Edward F. Carry, president the Haskell & 


become president of the Pullman Co., 

icceeding John S. Runnells, who will become chairman of 
board of directors. Special meetings of the stockholders 
the two companies will be held to secure their acceptance 
the proposals. 


Car Co., will 


sarker 


Industrial Finances 


The Internationai Nickel Co., 
rating charges, federal 
vidend, for the six months 
leficit of $696,188. During 
ear the company earned a surplus 
share on the common stock. 


after allowing for all 
taxes and the preferred stock 
ended Sept. 30, last. showed 
the corresponding period last 
of $1,994,640, or $1.19 


An issue of $4,000,000 

of the Charcoal Iron of America 

y P. W. Chapman & Co., Harvey Fisk and Sons 
on Trust Co., of Detroit, at 98%, to 
cent. 


10-year first mortgage 8 per cent 
offered 
and the 


yield about 8% 


nds Co. is being 


The Durant Motor Co. of Michigan has applied to the 
Michigan Securities Commission for authorization of its 
$5,000,000 of capital stock. The main office of the company 

d its plant will be at Lansing, Mich. Edward Ver Linden, 

Lansing, is president of the concern; William C. Durant, 
‘! New York, vice-president; E. C. Shields, Lansing, sec- 

tary and treasurer. These three with Carroll Downs and 

F. Daley, both of New York, will comprise the board of 


lirectors. Mr. Ver Linden will serve as manager of the 
mpany Mr. Durant holds $1,300,000 of the stock, and 

rest, $1,000 each. No promotion stock has been issued. 
Total assets are listed at $1,437,669. 


The Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, is putting 
the market $3,278,000 of 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
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stock. The company recently purchased the manufacturing 
business of the Blue Bird Washing Machine Co. and now 
manufactures sewing machines, bicycles, electric washing 
machines, forgings and gray iron castings. The proceeds 
of the issue will be employed to liquidate any current in- 
debtedness and to provide the necessary additional working 
capital to take care of the increasing volume of business. It 
it not the intention of the company at the present time to 
make any extensions to their plant. 


On petition of the Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati, the 
Milwaukee circuit court has appointed Julius J. Goetz, 1910 
St. Paul Avenue, receiver of the Seymour Laboratories Units, 
Inc., 3009 Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee, manufacturer of auto- 
motive parts, chiefly piston rings. The plant is being kept 


in operation temporarily. 


A committee of representatives of principal creditors of 
John Forge Co., Milwaukee, bankrgpt 
filed a plan of reorganizafion with the referee in bankruptcy, 
proposing to form the United States Forge Co., Milwaukee, 
to assume the and liabilities of the defunct corpora- 
tion The Obenberger company failed in January witn li 
abilities of $858,972 and assets of $1,778,329. The committee 
reports that the tangible assets of the proposed new corpora- 
tion will be $1,170,000 and quick assets, $539,000. The re- 
organization contemplates an authorized capitalization con- 
sisting of $350,000 of 10-year, 6 per cent first mortgage bonds ; 
mortgage, l5-year, 6% per cent 
$375,000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and 500,500 
stock having no par value. 


Tool Works, 


$25,000 to 


the Obenberger has 


assets 


$300,000 of second bonds; 


shares of common 


The 
Mass., 
additional 


Reed Small 
from 
the 
capital is to 


Worcester, 
$65,000, the 
The 
working 


capital of the 
been increased 
$40,000 being in 


the additional 


has 
of common stock 


provide 


form 
purpose of 
capital 


Stockholders of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation have 


ratified an increase in the share capitalization from 350,000 


to 700,000 shares, no par value. 
A banking concern has purchased $12,000,000 first mort- 
gage 7 per cent serial bonds maturing in 1922 to 1946 of 


the General Motors Building Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the General Motors Corporation. 
The directors of the Metz Co., Waltham, Mass., auto- 


mobiles, due to an accumulation of undivided profits here- 
tofore made by the company and holding of property in 
liabilities, have voted to increase the capitaliza- 
tion from $500,000 to $925,000, or 4250 of preferred 
stock. They voted to the and old stock 
remaining unsold among common stockholders in the ratio 
of 2% shares for each one held, and the balance to be kept 
on sale for cash. The distribution represents a 250 per 
stock dividend. The directors last February took 
action but failed to file notice of same with the 
of Massachusetts within 30 Their action 
void 


excess of 
shares 
divide 


also new 


cent 
similar 
secretary days. 


therefore became 


The directors of 
field, Mass., passed 
on the preferred stock due Nov. 1. L. J. 
letter to the stockholders says: “‘At the of the 
organization of your company in November, 1919, provision 
was made through a trust agreement for a fund to be used 
in the payment of $7 per share annually to the preferred 


Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., Spring- 
the quarterly dividend of 91.75 a share 
Belknap, president, 


in a time 


shareholders during the construction period. The amount 
so set aside provided for five payments which have been 
made at regular quarterly intervals up to Aug. 1, 1921, 


from which date dividends on the stock become cumulative. 
Your plant reached a basis of output on May 1 in accordance 
with the schedule of operations as originally planned. 
While the earnings of your company from this date have 
created a surplus, your directors do not feel that it would 
be good judgment in view of the present depressed busi- 
ness conditions and in view of deferred charges incurred 
during the construction, to inaugurate the payments of 
dividends at this time.” 


The shareholders of the Gillette Safety Razor Co., Bos- 
ton, have ratified an increase in the capital stock from 
250,000 to 500,000 shares, no par value. The payment of 
a stock dividend Dec. 19. amounting to 10 per cent to holders 
of record Dec. 12, was also approved 


The directors of the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., belting, have voted to defer the preferred stock divi- 
dend due at this time. Three months ago a scrip dividend of 


1% per cent was declared. 


Linfield Myers, president of the Madison County Trust 
Co., has been appointed receiver for the Buckeye Mfg. Co., 
Anderson, Ind. The company manufactures tractors. 

The Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich., has declared a 
dividend of 1% per cent on the preferred “A"’ stock, payable 
Dec. 31. 
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IMPROVEMENT SLOW 


A Few More Favorable Factors, However, 
in Machine-Tool Situation 


Railroads Buying in a Small Way—Hopes Enter- 
tained for Increased Business from Carriers 


Despite the lack of decided improvement in the ma- 
chine-tool situation, the trend toward betterment is 
discernible. More inquiries are being received in some 
markets and sales, too, are more frequent. Second- 
hand tools are in greater demand than new tools, but 
this is not regarded unfavorably by the tool manufac- 
turers, as the stocks of used tools must be considerably 
reduced before any marked increase in sales of new 
tools can be expected. 

Railroads continue to buy in a small way, usually 


New York 


New York, Nov. 22 


Machine-tool buying shows no improvement. The demand 


single tools, and second-hand machines 


Buyers are 


is almost entire lv for 


are usually preferred seeking bargains and are 


shopping around a good deal to find what they want. A few 
railroad orders are being placed, but the volume is almost 
negligible compared with actual requirements of the roads 
The Southern Pacific has bought a radial drill The Mer- 
chants’ Despatch Transportation Co., East Rochester, N. Y., 
has bought three cranes, a drop hammer and other tools 
The company manufactures refrigerator cars 


The market for all types of cranes is quiet, activity being 


largely confined to negotiations on old inquiries, which in- 
clude the cranes for the Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I., and the American Car & Foundry Co 
Price continues the greatest factor in crane purchases and 
in this respect quotations are probably as near or nearer 


manufacture Calculat 


lic. 


orders have 


the pre-war level as in any line of 


ing on a basis of price per lb., 10c., and 12c. is the 


average with many companies, while been booked 


as low as 9c. The award of the 34 cranes for the 
New York 
made The low bidder was Hey] & Patterson 


New York, 


gantry 
Stapleton, S. I., has not yet 
90 West Street, 


City piers at been 


inquiries is a 15-ton, 50-ft. boom locomotive 


through the Con- 


Among current 


crane for coal handling, being purchased 


solidated Products Co., 38 Park Row, New York 3ids for 
furnishing a 10-ton ‘and a 40-ton crane, about 57-ft. 10-in 
span, second-hand, are being accepted by the Florence Pipe 


& Machine Co., Florence, N. J These are to be 
3-motor, direct current, 220 
Selbach & Mayer, 601 Twenty-se: 
PGs. aes 


3-motor or 


Foundry 
volts for machine shop service 
ond Street, West New York 
have been accepting quotations on a 5-ton, 50-ft. span, 
The Bureau of Supplies and 
Navy Department, Washington, has issued a call 
for bids on 177 chain hoists for Eastern and Western yards, 
closing Dec. 13, schedule 9065. The Navy Department closed 
bids Nov. 22, on 258 chain and Western 
yards. The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., has sold six elec- 
tric hoists of 2-ton and 4-ton capacity to the American 
motive Co. for Schenectady, N. Y. 
25-ton, 50-ft. and 70-ft 
Kenwood Bridge Co., 
boom locomotive crane to the 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


hand-power crane 
Accounts, 


hoists for Eastern 
Loco- 
The Industrial Works have 
boom locomotive crane to the 
Chicago, and a 40-ton, 50-ft. and 70-ft 
Mount Bridge Co., 


sold a 


Vernon 


building for automobile service 
and repairs will be constructed by the Willow Brook Dairy 
Co., 5 South Fulton Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., in con- 
nection with its new plant, to cost about $300,000. 


A one-story mechanical 


Machinery of the Dressel Mfg. Corporation, 3868 Park 
Avenue, New York, manufacturer of railroad lighting equip- 
ment, etc., will be sold to 


close the business. 





a machine or two at a time, but there are expectatio: 
that the carriers will become a more important facto 
in the market. Recently published lists of the Lacke 
wanna, Erie and Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad 
have not been acted upon, but some of this busines 
may develop before the end of the year. The Sant 
Fe road has put out additional inquiries for severa 
machines. The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michiga: 
City, Ind., which has recently taken several contract 
for cars, has inquired for about a dozen fabricating 
machines. 

The General Motors Corporation, which inquired for 
11 tools for its Dayton, Ohio, plant, is expected to buy 
soon. A West Virginia manufacturer has bought eight 
used tools. A Cincinnati machine-tool builder received 
an order for nine tools from the New Orleans schools 

Bids will be opened this week by the Western Pen- 
etentiary at Pittsburgh on a list of tools and awards 
will probably follow soon afterward. 

Gradual increase in operations at some New England 
machine-tool plants is reported. 


The Charles G. Hupfel Brewing Co., 229 East Thirty-eight) 
Street, New York, is completing plans for extensions and 
improvements in its ice-manufacturing plant on East Thirty- 
eighth Street, to cost about $60,000. Bruno W. Berger, 121 
tible House, is architect. C. G. Hupfel is president. 

The Interboro Hoist & Body Co., Williams Street, Long 
Island City, has leased the ground floor of the reinforced- 
concrete factory now being erected at Borden Avenue and 
Van Dam Street, Long Island City, for new works. 


Murray Hulbert, Commissioner of Docks, Municipal Build- 
ing, New York, is developing plans for the improvement of 
the waterfront at Flushing Bay, L. I., to include a plat- 
form wharfage about 8000 ft. in length, to be provided wit! 


traveling and revolving cranes. Other freight-handling ma 


chinery will be installed The project is estimated to cost 
$3,000,000. 

W. A. Jones, Washington and King streets, Mt. Holl) 
N. J... will commence the immediate erection of a one-stor 


automobile service and repair works, 100 x 200 ft., estimate 


to cost $60,000 


New 


9( 


The Fulton Ice Co., Inc., 18 East Forty-first Street, 
York, will take bids at once for its two-story plant, 50 x 
ft., at 138-40 Cherry Street, to cost about $100,000 with ma- 
chinery. Milton H. McGuire, 315 Fifth Avenue, is architect 

The Inter City Fuel Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
is taking bids for its two-story automobile service and re 
pall cars at 23-25 East Twenty-nint 
Street, to be 50 x 100 ft., and estimated to cost about $45,00( 
Klapp, Brinkerhoff & Douglass, 84 Pine Street, are 
architects. 

The State Ice Mfg. Corporation, New York, recently or- 
ganized, represented by Schwartz & Jakobson, 150 Nassau 
Street, has acquired property on Stanton Street, 200 x 200 
ft., for the ice-manufacturing 


York 
works for 


company 


Parsons, 


construction of a one-story 


plant, estimated to cost about $500,000 with machinery 
Work will commence at an early date. 

The Weehawken Dry Dock Co., Weehawken, N. J., has 
made a proposal to the board of city commissioners, Jerse 


City, N. J., for a lease of a portion of the South Cove, nea 
Henderson Street and the Morris Canal, as a site for a new 


shipbuilding and repair plant, estimated to cost about 
$300,000. 
Bids will be asked at once by Koch & Wagner, arch! 


tects, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, for a one-story automobilé 


service and repair building, 158 x 215 ft., at Ridgewood 


L. I., to cost about $100,000. It will be built by the H. C 
Bohack Co., 2191 Broadway, Brooklyn, for company cars 
and trucks. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Co., 45 East Forty-second Stre¢ 


New York, has awarded contract to the Turner Construc 
tion Co., 244 Madison Avenue, for its one-story ice-manu 
facturing plant at 1147 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washing 
ton, 82 x 100 ft., to cost about $80,000. 


The Metropolitan Roofing Material Co., 214 East 135th 


Street, New York, has plans under way for a one-story fac 
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tory, 100 x 100 ft.. on 137th Street. Albert E. Davis, 258 
East 138th Street, is architect. 

The Davis Transportation Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y., has 
»warded contract to Acampora Brothers, 39 Ward Avenue, 


for a one-story motor service and repair building, 54 x 100 
ft Charles A. Lupprian, 458 Main Street, New 
N. Y., is architect. 
The Paul E. Flotron Co., Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, 
is contemplating the erection of a new ice-manufacturing 
int at Pleasantville, N. J., with initial daily capacity of 


Rochelle, 


tons. It will be three-stories, 100 x 130 ft. 

The Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, 
N. J., has awarded a contract to the Austin Co., Bulletin 
Ruilding, Philadelphia, for a one-story machine shop, 60 x 


50 ft Cc. L. Reeves is superintendent. 

Property at 242-68 Thomas Street, Newark, N. J 
‘quired by Hilmer M. Brooklyn, as a site for a 
int to manufacture heavy machinery for use in boiler and 


Plans will be prepared at once. 


. has deen 
Nelson, 


nk shops. 


Hedges & Brother, 10 Railroad Place, Newark, manu- 
cturers of valves, piping and kindred steam and water 
vecialties have awarded contract to A. C. Windsor, 263 
Washington Avenue, for a two-story plant at 105-7 South 
street, to cost about $22,000 

For use as a service works in connection with its new 
itomobile manufacturing plant in the Belleville section, the 


sey Motor Car Co., 25 Branford Place, Newark, has leased 
building at 496-8 Central Avenue, 

The Ingram Motor Co., Harbor, N. J.., 
und at once for a automobile 
x 2 ft., at Norfolk Atlantic 
president. 


break 
plant, 
Joseph A. 


will 
motor 
avenues. 


Egg 
two-story 
and 
ram is 
The Palmyra Motor Co., 
T.. has awarded George W. Shaner & Sons. 
Imyra, for a one and two-story service and repair works, 
x 110 ft. C. B. McCoy is head. 


115-17 
a contract to 


Broad Street, Palmyra 


Chicago 
Nov. 21. 
best 


CHICAGO, 


A number of 


local dealers report having booked the 


s business for several months. Orders are principally 
single machines and come from miscellaneous sources 
ries are also more numerous. While no further rail- 


buying is reported, the Santa Fe has put out the fol- 
ig additional inquiries: Two 20-in. x 12-ft. engine lathes, 
{2-in. squaring shear, one 8-ft. boilermaker’s flanging 

one No. 3 Norton, or equivalent, double emery grinder 


1%4-in. spindle and 24-in. wheel, one 250-hp. trip ham- 

The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
h recently received large orders for freight cars, has 
ed the following list: 


me 12-ft. gate shear for %-in. plate 
*,-in. 


One horizontal punch machine for %-in. steel. 


vo sing'e three-gang punches canac'ts 


One gang punch machine with 10 ft. between housing 
‘ine No 9 Williams-White bu!ldozer 
One 750-ton Bliss track. 


['wo 96-in. deep gap pit riveters, with capacity for %-in. 


wo 48-in. shallow gap side riveters, %-in. rivet ca- 


One drawbar riveting machine. 


Two Allen compress riveters. 
Two Allen pinch bug riveters 
The Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, has withdrawn 


nquiry for three engine lathes. 

vy Works, Clayworks, Iowa, is in the market for a 48-in. x 

or 20-ft. engine lathe. The National Supply Co., Toledo, 
wants a used 24-in. Steinle turret lathe. 

The Herz Bed Co., 
been 

ture 

ft 


The Johnston Brothers 


2318 Southwestern Avenue, Chicago 
incorporated with $75,000 capital stock to manu- 

spring beds, day beds, etc. It has leased 35,000 
at the above address and has purchased the necessary 
ng bed machinery. The officers are Gene Herz, president, 


R. J. Rosenberg, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Herz 
for 15 years connected with the Englander Spring 
ed Co. 
The National Simplex Crane Engineering Co., 612 West 


lams Street, Chicago, has been incorporated with $200.000 
pital stock to manufacture cranes for materia] lifting or 
icket work, and is looking for a site for the erection of a 


nt The officers are: President, William J. Fortune; 

e-president and treasurer, Mortimer B. Flynn; secretary, 
Willis D. Nance. 

The Montrose Sheet Metal Works, 4616 North Clark 


“treet, Chicago, has let contract for a one-story shop, 23 x 
30 ft., to cost $5,000. 


Ronneberg, Pierce & Hauber, architects, 10 South La Salle 
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Street, Chicago, are 


receiving bids on a one-story battery 
Service station, 50 x 60 and 100 ft., for John Richards on 
Northwestern Avenue near Addison Street. to cost $15,000. 

The Ideal Book Builders, publishers, 9 South Clinton 


Street, Chicago, have let a contract for a three-story plant, 
44 x 140 ft., at 4311-13 Ravenswood Avenue, to cost $40,000. 

The Minneapolis & St. Railroad contemplates the 
construction of a one-story repair shop at its Cedar Lake 
shops, Minneapolis. 

Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 
constructing a one-story 
22,000 sq. ft. on the south 
west of Spaulding Avenue. 
Centralia, Il., 
106 ft., to 


Louis 


The G. A 
Chicago, is 


3051 West Lake Street, 
office and factory. con- 


taining side of Harrison Street, 


50 ft 


J Longfield, 
story 


has let contract for a 
$40,000 


two- 
garage, S50 & 

The Duluth 
Duluth, Minn., has let 
100 x 140 ft., to 

The Woodruff & 
of castings. etc., 
draulic Stone & 
Street. for a 


cost 
Auto Exchange Co., 201 East First 
contract for a 
$60,000. 


Street 
two-story garage 
cost 
Edwards Co., Elgin, Il., 
has awarded contract to the 
Construction Co., 24 South 


one-story addition, 50 x 


manufacturer 
Illinois Hy- 
Twenty-first 


foundry 100 ft., to 


cost about $13,000. 
The Zeigler Ice & Bottling Co., Zeigler, Ill., is planning 
for a new one-story ice-manufacturing factory, 92 x 95 ft 


estimated to $50,000. 


The Nebraska Power Co., Electric Building, Omaha, Neb., 
will build a new power house on North Thirty-ninth Street 
Plans have been prepared. 


The 


cost about 


Handy Sack Baler Co. Eleventh Street and Ninth 
Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturer of sack-filling 
machines, will build a one-story and basement addition, 
26 x 60 ft J. C. Fulkerson is general manager 


The Great 
Minn 


Northern Power Co., Alworth Building, Duluth 


has 


plans under way for a new electric generating 
plant in the vicinity of Fond du Lac, Minn., estimated to 
cost.in excess of $750,000. 
Farm Implement News i publication wit offices 


Masonic Temple, Chicago, is inquiring, in behalf of a client, 
for the following second-hand machines for export to Sweden 
No. 3 or No. 4 190-lb. Bradley hammer, No. 5 
or No. 7 drop hammer, one tempering press for mold- 
boards, etc., plow jointer, plow grinding stand, plow polish- 

clothing polishing Quotations 
addressed to “Plow Machinery,"’ care of that pub- 


bulldozer, 
rope 


ing stand, 
should be 
lication 


wheels, 3 x 20. 


New England 


Boston, 


Nov, 21 
The machine-tool market continues sow, business the past 
scattered new 
latter Numerous prospective 
local dealers no action will be 
inventory time, and no new inquiries 
Sales the past week include a new 16-in. 
x 10-ft. quick change lathe to a Maine shipbuilding company, 
13-in. x 5-ft. lathe to Maine f 
i-ft. lathes to nearby interests and a 2-in. pipe machine toa 
textile machine manufacturer. The United Injector Co., 
Boston, bought new turret lathe equipment, and the Amert- 
in Optica Co Southbridge. 
The 

on used screw 


used 
pur- 
taken 


confined to sales of and 
the 


informed 


week being 
equipment, 
chasers have 
until after 
have developed. 


mostly 


Jan. 1 or 


another concern our %-in. x 


Mass one-sp ndjie 4 ne 
closed 
Velding 
two used 
manufac- 


tools American Wringer Co., Providence, has 


Waterhouse 
lathes and 


machine equipment, the 
used 14-in. Reed 


lathes, while 


Co., Boston, on three 


Porter-Cable production a Boston 


turer took a 14-in. x 6-ft. lathe, plain milling machine and 
a drill press, all used equipment. A central Massachusetts 
manufacturer bought used No. 2 Brown & Sharpe motor 


driven surface grinding equipment and a two-spindle drill. 
New England 
gradually increasing their activities 


Some manufacturers of machine tools are 


The plant of the Putnam 


Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
after a long period of inactivity has resumed. A central 
Massachusetts maker of drilling equipment is operating five 


week with 
business in 


days a reduced forces and securing considerable 
machines in the Detroit and other 
A producer of lathes is gradually increasing working 
forces and is operating nine hours per day, five days a week 
of the largest grinding machine manufacturers is also 
increasing its working force, now employing close to 900 
whereas only a few months ago less than half that number 
employed, While some concerns report no increased 
activity, practically all machinery makers say in- 


special dis- 


tricts. 


One 


were 
p'ant 


quiries are very much better and the prospects for business 
early in 1922 are highly encouraging. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. is in the market for 
an 18-in. lathe. Bids will be asked early in 1922 on the fol- 
lowing wood-working and machine shop equipment for a new 
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Newton, Mass., school: Three Ames bench lathes, two Ames 
bench millers, one Burke 10-in. motor-driven drill press, one 
Webster & Perks motor-driven tool grinder, three Blount 
motor-driven lathes, one American 6-in. bench jointer and one 
6-in. motor-driven bench saw. 


A Central Western manufacturer of cone driven milling 
machines has announced a further reduction in prices of 
approximately 15 per cent. 

Machinists’ forged clamps have been reduced 10 per cent, 
also drop forged wrenches and copper oil cans. 


A central Massachusetts foundry purchased sand cutting 
equipment, but the melters as a rule are not inquiring for 
new machinery. 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Beacon Street, Boston, en- 
gineers, are taking bids on a pier approximately 1000 ft. 
long for Portland, Me., the erection of which is contemplated 
by the State. Present plans call for some lifting equipment. 


The Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., skates, etc., 
will erect a two-story, 60 x 100 ft. addition to its manufac- 
turing plant, as well as a 60 x 200 ft. unit for storage 
purposes. The company is operating full and recently 
bought some machine tool equipment. 


The O. B. Herlth Mfg. Co., Inc., 32 Union Place, Hart- 
ford, Conn., special machinery, cutting tools and automobile 
accessories, has purchased land east of Windsor Street on 
which it proposes to erect a plant at an early date. Details 
have not yet been worked out. 


Irving W. Reed, Boothbay Harbor, Me., and Fred M. Cook, 
naval architect, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of the Reed-Cook Con- 
struction Co. for the purpose of constructing yachts and 
other craft. The East Coast Ship Co., Boothbay Harbor 
plant has been acquired. 

Plans have been completed for a one-story, 30 x 60-ft 
machine shop and foundry for Flink & Olson, 518 Page Boule- 
vard, Springfield, Mass 

The Reed-Cook Construction Co., Boothbay, Me., recently 
organized, has acquired the local shipyard of the East Coast 
Ship Co., which it will operate. The company is headed 
by Irving W. Reed, Boothbay and Fred M. Cook. naval 
architect, formerly connected with the Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Me. 

Bateman & Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., manufacturer 
of agricultural implements and equipment, operating the 
Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., has arranged for a 
bond issue of $700,000, the proceeds to be used for general 
operations, extensions, etc. 

The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. L., 
is contracting for a number of traveling cranes. 

Flink & Olson, 518 Page Boulevard, Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of mechanical specialties, have had plans 
prepared for a one-story machine shop and foundry, 30 x 
60 ft Stuart & Tessier, 94 State Street, are architects. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., is 
considering preliminary plans for the erection of an addition 
to its plant to cost about $100,000. 


The Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cambridge, Mass., has 
made application for permission to issue capital stock to 
the amount of $450,000, the proceeds to be used for general 
operations, purchase of additional property, and extensions 
and improvements to plants and system. Plans are being 
drawn for a power house addition, 90 x 180 ft. 

A machine and repair shop will be installed in the one- 
story automobile service building to be erected by A. A. 
Mills, 80 West Main Street, New Britain, Conn. Plans have 
been completed. 

The M. M. Howe Co., Providence, R. I., operating an 
automobile repair plant at 417 Fountain Street, will break 
ground at once for a new one-story plant, 60 x 130 ft., with 
extension, 40 x 50 ft. The C. I. Bigney Construction Co., 
357 Westminster Street, is contractor. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21 

The H. Brinton Co., 213 Race Street, Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of knitting machinery and parts, has filed plans 
for a two-story, steel and concrete works, 60 x 300 ft., and 
one-story structure, 80 x 140 ft., to cost $234,000. The 
William Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch Street, is contractor. 

The Electric Storage jattery Co., Nineteenth and 
Allegheny streets, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract to 
the William Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch Street, for a 
one-story addition, 31 x 104 ft. 

The Farmers Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, care of 
Ophuls, Hil! & McCreery, Inc., 112 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, engineer, has plans under way for a four-story 
jce and cold storage plant, 90 x 100 ft., at Levich, Milner 
and Delaware streets. Bids will be asked at an early date. 


November 24, 19°); 


Metalworking and woodworking machinery at the | 
of the Keystone Woodenware Co., 617-21 Reed Str 
Philadelphia, will be sold at a receiver’s sale on Nov. 29 


The Energy Elevator Co., 214 New Street, Philadel; 
manufacturer of freight elevators and appurtenances, 
acquired property adjoining its plant for extensions. It 
provide a total plant frontage of 93 ft. and depth of 54 ft 

Ovens, power plant equipment, conveyors, etc., will 
installed in the extensions to be made to the baking p! 
of J, S. Ivins Sons, Inc., 627 North Broad Street, Ph 
delphia, to triple the present capacity. It has acqui 
adjoining property at 619-25 North Broad Street, and t} 
structures will be immediately remodeled. The extensi 
will be five-stories, providing about 100,000 sq. ft. of tota 
floor space. Howard S. Roberts is president. 

The Quaker City Iron Works, Tioga and Edgemont 
streets, Philadelphia, have filed plans for a one-story additio 
to be used as a boiler shop. 

The Fanning-Schuett Engineering Co., 502 Ruscom!t 
Street, Philadelphia, has taken bids for a one-story machine 
shop, at Third and Cayuga streets. 


Jacob K. Altemus, 2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
manufacturer of machinery and parts, has acquired the 
three-story factory on North American Street, 85 x 113 ft., 
for $47,250, and will use it for expansion, 


The Escourt Hotel Supply Co., 910 Ridge Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, has acquired property at 913-15 Ridge Avenue, for 
a new cold storage plant, estimated to cost in excess of 
$50,000. Plans will be drawn at an early date. 

James J. O’Brien, trustee in bankruptcy for the Frid 
Fmgineering Co., 2320 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, wil! 
dispose of the machinery and property of the company 

The Borough Council, Lansdale, Pa., is considering the 
installation of new power equipment at the municipal 
electric power plant. Superintendent Durk is in charge. 

The Board of Trustees, Harrisburg State Hospital, Harris- 
burg, Pa., is taking bids until Nov. 30, for boiler feed 
pump, circulating pump, hot water heater, water softening 
system, feed water filter, piping, fittings, etc., for installa- 
tion at the power house. E. M. Green is superintendent. 


The Department of Public Grounds and Buildings, Harris- 
burg, Pa., will soon take bids for a one-story machine 
repair and service building. Frank G. Fahnestock, Patriot 
Building, is architect. 

The City’ Council, Harrisburg, Pa., has awarded contract 
to John H. Wickersham, Lancaster, Pa., for a new power 
house at the waterworks pumping plant, with installation of 
pumping and other machinery, to cost $243,622. 

F. A. Seiberling, head of the New Castle Tire & Rubber 
Co., New Castle, Pa., and formerly president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has incorporated the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., under Delaware laws, with capital of 
$55,000,000, to manufacture tires and other rubber goods 
The new organization has concluded negotiations with the 
Portage Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for the purchase 
of its plant and property, now under receivership, for close 
to $1,000,000. It will be operated as one of the company 
units, as will also the New Castle works. Mr. Seiberling 
is president of the new company. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Nov. 21 


The War Department, Washington, will discontinue all 
operations at the plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, and the property will be placed on the 
market. 

William J. Connors, head of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, has leased the 
local car repair shops of the New York Central Railroad Co., 
at East Buffalo, and will onverate the plant as the W. J. Con 
nors Car Shops. The shops have been closed for about nine 
months. 


The New Process Gear Corporation, 500 Plum Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., a subsidiary of the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has taken an order for the manufacture of a 
large quantity of differential gears for the Durant Motors, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent Ice Co., Grant Building, Oswego, N. Y., 
is contemplating the erection of a new cold storage plant at 
Furnace Station, near Oswego. 

The Precision Engineering Co., Hopkins Avenue, James- 
town, N. Y., is said to be planning to rebuild the portion of 
its factory recently destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$22,000. 

The Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Co., St. Catharine's, Ont. 
has received an order for the construction of traction equip- 
ment for the new hydroradial cars for Windsor and Guelph 
The plant has been closed for several months. 
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Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 21 
The volume of machine-tool business continues to make 
mall but steady gains. November sales of milling machines 
re showing an increase over October, sustaining the gain 
stablished each month since July, the low point. Business 
mes from a Wide variety of sources and is confined to single 
ols specifying quick shipment. However, a call for special 
types of equipment is increasing and is expected soon to 
ive some effect on production. Local manufacturers of 
enerating equipment report improvement in business through 
better ability of private and public utilities to finance 
rojected improvements and extensions. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, the past week 
ooked an order for seven 23,000-k.v.a. waterwheel type 
enerators, with direct-connected exciters, for the Southern 
ower Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 


The Wetmore Reamer Co., 60-64 Twenty-seventh Street, 
the Wisconsin Tool & Supply Co, 210 Sycamore Street, 
Milwaukee, have been consolidated by a reorganization and 
vill hereafter be operated under the name of the Wetmore 
reamer Co., with the following officers President and gen- 
il manager, Edward J. Waltzer; vice-president, Charles G 
ster; secretary, Charles F. Puls, Jr.; treasurer, Carl A. 
ter; general superintendent, Edward D. Johnson The 
Wisconsin Tool & Supply Co. manufactures special tools, jigs, 
es, fixtures and thread gages, and for several years was 
inder the general management of Edward J. Waltzer, pres!- 
it, who assumes similar duties under the consolidation. 
Wetmore company manufactures expanding reamers, in- 
iding cylinder reaming sets. The Wetmore Reamer Co. will 
cialize in the manufacture of expanding reamers for high- 
ed and quantity production work and expanding machine 
imers under 1 in., which have been developed in the last 
<x weeks. It will continue to build tools, dies, fixtures and 
ecial thread gages developed by the Wisconsin Tool & 
ply Co. Operations have been consolidated in a plant 
ted a year and a half ago on Twenty-seventh Street. 


The Nelson Machinery Exchange, Pearl and Walnut 
reets, Green Bay, Wis., jobber, dealer and repairer of ma- 
ine tools and industrial equipment, has started work on an 
ldition, the third within three years. It will be used largely 
r display purposes and upon its completion the present 
iow rooms will be converted into a shop addition, providing 
bout 3000 sq. ft. for manufacturing and repair work. 


The Lincoln Foundry Co.. Merrill, Wis., has been organized 
Edward Heldt and Son, Harold Heldt, both connected for 
any years with foundries in Merrill, Antigo, Winona and 
her cities. It has broken ground for a new shop, 35 x 100 
one story, to be equipped with one cupola and two brass 
urnaces, and will be ready to melt iron about Dec. 10, and 
bronze, brass and aluminum about Jan. 1. Gray iron and 
semi-steel castings will be made at the start. Early in the 
ring additional buildings will be erected. The site is 200 x 
600 ft. 

The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis., sustained an 
stimated loss of $225,000 by fire on Nov. 14 when an old 

tory building was almost totally destroyed, together with 

completed trucks, as many in process, and considerable 
iterial. Most of the equipment was ruined. The wagon 
lepartment and other buildings were saved. The concern in- 
tended to erect a new motor truck factory department during 

2 and will now advance the project. In the meantime 
the truck processes will be carried on in parts of the wagon 
ind sleigh shops. F. J. Vea is president and general man- 
iger and also head of the Great Lakes Malleable Co., 715 

inton Street, Milwaukee. 

The Gold Seal Battery Co., Green Bay, Wis., has been in- 

porated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 

ge batteries and other electrical appurtenances The 
rganization was formed early this year and has been in 
duction for some time in leased quarters It is planned 
erect a new factory in 1922 or erect additions to the 
sent plant John Brogan, G. W. Kennedy and A. B. Fon- 
ne, all of Green Bay, are the principals 

The Elto Outboard Motor Co., Milwaukee, has been char- 

ed with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture en- 

eines, machinery, ete., principally the production of quick 
letachable gasoline motors for application to rowboats, 
inoes, ete. It succeeds to the business established in the 
Manufacturers Home Building, 62 Mason Street, within the 
past year by Ole Evinrude, 413 Kenwood Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee, inventor of the outboard motor and founder of the 
original Evinrude Motor Co. In the spring it is intended to 
purchase a factory or build a new shop, but details have not 
been determined. 

The Board of Education, Birchwood, Wis., has let the 
Feneral contract to Schaefer & Olson, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
for a two-story brick and concrete high schol and junior 
vocational training institute, 65 x 160 ft.,. estimated to cost 
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with equipment about $100,000. The architect is Edward 
Tough, Madison, Wis. 

The Instant Heat Co. of America, Appleton, Wis., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Albert H. Krug- 
meier, L. E. Richardson and Herbert H. Pelkey, all of Apple- 
ton, representing a group which recently acquired the plant 


and other assets of the defunct Instant Wonder Heat Co. of * 


Appleton. The new corporation will continue the manufac- 
ture of metal flasks and bottles automatically heating liquids 
through chemical compounds within walls of the container. 

The Schpaatz Mfg. Co. of Grafton, Wis., has been granted 
a charter to engage in general manufacturing, principally 
automobile, tractor and farm operating equipment parts and 
accessories The capital stock is $25.000 and the incorpora- 
tors are Otto Kohlwey and Arthur Schpaatz, Grafton, and 
Oscar A. Mathes, Milwaukee A shop building has been 
leased and equipment is now being installed. 

The K. O. Muehlberg Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has been or- 
ganized by Karl O. Muehlberg with $60,000 capital stock to 
take over and develop his business of manufacturing boring 
and reaming machines and tools and expects to start work 
Dec. 1 on foundations for a new machine shop, 50 x 100 ft., 
to be ready for occupancy about April 15 The general 
contract has been let to Frank Drumm, local. 

Winther Motors, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., a recent consolida- 
tion of the Winther Motor Co.. Marwin Truck Corporation 
and Kenosha Wheel & Axle Co., is erecting a one-story addi- 
tion, 62 x 386 ft., with sawtooth roof, as the first of a series 
of extensions of the main factory. Details of future addi- 
tions have not been divulged Martin P. Winther is president 
and general manager. 

The Wadhams Oi! Co., 359 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, has 
awarded contracts for the construction of a new refinery 
group costing about $275,000, at Thirty-third Avenue and 
Burnham Street, to consist of a main building, 100 x 155 ft., 
a tank house, 85 x 110 ft., and a power plant, 30 x 50 ft., 
all of reinforced concrete, with steel sash The general con- 
tract has been let to C. B. Danielson, 638 Mineral Street 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 21! 


The story of the machine tool and equipment market is 
one of hope deferred. Inquiries are numerous enough, but 
in most instances are for preliminary price information or 
new quotations against old projects, and little actual busi- 
ness is developing. The gereral belief here is that few 
orders are likely to be placed during the remainder of the 
year. The fact, however, that price information is being 
sought encourages the expectation that the turn of the new 
year will bring the orders Bids for the tools for the 
Western Penitentiary will be opened late this week, and an 
award probably will follow soon. Illustrative of the fact 
that inquiries are fairly numerous, the representative of 
one crane company since the first of the month has had 
inquiries for no less than 15 cranes. This is probably 
somewhat above the average because a good many prospec- 
tive buyers know the makes of cranes best adapted to 
their requirements and consequently send out inquiries to 
a selected list of makers. 

The Seaman Implement Co., 735 Third Avenue, Hunt- 
ington. W. Va., advises that it is in the market for severa 
second-hand boilers and wood-working machines 


The Aluminum Co. of America, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has preliminary plans under way for a hydroelectric 
generating plant in the vicinity of Long Sault Rapids, N. Y. 
J. W. Rickey, Oliver Building. is engineer for t oject 

The Wilkinsburg Ice Co., Centre Street, Wilkinsburg, Pa.. 
has completed plans for a one-story ice plant, 85 x 105 ft., 
and power house at Turtle Creek, Pa. 

The West Penn Power Co., West Penn Power Building. 
Pittsburgh, is arranging for the operation of an électric 
power plant at Grafton, W. Va., and will make a number 
if extensions in its lines. The company w ’ i 1 nurnbe 
of machine tools at its shops. 

The Keystone Rubber Mfg. Co., 1413 Fast Eleventh Street. 
Erie, Pa., has awarded a contract to A. W. Tuttle, 618 East 
Seventeenth Street, for rebuilding its plant, destroyed by 
fire several months ago. It will be three-stories, 65 x 120 
ft. Joseph R. Mooney is president 


Fire, Nov. 16, destroyed the tipple at the plant of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., near Fayette City, Pa.. with loss 
estimated at about $25,000. 


The American Car & Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, is planning for extensions and improvements at its 
branch plant at Huntington, W. Va., estimated to cost about 
$200,000. 

J. H. Smith, St. Albans, W. Va., is planning to rebuild 
the automobile and service building, operated by the 
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St. Albans Garage, recently destroyed by fire with loss 
estimated at about $60,000. 


The Mary Elizabeth Coal Co., First National Bank Build- 
ing, Huntington, W. Va., is planning for the installation of 
electrical equipment, mechanical equipment and mining ma- 
chinery in the vicinity of McGraws, W. Va. Bids will be 
asked early in the year. H. L. Cox is vice-president and 
general manager. 

The Cherry River Paper Co., Richwood, W. Va., has 
commissioned J. H. Wallace, 5 Beekman Street, New York, 
engineer, to prepare plans for its one-story power plant, 
40 x 150 ft., estimated to cost about $250,000. George Snyder 
is assistant superintendent. 


The Elkins Power Co., Elkins, W. Va., is planning for 
the installation of additional machinery in its power plant 
for increased electric generation. The company recently in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 for expansion. 
C..C. Bosworth is general manager and engineer. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 21. 

The Curran Motor Radiator Co., 401 Calvert Building, has 
acquired property at the foot of Hanover Street for a new 
plant to manufacture automobile radiators, etc It will be 
one-story, 40 x 180 ft., and is estimated to cost about $30,000. 
The company recently increased its capital to $500,000. Elmer 
Altreith is president. 

The Cherry-Bassett Co., 35 South Charles Street, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of dairy equipment and supplies, has ac- 
quired the factory at Ostend and Russell streets for a new 
plant. 

The Morgan Millwork Co., 113 West North Avenue, Balti- 
more, has filed plans for a new three-story factory at 1809-25 
Falls Road, 146 x 158 ft., estimated to cost close to $50,000. 
Work will commence at once. 

The Board of Awards, City Hall, Baltimore, will receive 
bids until 11 a. m., Nov. 30, for furnishing and installing a 
10-ton, hand-operated travelng crane at the Eastern Pump- 
ing Station of the Water Department. Howard Bryant is 
icting president of the board 

Machinery to cost about $50,000 will be installed at the 
plant of the Spanish-American Cork Products Co., Westport, 
Zaltimore, to replace equipment recently destroyed by fire. 
The company has acquired the plant of the Spanish-American 
Cork & Specialty Co. and will defer rebuilding its own works 
Additions will be built later, estimated to cost in excess of 
$125,000. Oscar T. Harms is president 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va., is converting its plant for other mechanical 
service, and for some time to come will devote a large part of 
operations to railroad car repair work It has closed a con- 
tract covering the repair of several thousand steel and wooden 
ars Homer I. Feguson is president. 

The Columbia Graphophone Factories Corporation, Wool- 
worth Zuilding, New York, has awarded contract to the 
M. A. Long Co., Munsey Building, Baltimore, engineer, for 
the construction of a coal conveyor system at its new plant 
in the Orangeville section, Baltimore. 

Conveying machinery, loading and unloading equipment, 
ete.. will be installed on the wharf to be constructed at the 
foot of Wolfe Street, Baltimore, by the Belt’s Wharf Ware- 
house, Ine., 936 Fells Street. It will be about 75 ft. long 
and is estimated to cost approximately $200,000 

The Atlantic Ice & Coal Co., Atlanta, Ga., has awarded 
contract to the Foundation Co 120 Liberty Street, New 
York. for its ice-manufacturing plant, estimated to cost about 
$135,000, including machinery. Morgan & Dillon, Atlanta, 
are architects. 

The Elberton Cotton Oil Co., Elberton, Ga., is considering 
the rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed by fire 
Nov. 9, with loss estimated at close to $50,000. 

The Harris Hardwood Co., Roanoke, Va., has completed 
plans and will take bids at once for rebuilding its plant in 
the Norwich section, recently destroyed by fire. It will be 
one-story, 80 x 120 ft., and is estimated to cost about $100,000, 
including machinery. George L. Wade is general manager. 

The Treasury Department, Washington, will take bids 
until Dec. 2 for ice-manufacturing and refrigerating ma- 
chinery, electric elevators, sterilizers, etc., for installation in 
a new plant at the Government Hospital, Tanners Creek, Va. 
J. A. Wetmore, Washington, is acting supervising architect. 

The Paxson Tie & Lumber Co., Abbeville, Ga., will estab- 
Iish a new local plant for the manufacture of wagons. plows 
and similar products. 

Traveling cranes, conveying machinery, loading and un- 
loading equipment, etc., will be installed at the proposed new 
piers to be built by the City Council, Norfolk, Va. J. C. 
Rue is city engineer. 
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Detroit 
DETROIT, Nov. 2) 
Machine tool and supply dealers in this district repo 
steady increase in inquiries and orders. Many state 
during the last month they were able to show a profit 


the first time in more than a year. 


The Benton Harbor Casting Co., Benton Harbor, M 
has received a large order from the Cleveland Stove 
Cleveland, for stove castings, which with other bookings 
make it necessary to increase its force to 100. 


The Melling Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., has received 
order from Durant Motors, Inc., for chassis forgings for 4 
automobiles and from the Firestone Tire Co. for a large n 
ber of forged rims. Work on these contracts will start 
once. 


M. G. Martin, Lansing agent of the Cord Tire Mach 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is seeking a site in Lansing for the lo 
tion of a plant to manufacture tires. 


The Huron Truck Co., Bad Axe, Mich., has been mere: 
with the Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich. A m 
plant will be erected and production at Saginaw increas: 
The Ruggles company was organized by the former preside: 
of the Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich., and only 
cently got into production. 


Earl Motors, Inc., Jackson, Mich., has acquired the pla 
and business of the Jackson Metal Products Co., whi 
normally has employed about 200. It has been making sh 
metal automobile accessories and has manufacturing fa: 
ties for fenders, running board aprons, gasoline tanks, e 
The plant will be improved and will become a unit of 
Earl company. 

The Michigan Hardware Co., Oakes and Ellsworth stre« 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has awarded contract to the Ow: 
Ames, Kimball Co., Michigan Trust Building, for a thre: 
story top addition to its plant, 100 x 100 ft., to cost abou 
$35,000. 


The Peninsular Power Co., National Bank Building, Ma: 
son, Wis., will break ground at once for a new power hous: 


-50 x 125 ft., at Crystal Falls, Mich., to cost about $60.00 


The National Portland Cement Co., 516 Book Buildin: 
Detroit, will defer the erection of its proposed plant 
Coldwater Lake, Mount Pleasant, Mich., until spring. It 
estimated to cost about $500,000 with machinery. H. | 
Shields is manager. 


The Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mic} 
will commence the immediate construction of its addition 
estimated to cost about $150,000, including machinery 

The Steel Furniture Co., 1480 Buchanan Street, S. W 
Grand Rapids, has foundations under way for its two-stor 
and basement addition, 80 x 150 ft., estimated to cost close t 
$100,000 with equipment. E. S. Irwin is president. 

The General Motors Co., Detroit, has disposed of a b 
issue of $12.000,000, taking a mortgage on its new 1° 
office building for this amount, the proceeds to be used 
general operations, additions to working capital, plant ext 
sions, improvements, etc 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 21 

Local manufacturers report that the machine tool busi: 
is holding up fairly well to the volume attained in Octol 
which was one of the best months this year. While inquiri« 
are steadily increasing, the number of orders placed does 1 
come up to expectations. It is the general opinion that bu 
ness will be rather quiet for the remainder of the year, | 
that a marked increase in orders may be seen early in 
new year. Sentiment is distinctly better and the rec: 
purchases by railroads of rolling stock give encouragem: 
to machinery manufacturers. There are no new lists befor 
the local trade. The General Motors is expected to b 
shortly for Dayton, Ohio, plants, 11 machines being on t! 
list. A West Virginia manufacturer purchased eight us 
tools the past week and scattered orders for one or two m 
chines were booked from various sections of the country. A 
local manufacturer is also reported to have booked pn 
tools for a vocational school at New Orleans. Local dea! 
state sales of used equipment show a steady gain. 


The Harvey Brothers Tank & Welding Co., 315 East § 
ond Street, Cincinnati, has completed plans for a new 0 
story steel building at the corner of Spring Grove Ave! 
and Brashear Street. It has not yet been decided whe' 
construction will begin immediately or in the spring. So! 
new equipment will also be purchased. 


The City Ice & Fuel Co., Cincinnati, will build an ic 
manufacturing plant costing $150,000 at Clark Street 
Freeman Avenue. An ice storage plant will also be erect 


The Board of Trustees, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
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Ohio, is completing plans for a one-story and basement power 
plant, 139 x 200 ft., estimated to cost about $375,000. Carl 
B. Steel, Administration Building, is secretary. 


The Carroll Chain Co., 63 Smith Place, Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturer of iron chains, etc., is having plans drawn 
for a one-story plant on High Street, 50 x 150 ft., to cost 
spout $25,000. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 21. 


T. B. Laycock & Son, manufacturers of children’s bicycles 
nd specialties, Indianapolis, will build a two-story factory, 
s2 x 100 ft., at Eleventh and Fayette streets. 


The Alexandria Metal Products Co., recently organized at 
,lexandria, Ind., has established its plant in the buildings 
ormerly occupied by the Zeigler Fence Co. It manufactures 
itomobile parts. 
The Johnson Motor Co., South Bend, Ind., has been or- 
vanized with $1,250,000 capital stock to take over the John- 
Motor Wheel Co., which went into receivership. The 
mpany manufactures motor bicycles. 


The Stevenson Gear Co., Indianapolis, has removed from 

aly Street to its new factory at Eleventh Street and Cor- 

Avenue: The company manufactures the Stevenson 
iltiple shaper, a gear-cutting device. 

The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, is consider- 
ge the erection of a new two-story service and distributing 
unt, 40 x 200 ft., at Twenty-ninth and Schurman streets, 
stimated to cost about $100,000. Plans will be prepared 
rly in the year. 

The Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Terre Haute, 
i, will soon take bids for its one-story and part basement 
lition. J. G. Vrydaugh, 1515 South Eighth Street, is 
hitect. 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 21. 

C. M. Byrd, 2319 South Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo., is plan- 
ng the construction of a new one-story and basement ma- 
rine shop. 

The American Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., is consider- 

; ne the erection of a new oil refinery in the vicinity of Great 
ls, Mont. 

The Osage Power Site Co., Lamar, Mo., has preliminary 

ns under way for hydroelectric generating plant on the 

ige River, estimated to cost in excess of $2,000,000. Reed 
Vilson, Lamar, is consulting engineer. W. E. Brooks is 


Fire, Nov. 13, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Louis Cotton Compress Co., Little Rock, Ark., with loss 
stimated at close to $450,000, including machinery and stock. 
The Lebanon Sheet Metal & Plumbing Co., South Cumber- 
i Street, Lebanon, Tenn., has plans under way for a new 
ory to manufacture tanks and other metal products. 
The Dewey Portland Cement Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
make extensions in its plant to cost about $60,000 
M. Tyler is president. 
The Legeli Engine Co., El Reno, Okla., is planning for 
ynstruction of a new two-story factory at Wichita, Kan., 
nated to cost about $55,000. L. Legeli heads the com- 


The Cotton States Tractor Co., Nashville, Tenn., manu- 

turer of farm tractors, cutters and other agricultural 

juipment, has been reorganized as the Dixie Silo & Cutter 
with capital of $100,000. It is headed by J. H. Whalen, 

H. A. Ross and Thomas G. Kittrell, Nashville. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Association, Springfield, Mo., D. M 

ise, president, has plans under way for a new cold stor- 

ge and refrigerating plant in the vicinity of St. Louis 

The Morrillton Cotton Compress Co., Morrillton, Ark., is 

rfecting plans for additions to cost about $75,000. 

Fire, Nov. 16, destroyed a large section of the plant of the 
Fort Smith Compress Co., Fort Smith, Ark., with loss esti- 
nated at close to $500,000, including machinery and stock. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., is 
planning to enlarge its power plant at Picron, Ark., estimated 
to cost about $100,000, the greater portion of which will be 
expended for electrical equipment. H. C. Couch is president 
and general manager. 

The C. & A. Motor Car Co., Columbus, Kan., is planning 
the erection of a two-story service and repair building, esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000, with equipment. F. Hart, man- 
ager, is in charge. 

The Montgomery City Electric Co., Montgomery, Mo., has 
preliminary plans under way for rebuilding the portion of its 
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power house recently destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$50,000. 


Yost & Cook, 231 South Fifth Street, Louisville, have had 
plans drawn for a one-story automobile service and repair 
works, 140 x 200 ft., estimated to cost about $80,000 with 
equipment. Work will commence at an early date. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, is 
planning for the construction of new car repair and erecting 
shops at Mobile, Ala., in conjunction with a new train and 
classification yard, the entire project estimated to cost about 
$1,500,000. The company is also planning for improved shop, 
freight and operating facilities at New Orleans, with esti- 
mated cost of $940,000. W. M. Courtenay is chief engineer. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 21. 
The Crystal Ice & Storage Co., 1704 Avenue D, Birming- 
ham, recently organized, has completed plans for a new 
ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant, with daily ca- 
pacity of about 50 tons. G. E. Brett is engineer 


The Common Council, Fort Pierce, Fla., has completea 
plans for a municipal electric power plant to cost about 
$60,000. Work will begin at once. 


Fire, Nov. 11, destroyed the plant of the Meridian Veneer- 
ing Co., Meridian, Miss., with loss estimated at about $45,000, 
including machinery. 


The Bolivar Cotton Compress Co., Cleveland, Miss., 1s 
planning to rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed by fire 
Nov. 11, with loss reported at close to $500,000 


The Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Tex., E. C. 
Bracken, general manager, is perfecting plans for a new 
oil refinery on local site. A project is also being advanced 
for the construction of a local paper mi!l to utilize timber 
waste 


The Polk, Hunt & Davis Co., Wauchula, Fla., recently 
organized to manufacture agricultural implements and other 
equipment, is perfecting plans for its proposed works to 
comprise machine shop, forge shop and other departments. 
Bids will be taken until] December for machine tools, etc. 
V. S. Polk is president, and J. B. Hunt, vice-president and 
general manager. 

The Common Council, Green Cove Springs, Fla., is plan- 


ning to enlarge its electric light and power house, to cost 
ibout $50,000. 


The Beaullieu Motor Co., Jeanerette, La., has awarded 
contract to McDaniel & Hartford, Beaumont, Tex., for a 
one-story service and repair works, 100 x 130 ft. BE J. 
Seaullieu is treasurer and general manager. 

The Antarctic Ice Co.. West Palm Beach, Fla., has leased 
a building, 60 x 100 ft., for a new ice-manufacturing plant 
with daily capacity of about 35 tons. J. E. Bender is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Crushing machinery, retorts, power plant equipment, 
boilers, etec., will be installed in the new plant to be estab- 
lished at Crichton, Ala, by the United States Turpentine & 
Rosin Co., Mobile, Ala., recently organized with a capital 


¢ 


of $1,250,000. Frank W. Boynton is president. 


The Burwell Motor Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has awarded 
contract to the P. J. McCullough Co., Jacksonville, for a 
new two-story service building, with repair shop, 75 x 100 
ft., estimated to cost about $45,000. The structure will be 
owned by D. J. Conroy and occupied by the company under 
lease. 

The Sewerage and Water Board, New Orleans, is taking 
bids until noon, Dec. 23, for two 55,000-bbl. oil tanks, and 
one watertube boiler, from 1500 to 1800-hp 

The Agricola Pipe Co., Gadsden, Ala., manufacturer of 
iron pipe, has awarded contract for a new one-story plant, 
100 x 410 ft., to replace its works recently destroyed by fire 
Otto Agricola is president. 


California 


SAN FRANC SCO, Nov. 15. 


The Durant Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., has awarded con- 
tract to the P. J. Walker Co., Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, for its plant at the end of East Fourteenth Street. 
It will be two stories, of reinforced concrete, with four wings. 
totaling over all 800 x 800 ft., and is estimated to cost about 
$750,000, including machinery. Hunter & Hudson, Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, are engineers. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, is perfecting plans for a power house on the 
Pitt River in Shasta County. estimated to cost $100,000. 
The engineering department of the company is In charge. 
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A company is being organized by officials of the Tustin 
Farm Center, Tustin, Cal., for the erection of a cold storage 
plant estimated to cost about $35,000. 


The Pima Textile Industries, Inc., 206 Monihan Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz., is in the market for considerable machinery 
and operating equipment for its new mill in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles. The company is capitalized at $4,000,000. 
Shane Morgan is president. 

The Golden West Motor Truck Co., Sacramento, Cal., man- 
ufacturer of four-wheel drive motor trucks and parts, is 
perfecting plans for new works at Richmond, Cal. S. Michel- 
son is president. 


The Kimball Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Long Beach, Cal., has 
established temporary offices in the Jones Building, 1261 
American Avenue, for the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for its new works on the West Anaheim Boulevard, 
where four acres has been acquired. Three buildings will be 
erected, the first unit, 660 x 300 ft. M. O. C. Hull, vice- 
president, is in charge. 


Seattle 
SEATTLE, Nov. 15. 


The Kilbourne & Clarke Mfg. Co., Columbus Street, 
Seattle, manufacturer of electrical drills and electrical equip- 
ment, has plans under way for a two-story factory, 140 x 160 
ft., estimated to cost about $60,000 It recently sold its Co- 
lumbus Street works to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Harry H. James, American Bank Building, is architect. 


J. G. Galvin, care of M. D. Leehey, 620 Alaska Building, 
Seattle, has made application to construct a power plant on 
Aarons Creek, near Wrangell Island, Alaska A company is 
being organized to carry out the project, which is estimated 
to cost in excess of $500,000 


The Metal Products Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore., W. W. 
Lucius, president, recently organized, is completing plans for 
a factory to manufacture aluminum cooking utensils and 
other metal goods. A site is being selected and bids for the 
building and machinery will be asked at an early date. 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., Electric Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore., is perfecting plans for a hydroelectric 
generating plant on the Clackamas River, near Oak Grove, 
Ore. The initial unit will develop an output of about 200,000 
kw. and is estimated to cost about $2,000,000. 


The Shope Brick Co Portland, Ore., D. F. Shope, presi 


lent, manufacturer of concrete brick, has contracted with 


he Chinese Government for the construction of a plant at 
Canton, China, for Government service, with daily output of 


» 


25,000 brick Machinery for the plant will be built 


about 1 


it Portland 


The Montana Power Co., Electric Building, Great Falls, 
Mont., has plans under way for a hydroelectric generating 
plant in the vicinity of Mystic Falls, Missouri River, esti- 
to $1,000,000 a 


‘ 


Robbins is manage! 


— 
mated to cost close 


Canada 


The coming general election is having some effect on 


the Canadian machine tool market. The past week has 


seen a decided slump in the demand for equipment. It has 

hecome manifest that some American interests who were 

contemplating establishing plant here are putting off these 
} ' 


projects until they see what the prospects are for reducing 


the tariff between Canada and the United States If the re 
duction is sufficiently drastic, United States producers can 
supply this market from plants already in operation acros 
the line and it will not be necessary to locate in the Do 
minion On the other hand, should the protectionists con- 
tinue in power American interests contemplating plants here 
will go ahead with their programs. At present, however 
business is very dull and dealers state that their sales for 
November are much below those of the past couple of months 
Even the small tool market which has been holding up under 
adverse conditions has taken a slump and consumers are 
buying in more limited quantities than usual, 

The foundry owned by the Chicoutimi Pulp Co., Chi- 
coutimi, Que., recently destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$50,000, will be rebuilt and new equipment purchased 

The Buffalo Specialty Co., Bridgeport, Ont., will rebuild 
its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss of $75.000 

The Three Rivers Pulp & Paper Co., Three Rivers, Que., 
will erect a plant to cost $500,000. Construction will start 
this year. 

The Mona Petroleum Products, Ltd., Toronto, recently 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, has secure: 
acres at Trenton, Ont., and will build a refinery. 


Tenders amounting to $13,000 for an additional max 
shop at the Central Technical School, Toronto, have } 
passed. Equipment will include 21 lathes, one drill, 
hack saw, one grinder, 12 motors, and other tools 


The mill owned by the Canadian Lumber & Timber ( 
Vancouver, B. C., was destroyed by fire with a loss 
$100,000. It will be rebuilt at once. 


The Thorold Motors, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., will start w 
in the immediate future on the erection of a plant to maz 
facture motor propelled vehicles. 


The Colonial Motors, Ltd., recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $1,000,000, will establish a plant at Walke: 
ville, Ont. It is said that the plant of the Canadian-Detroj 
Lubricating Co. may be purchased to facilitate productior 


The Service Truck Co., will start work this year on the 
erection of a plant on a site it recently purchased on th: 
Wellington Road, London, Ont. 


The J. R. Baxter Co., Montreal, will start work immed 
itely on the erection of a grinding wheel factory, 50 x 20 
ft., to cost $24,000, at Brockville, Ont. 


The International Wheel & Rim Co., recently incorporat 
ed, is occupying offices in the Lumsden Building, Toront: 
It proposes to establish a manufacturing plant and is looking 


for a suitable site. 


The works and assets of the Ideal Concrete Machiner 
Co., Windsor, Ont., have been purchased by the London Cor 
crete Machinery Co., London, Ont. The plant of the Idea 
company will be moved to London, but it has not yet beer 
decided whether the business will be operated independent 
or in connection with the plant of the London Concret« 
Machinery Co. 

La Cie Electrique de St. Honore, St. Honore. Que., pr: 
pose to build a hydroelectric plant to cost $60,000. J. F 
Grenon, Chicoutimi, Que., is engineer. 


The ratepayers of Brockville, Ont., carried a by-law 
authorizing the purchase by the town of 132 acres to be 
turned over to the Eugene Phillips Electrical Works, Mon- 
treal, in return for which the company will move its plant 
to Brockville. Preliminary work in connection with the con- 
struction of the plant, which will cost approximately $3,500,- 
000, will start immediately. 


The Alliance Brass Co., Peterborough, Ont., contemplate 
the erection of a manufacturing plant. 


Government Requirements 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
Washington, is asking for bids as follows: 

Schedule 9035, for South Brooklyn, N. Y., 780 engineer 
wrenches, 48 adjustable S wrenches, 180 diagonal cutting 
pliers and 600 pairs side cutting pliers, opening December 6 

Schedule 9045, for various deliveries, seamless boiler 
tubes, opening November 29. 

Schedule 9046, for Hampton Roads, Va., 1. portabik 
sectional steel building, 30 ft. wide, 100 ft. long and 12 ft 
high, opening December 6. 

Schedule 9050, for Mare Island, 9,100 ft. steel wire rope 
opening December 13. 

Schedule 9051, for navy yard, Philadelphia, 1000 
firing and sight lighting storage batteries, opening Decen 
ber 6. 

Schedule 9053, for Mare Island, bolts and nuts, opening 
December 13. 

Schedule 9054, for the torpedo station, Newport, R. 1 
2,500 Ibs. 30% nickel steel, opening November 29. 

Schedule 9055, for torpedo station, Newport, R. I., 150,04 
bronze balls, opening November 29 

Schedule 9065, eastern and western yards, 177 chair 
hoists, opening December 13. 

Aircraft Gun Mount Parts—Procurement Branch, Air 
Service, Tempo. Bldg. No. 6, Washington.—Bids are wanted 
until 2.30 p. m., December 21, circular ASA 16, for 20 Browr 
ing gun adapters, 20 flexible gun mounts, 20 wind con 
pensator for flexible gun and 50 bomb sight brackets for 
heavy bombers. Address above. 

Liberty Engine Spares—Procurement Branch, Air Service 
Tempo. Bldg. No. 6, Washington.—Bids are wanted unti 
2:30 p. m., December 6, circular ASA 11, for furnishing 
miscellaneous spare parts for liberty engines. For infor- 
mation address above. 

Steel Uprights—Office of the Purchasing Agent, Postoffice 
Department, Washington.—Bids are wanted until November 
28 for 120 steel uprights. For information address above. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 21 


The machine-tool business is holding up at about the same 
ime as during previous few weeks, with orders mostly for 
Inquiries better, but 
placed until after the first of 
year. Some dealers report a better demand for 
machines that are not in as 


vie machines. seem to be 


spective orders will not be 


some 


types 
general use as the more 
lard lines. Orders for turret lathes are holding up in 
it the same volume as during October, and business placed 
ig the week include a special vertical milling machine 
hased by the City Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Makers of general machinery report the development of 
tle activity on the part of steel plants in inquiries for 
» making and other equipment. One inquiry has come out 
in ore handling bridge for a blast furnace 
Crane inquiries show a little improvement. The Erie Mal! 
Iron Company, Erie, Pa., is inquiring for eight 5-ton 
tric traveling cranes, with from 34 to 40 ft. span, for 
rging its furnaces. The American Steel & Wire Co. has 
hased a 10-ton electric traveling crane for one of its 
and plants from the Alliance Machine Co 
Makers of milling cutters have reduced prices of high 
cutters from approximately 15 to 50 per cent by abol 
e the increment list of extras which for a long time has 
included as a regular extra in computing prices on 
‘rs, and are now quoting these cutters at net list prices 
stated that the price reduction on sizes most in demand 
bout 33 per cent and that the cut has brought high-speed 
ng cutters back close to pre-war prices 


{mos Lint has purchased the interests of his former asso 


in the City Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, make! 
lies, and is now sole proprietor of that company 
The American Steel Foundries Co. has resumed opera- 
in its Alliance, Ohio, plant at about 25 per cent 
ty 
I") Andes Tire & Rubber Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
ged with the Towar Consolidated Mills, Toledo, a hold- 


corporation which controls textile mills in Toledo and 


Mich The Andes company, 
the Towar company, has a tire-making plant under con- 


which will be a subsidiary 


tion 


rhe Lincoln Tractor & Implement Co., which has been 
oping a farm tractor in Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
porated and is considering the location of a new plant in 
na, Ohio. Several 


including L. H 


Urbana men are interested in the 


pany, Norton, who is secretary 


Rlans of New Companies 


\ new plant for the Republic Photographic Corporation at 
ison, Mo.. is being designed by Alb. F. H. Seelig, St. 
The plant, with 
ost $250,000. 


machinery and other equipment, 
There will be a main building, chemical 
ratory, 77 x 162 ft. and a hall building for drying of 
er, 54 x 250 ft. 


ynstruction 


The buildings will be of steel and hollow 
with 
resident of the 


I Fish Charles 


wanted 
Republic Photographic Corporation is 


steel sash. Catalogs are 
Schwab, ass 


Ferguson, Mo. 


tant technica directo 


be addressed at 


Witherbee Storage Battery Co., Inc., 643 West Forty 

i Street, New York will again enlarge its manufacturing 

E ities, an expansion of about 100 per cent less than a 
ago now The 

than doubled in the 


manufacturing 


proving inadequate. company reports 


it its business has more 


nths. The 


past SIx 


company's operations carried 


it present in factories in New York and at North 
> Mm wil be concentrated in any plont 
Belleville district of Newark. The new factory, which 


have 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will be devoted entirels 


manufacture of batteries and 


» officers will be 


storage parts. Ex- 


maintained in New York as at present 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
ed a new office at 811 
ati, P. T. 
s point his headquarters 


Foundry Co. has 
Building, Cin- 
works manager, will make 
Sales from this office will be 
arge of Harold G. Henderson. 


Dixie Terminal 


Laws, assistant 


The stock, fixtures and equipment of the defunct Acme 
tor Parts Corporation, 355 East Water Street, Milwaukee, 
ave been purchased for $7,000 by the Maynard Electric Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee. The sale has been confirmed by the 


bankruptey court. 


\" 


The Anderson Wrench Co., Portland, Conn., has filed a 
certificate of final dissolution. 
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SHORT TRADE ITEMS 
bearers weectenn ee ee ae 


iii 


Ded 


oe 


The Newton Steel Co., 
a New 


Youngstown, Ohio, recently opened 
York office at 803 Liggett Building, 41 East Forty- 
charge of H. D. Eller, 


Second Street, in 


manager. 


district sales 

The Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd 
pal offices in Manchester, 
arrangements with the Railway & 
Co., Greensburg. Pa., whereby the latter company grants to 
the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., the exclusive 
rights to manufacture and sell apparatus of the R. & I. E 
lesign in the British with the exception of the 
North and South American possessions. 


with princi- 
England, has just completed 


Industrial Engineering 


empire, 
British 


The Austin 
Canadian Austin 


Machinery Corporation announces that the 


Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. will 
ict as sole manufacturer and distributor in Canada of the 
Austin 


equipment. 


Machinery, 


complete Line of earth-moving and concrete-mixing 


The firm of Schwartz & Land, 207 Center Street, machine 


ols New York, has been dissolved lL. J. Land succeeds 


the forme partnership and will continue the business under 
the name of L. J 


Land at 207 Center Street, as heretofore 


J. M. Betton, who has been appointed sales manager of 
the Hoevel Mfg. Co., 154 Ogden Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
. will continue the manufacture 


and sale of the injector sand blast at 59 Pearl Street, New 
York. 


maker of sand blast machinery 


The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has moved its Phila- 
delphia office to new quarters in the Fuller Building, 10 


South | } 


i teenth Street 


The Wagener Electric Mig. Co., 
the appointment of F. T 


Saint Louis, announces 


Coup as district manager in charge 
of its Cincinnati office, 20 East Ninth Street. 
he was in charge of its Milwaukee office. 


Until recently 


The firm of iron and steel brokers known as Avery & 
Henry W. Avery about five years 
igo) has been mutually dissolved and Mr. Avery has formed 
a new selling company to be called the Henry W. Avery Co., 
which will 


Canning (originated by 


continue in the same line of business at 512 


Hippodrome Building, Cieveland 
The Boston office of the American Steel & Wire Co. has 


been moved from 200 


Devonshire Street, room 262, to 185 


Franklin Street 


The C. R 


Street 


Armstrong Mfg. Supplies, Inc., 250 


Boston, has moved to 130 High Street 


Franklin 


The downtown 
Mass., 
discontinued. All 


office of the 


room 429, 


Bilt-Rite 
Mutual 


business is now 


Equipment Co 


Worcester State Suilding, has 


been transacted at 98 


Beacon Street, that city 


The Riter-Conley Co. and MecClintic-Marshall Co. 


Suilding, Dallas, Tex 


have 
yppened an office in the Scollard 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York, has 
ypened two branch offices, one at 216 Latta Arcade, Char- 
otte N. C., in charge of T E. Nott and the other at 
Seattle, Wash., where Fryer-Barker Co., 1133 Henry Build- 


nz, will be representative 


The Lucey Co., Houston, Texas, will handl 


ind manufacture a complete line of oil well machinery and 
ilso engage in the export and import business. 


machine tools 


Benjamin L. Whitney, formerly 


opened an office at 


with the 
528 Detroit Savings Bank Building, De 
roit, and will represent the Orton & Steinbrenner Co., manu 
facturer of material handling machinery, in that territory 


Byers Co., has 


The Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., Milwaukee, has 


changed its name to the Milwaukee Motor Products. Inc 

The C. C. Carter Machinery Co., Providence, R. L, has 
opened quarters at 296 Garnet Street to deal in new and used 
machine tools, transmission and supplies. Cc. C 


Earl A 


Carter is 
manager and Adams, treasurer of the company 
For the past eight Carter was associated with 
the FE. A. Eddy Machinery Co., 


to that with Thomas & Lowe. 


years Mr 
Providence, and previous 

The Pittsburgh Machinery Co., 301 Jones Building. Pitts- 
burgh, has been taken over by the Bradley Co., which will 
occupy the same offices and continue the business of new 
and used railroad, industrial, mining and 
equipment. 


contractors 


The Pressed Metal Mfg. Co., Waukesha, Wis., will move 


its plant and offices to Lima, Ohio. It manufactures shock 
absorbers. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


| 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
ReGned DATE, BASS PTICC.....o.cisscscccessceas 2.68¢. 
SWOOSH OSTS,; DEES PTICE 0... 060s ves esees sewn 10.00c. 
BOEt GOSGE NE, GREG DPIC oi ks civics creeds 2.68c. 

I: NID ion 5k 6:5 das loin SARK edie ele os 3.538¢. 

IN NUNN 6 5a nm pd Scie PEN RI 3.28c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
Sin, x 36 Oh. eed TANOT, DARE. ccc kas ccasncs 2.78c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in, x 
rN NIN ne ee a ae etn edpeaieiar ema 2.68c. 

Merchant Steel Per Lb 

Tere: 136 Bh Gs NE A ok. ok 6 cn cde edan ees 2.65c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .2.85c. 

Toe calk, 4% x 3% im. Od GATWE! .... «6 cccccscescs cores 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

ODEN-NOATEN SPINE HlOCls 6 vcavesscctavnecees 4c. to 6c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

I ae i ee ee ae eo a Ne Ga ul dee 3. 88¢ 
SOUEPOE RES MA BOR 6560s eden saws eased 4.38c. 

StRNGATA CANE BUCCI], DAGE PTICE oc vc cases cicnecat 12.00c. 

ee I ee os vin ea Ne Oo hee mise oo cede. 

EINE. CEG OO so Kooi sccsndvsca nes . .22.00c. 

Frank Plates—Steel 
aC Gas NE IVER kok Sic ee Sd daacckces's wa 2.78¢ 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per LI 

RI Sh se a Lal: slic, SOON ye RR ee eee 3.58¢ 

I A pee ary UN Tee ee ene aie eae 3.58¢ 

PS ee ig kn dike ea RL Re ee 3.63¢ 

No. 16 3.73¢c. 

Bor Anne aled Black 
Sor St Bl 1 Sto, 
c. | One | Pipe Shee 
Per LI Per LI 

Oe | ae 0.000. COE0RC,.  aeers 

ee = a”. ie! eres 3.85c. to 4.10e. 1.50c. 

PO Ec aia a vig ee kaw en 3.90c. to 4.15c. 1.55¢. 

No. ears eee ee Be 1.65¢e. 

a ear ee so sthnee. (O400C. <neve 

No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb 
mo. 14 «. = ; ~~. -4.10c. to 4.35c. 

No. 16 Pie . a bbe oa pele ces, aa aes 

Nos. 18 and 20 ; avg ee 1.40c. to 4.65c. 

Nos. 22 and Z4 ..... eee ee weeee  400c. to 4.80c. 

No. 26 Sete ine De ccs wae ae 4.70c. to 4.95c. 

No. 27 ae kee vii Sahota tae 1.85c. to 5.10. 

RR ie acta oo an iy sada oh bo TA 5.00c. to 5.25c. 


Oe eee 5.50c. to 5.75e. 


° Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Blach Gal Black Galy 
ly, in. Butt... 5D —40 MY in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —60 46 1-1%-in. Butt. 32 —11§ 
1-3 in. Butt.. 62 —49 | 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10 
34-6 in. Lap. 59 —45 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 —15 
7-8 in. Lap... 55 —41 ! 7-12 in. Lap... —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. 54 —40 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
RE Og as kines Sakae ceen een I eRe .4.00¢ 
I 8 og sia sp nite ba Sb WLS IE A 4.00c. 
Ce INE i. ig vk cba snack wiNadacenn 4.75c. 
Compered DASIC ...0.. ccc cccccccrccscccccsecees -4.50¢. 
nes AU NP en sn én so. Ke 4d 0 do ee 6.00c. 


* Regular extras for lighter gages. 





_ On a number of articles the base price only is g 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are i 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills .,e 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
* BASE PRICE 


a re reee Pee rer 16%c. to 17 
er Me < ncuinecaen ck kas bane 17%c. to 17! 
NEE: awa kcueiekekss coms ceeeee 14%ec. to 15 
Brass tube, Grated ......06.cccsccse -25%c. to 27! 
Brass. tube; SORMUOEE. «ois 6.0 es ee enre 18 c. to 19 
CR Sa, ID sia on bane cndcaceeeeaebe 21 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21c. per lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advancs 
hot rolled 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
: ; Primes Wast 
RC 80 Ib....$6.05 $5.81 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 6.15 5.90 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.25 $8.75 IC... 6.40 6.1 


iX.. 11.50 10.25 | i: a as 
IX... 28.25 11.75 i. > i 7 8.15 
IXXX.. 15.00 13.50 IXXX... 9.40 9.15 
[AAAs + LOCO 15.25 IXXXX...10.40 10.1 


Terne Plates 
8-lb, Coating 14 x 20 


BG 8s cictacdasan cued da eee kone ee eee . «7.00 
A) sh wares pissin wn wall oped eae ce cu ba0 
BPR: ie: Wiss beara wiv hawt kya ao anlar aca ne 7.50 
Pike Coot OtGGk <iisisinaks ds oke-. xen ae 10.00 
: . Tin 
IGP OAUB, DUE ake ns cin we wwisiaid v0.0 Scalpel” ale a ene, 
DOD éwire Swe 405m lovable wink Sp ee be 
b Copper 
ERO TPO is ieee eens ds 0 30 ewes wea Doe 15%e 
BIGCUFOIVEIC 6.2 sie scwncn a Km ee anak Se ae 15! 
CRIED ~ ¢ 64 nd54 RE wa eer yee eee 15 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WOULGIR WORIEOE nooks anunsa craueedae semen 6%4c.to 7 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 11%c. open 12c. 
Lead and Solder* 
AIROTIOON DME TORE iis 6 60. g ecan ooo en 5%c. to 6% 
INO ONIN i esuht saa ss aint tiem did tiarieawn aetna 6%c. to 7 ec. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ..........cseecees 2214 ¢. 
Pei A EE, einai e xGrid bo die Ree eae 6 ae 20% c¢ 
NOs MONGOE 6 sw ow kscw is Vu ben eaedd ie oka eee 17 %c. 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary ac 
ng to compositiol! 
Babbitt Metal 
OKC CPR OF OG soi ike 0:tnsie6-w ab eee ae ancap 80. 
COMMEORCIAL MURRE, DET ID. 6.0.6 sv ceonsckeneas eee 40c. 
SEOEE TD) (DRE TR. xcocbanssaa,pee oes oth haces eee 30. 
Antimony 
BORG inked ahs AES 64%c. to 6% 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb..... 29c. to 31 


Old Metals 
The market is stronger and values slightly highe 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


e 
Per | 
Copper; heavy MiG CIUCING. 6.000 0s 0s ose aricbanenn 10.75 
Coneee, ORV T MN WRG 6 66.00 dca sie eee sapere 10.00 
Copper, Beant and Bottoms «os isiccis wssicdecmeuan 8.2 
PO SUNN a icv. widie-w ave die aN en ele one 5.50 
a ee rere, Perens 4.25 
Heavy machine composition ..............eeee0- 7.75 
No. 1 yellow Brass COPRIMS ..ccicccsssccsecase 5.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 6.90 
RE i 6 5.0 a sk wen ce eee one tke dame sce Bl0 
Rs TU 5: scare. Sierligice aie woking Rg Bed neal Ree Sg eae 2.50 
ON acm chee aie Dee-eikie Sai wd garmin ae ee een Ue 


390 


